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HE flower-loving 

world owes an un- 
repayable debt to A. E. 
Kunderd, of Goshen, 
Indiana, for the ex- 
quisite beauty of his 
Gladioli creations. 















With such an in- 
spiration, the writing 
of the Kunderd adver- 
tising has been almost 
as joyous an occupa- 
tion as watching these 
stately flowers dance 
the minuet to the 
breezes in a garden. 












To bring the glory 
of Kunderd’s plain- 
skirted and gorgeously 
ruffled beauties to an 
ever-increasing clien- 
tele, has been an un- 
usual satisfaction to us. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 

















B. A.1.8. 1922 
with N. W. Ayer 
& Son 
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WHAT TRANSIT SYSTEM 
CARRIES NEw YORKS SHOPPING TRAFFIC? 
Here is the answerin Black and White! 


Increase in number of passengers in 
Oétober, November, and’ December, 1922 
over the preceding three months 


40,000,000 
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Inthe holiday shopping ~——— of OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 1922, the gain 
in the number of passengers carried by all sub- 
way and elevated lines in New York City over 
the preceding three months was 39,284,375. 


Of this significant increase, caused by tremen- 
dous throngs of Christmas shoppers and visitors 
and shoppers from out-of-town, the Interborough 
Subway and Elevated Lines carried 


37,295,633 or 95%! 


«Put your message where it counts’ 


INTERBOROUGH 


Exclusively Subway & Elevated Advertising 


meine ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


50 Union Square, New York City. 
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What Is a Sales Manager 


The Figures in oem and Cents Can Be Found by F rit 
Stated Procedure 


By C. C. Casey 


HAVE you ever tried to figure 
out in cold dollars and cents 
what a sales manager is worth? 

Assume any worthy and well- 
established, direct-to-user propo- 
sition with a well-developed sales 
organization. Hire any sales man- 
ager who can direct and hold to- 
gether such a sales organization. 
“Assume a salary of $10,000 a year. 

We will say he has a sales or- 
ganization of 100 men, and these 
salesmen average sales of 
per week at a selling cost of 
twenty-five per cent. 

This means sales of $40,000 a 
week—which makes a sales man- 
ager cost, at this a one-half 
of 1 per cent of sales. 

For the purposes of the analysis 
we will assume that this sales 
manager is worth his salary, and 
earns it, if he can maintain his 
sales organization at 100 men, can 
hold his average at $400 per week 
per man, and his average selling 
cost at twenty-five per cent. 

This gives us a basis for esti- 
mating the value of a sales man- 
ager. The estimate may be a mile 
off either way, but that doesn’t 
matter for the purposes of the 
analysis. The point is, that when 
he asks for a raise, we will point 
to his sales managing cost (sal- 
ary) of one-half of 1 per cent 
and tell him to reduce it as a 
means of raising his value: 

He can reduce this cost in any 
of several ways: 

(1) If he can raise the quota of his 
men and help them to attain the higher 


juota, and thus increase the total sales, 
he will reduce the salary ratio. 
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(2) If he can get more 
holding the same average sales per man, 
he can increase the total sales and his 
salary will then be a smaller per cent of 
the total sales. 

(3) If he can show his men how to 
sell at a lower cost—that is, a lower 
commission or lower salary to percent- - 
age of sales—that will leave a larger 
= gua of tiet profit and increase his 
value, 

(4) If he can reduce sales labor turn- 
over and thus decrease the number of 
new men he needs, he can reduce the 
overhead cost of sales, and thereby make 
the sales cost less—which also leaves a 
laayps net profit. 

(5) If he can find a more efficient or 
more effective way of getting and train- 
ing men as a means to the same end, he 
can reduce the overhead cost of sales, 
with the same result, 


There are, doubtless, a dozen 
other ways in which he can re- 
duce the ratio of his salary to 
sales and costs, and thereby in- 
crease his value. 

Take the first plan as an ex- 
ample: 

Suppose he can show his men 
how to double their sales per 
week—how to sell an average of 
$800 per week per man. He can 
develop toward this increase by 
showing them how to make more 
calls, or by showing them how, or 
helping them to make more effec- 
tive calls. 

When he has attained larger 
sales, even asstithing that his men 
get the same rate of commissions 
on the increase Of sales, and that 
his overhead has-kept pace with 
the increased sales, he will be 
wotth more. 

Assume that his men get 15 per 
cent commission on the sales, and 
that he has been spending an ad- 
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ditional 10 per cent in getting men 
and training them, and in nelping 
them to make good—that is, for 
all other selling costs, including 
advertising. 

With sales of $400 per week 
per man ($40,000), he had $4,000 
for overhead. Doubling the sales 
gives him, $8,000 for overhead. 
He has not changed the selling 
cost at any point, but the increased 
sales have decreased the sales 
managing cost from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter of 
one per cent, and_ therefore 
doubled his value as sales man- 
ager. In other words, if he can 
double his sales at the same rate 
of selling cost he becomes worth 
20,000, assuming that $10,000 
was fair before. 

Perhaps you will say that he 
has more than doubled his value 
because the business is supposed 
to make more net profit on the 
second $40,000 of sales than on 
the first $40,000. 

That angle of the question is 
open to argument, of course, pos- 
sibly both ways. But for the pur- 
poses of this analysis we will 
stick to the original assumptions, 
and hold to the basis of one-half 
of one per cent of sales as reason- 
able for a sales manager’s salary 
in the particular business re- 
ferred to. 

In some businesses the cost of 
the sales organization has to be 
kept within ten per cent for all 
selling purposes, including the 
sales manager’s salary, the sal- 
aries of his assistants, the sales- 
men, advertising, and all sales 
overhead. Different selling plans 
and different businesses have dif- 
ferent selling cost allowances. 
That is why our analysis has been 
based on a hypothetical business. 


ABILITY TO HOLD MEN HELPS DETER- 
MINE MANAGER'S WORTH 


The second example in the list 
of ways of increasing managing 
value is still more obvious, per- 
haps, and usually more simple. 

If a sales manager can build up 
the sales organization by increas- 
ing the number of men, and can 
hold the same selling cost per 
man, he makes a clear increase 
in total sales, and the percentage 


of. managing cost goes down. 

The managing cost should no: 
go down appreciably. About the 
same percentage of sales man- 
aging cost should stand—which 
means more salary. 

The sales manager who can 
build up an already successful 
sales organization in the face of 
present labor turnover problems, 
can surely claim to have earned 
a raise, 

If he can do this and still re 
tain the same costs per man, or 
per $1,000 of sales, then he is a 
real sales manager. 

Of course this hypothetical 
sales manager is connected with 
an established organization. If 
it had been a new organization, 
then his salary would have been 
based on the assumption that he 
could build up the organization: to 
at least a reasonable success. 

The figures already assumed as 
a basis for the value of a sales 
manager may or may, not be rea- 
sonable in any particular busi- 
ness. 

In figuring his own present 
value, any sales manager must ar- 
rive at his own present sales man- 
aging cost, and the reasonable- 
ness of that present cost. The 
way to do this has already been 
made clear. Simply find what 
percentage his salary is of the 
total sales. If he is now making 
good, he is earning his present 
salary. 

It is a fact that no two sales 
managers are worth the same sal- 
ary, because no two of them will 
ever handle any given problem in 
exactly the same way, or with the 
same identical results. 

One sales manager will get men 

a lower overhead cost, both for 
hiring and for trairiing. There- 
fore, even if he pays the same 
commissions or salaries (equal to 
the same percentage of sales), he 
is worth more. 

Another sales manager will 
spend a larger amount for over- 
head and then reduce the total 
selling cost by helping his men 
to make more sales at a lower 
salary, or commission cost, per 
$1,000 of sales, and thereby in- 
crease his value. 

Still another man will double, 
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Speaking of Fred Stone! 


“No one need be surprised that Fred 
Stone has turned his thoughts earnestly 
to religion. 


“For all the while there is in the heart — 


of each of us an ancient wealth of instinct 
and emotion silently impelling us to de- 
votion and prayer and all the traditional 
worship. 


“Lucky it is that the feeling for religion 
is so deeply imbedded in the fiber of our 
natures that it can survive years of false 
argument and neglect and be waiting 
whenever and wherever the need arises— 
in the heart of a Montana blizzard, for 
example.” —New York Tribune. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: Pacific Coast Representatives: 


225 North Michigan Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Boulevard Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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or triple, or even quadruple the 
selling organization without in- 
creasing the percentage of selling 
cost, 

In estimating your sales man- 
ager’s value, you will not only need 
to know what he is costing now, 
but you will need to know also 
whether any other sales manager, 
willing to work for the same sal- 
ary, could accomplish more at the 
same percentage of selling cost— 
or the same sales at a lower sell- 
ing cost. 

After you determine what your 
sales manager is now costing your 
company in relation to sales, and 
have satisfied yourself as to what 
his value is, you then can arrive 
at what his value would be under 
any of many conditions. 

f you arrive at a conviction 
that no other available sales man- 
ager willing to work at the same 
salary could reduce your selling 
costs, or increase your sales, then 
you have a fair basis for assum- 
ing that his present salary is 
reasonable. 

Then your sales manager’s prob- 
lem is to increase sales at your 
present ratio of selling cost, or to 
reduce the selling cost. Either plan 
will make him worth a larger 
salary. 

Arthur Brisbane, said to be the 
highest paid newspaper man in 
the world, once said that the way 
he got his raises was to ask for 
them and then earn them. In 
other words, he set himself a task 
and then worked toward it with 
the reward for attainment ar- 
ranged between himself and his 
boss, in advance. 

It is pretty generally known in 
sales circles that Norval A. 
Hawkins had a dollar-a-car_ar- 
rangement at the Ford plant, and 
ran up the sales until the dollar-a- 
car amounted to $1,500 a day. 

Every sales manager really is 
on commission. His name likely 
is on the payroll at a definite sal- 
ary, but in reality he is getting a 
certain percentage of the selling 
cost. 

He is expected to show reason- 
able increases in sales, and if he 
succeeds, he usually gets a yearly 
increase in salary—furthering the 
commission plan. Why should he 
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not at least figure it as commis- 
sion, and see whether the boss 

“cuts” his commissions? 

Most executives will eagerly 
consider more business at the 
present selling cost, and a sales 
manager need only suggest such a 
basis for a raise in pay, to get 
quick consideration—in hard times 
or in good times. 


A PLAN THAT WORKS AT ANY TIME 


Sales managers know this is 
true because they will listen atten- 
tively to any commission salesman 
who tells them that he'wants to 
make more money and is going to 
earn it by selling more goods. 

They will encourage such a man 
with a reward equal to his in- 
creased value. If they don’t some 
other sales manager will. 

Of course, one of the first tests 
of possible increased value for a 
sales manager is whether he con- 
siders himself a 100 per cent sales 
manager, and his present organi- 
zation a 100 per cent organization. 

If he is the perfect sales man- 
ager and you can hold him at his 
present salary, he isn’t worth any 
more. In fact, the auditor ought 
then to charge off part of his 
value for “depreciation” each year, 
just as he does any other part of 
the “equipment.” 

If his present organization is 
100 per cent perfect and he knows 
that it cannot be improved upon, 
he ought to be fired for exagger- 
ated ego, so some wide-awake man 
can keep the organization from 
going into dry rot. 

There isn’t any such animal as 
a 100 per cent sales manager. 
There isn’t a man at the head of 
any sales organization anywhere 
who could not be replaced with 2 
better man. 

Neither is there a perfect sales 
organization, for there never has 
been, and never will be, a sales 
organization which could not 
produce more sales, or one which 
could not be- operated at a lower 
selling cost. 

Take the matter of labor turn- 
over: 

Right now very few sales or- 
ganizations have a labor turnover 
of less than fifty per cent. Most 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“‘Watch this Fadeaway’’ 


“Fadeaway my eye. You can’t throw anything but a 
roundhouse curve.” 


“What’ll you bet? I read how you hold the ball in 
THE AMERICAN Boy and it’s duck soup for me now.” 


Specially written articles and stories arousing boyish 
enthusiasm and teaching proficiency, appear in THE 
AMERICAN Boy as the season for each sport rolls around. 
Here is a market ready primed with 500,000 buyers of 
sporting goods. Your advertising running in advance of 
the season will step right into the curve when these 
stories and articles break and knock sales figures into the 
bleachers. 


A half million future athletic champions, averaging 
between 1514 and 16 years in age, turn to the advertising 


e 
pages of mn 


“The a yy py x Mogacine 
for the proper equipment to play with, as naturally as 
they read the articles to learn how to excel. 


As about 80% of all sporting goods sold are bought by 
boys, displaying your goods in their own magazine will 
give you a fat batting average in the sales league. There 
is no better time in the year to start than NOW! 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 


(Member A. B. C.) 








1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


———————_—=— OE 
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GIRDERS THAT FIT 


Across the street a nineteen-story struc 
ture is being erected. The huge derrick 
raises a load of steel girders to the tem- 
porary flooring and then swings them 
one by one to their allotted positions. 
Each fits to the fraction of an inch. It 
never happens that an occasional one 
has to be laid aside because it is too 
short or too long, and another found to 
replace it. There is no wastage and 
no surplus. 
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The building of a modern skyscraper 
is possible only because students of struc- 
tural engineering have gathered together 
accurate scientific data and understand 
clearly the universal principles of engi- 
neering that govern the work. 

So minutely is the plan designed that 
the layman marvels at the precision of 
its working out. What impresses him 
is that the girders fit. He is entirely 
unaware of the scope and infinite detail 
of the plan that makes it possible. 

It can hardly be expected that the 
component parts of an advertising cam- 
paign will fit together properly if the 
planning is based on nothing more than 
a superficial survey. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company believes that the 
precise and effective functioning of a 
campaign calls for the study of unpreju- 
diced data and requires an understanding 
of principles just as fundamental and as 
universal as the engineering principles 
that underlie the building of a skyscraper. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 
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companies have three sales or- 
ganizations; one coming in; one 
working, and one going out. 

The sales manager who can re- 
duce that turnover by one-half, is 
worth a lot more pay. Take an 
example again, to illustrate the 
point: 

Assume that in our hypothetical 
sales organization used in this 
article, that the labor turnover 
was fifty per cent—that is, the 
manager had to hire and train 
fifty salesmen each year in order 
to keep it up to 100 men. 

Even if it cost only $500 to get 
and train each man, then 
of his overhead went into sales 
labor turnover. Another sales 
manager who could reduce that 
turnover one-half, would reduce 
sales overhead cost $12,500 a year, 
and he would be a better invest- 
ment at $22,500 a year, than our 
hypothetical manager at $10,000. 

The reason is obvious: A 
steadier, more stable sales organi- 
zation would produce more sales 
and therefore reduce the ratio of 
the sales manager’s salary to total 
sales, wholly apart from the re- 
duced overhead. 

Your own sales manager’s value 
can be figured out on this basis. 
Find out what he is now costing, 
and what he can be worth at the 
same ratio of cost by attaining 
what he knows can be attained. 

He will get it—if he earns it. 

If you don’t give it to him, some 
other boss will, for there are a lot 
of businesses looking for more 
business at the present or lower 
sales managing and sales overhead 
costs. 


C. W. Pearson Elected Officer 
of Buffalo Foundry 


C. W. Pearson, sales director of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected vice- 
presttent and treasurer of the company. 

: Pearson will continue to supervise 
sales. 


Cheramy Account for N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


Cheramy, Inc., New York, maker of 
“Cappi” perfumes, extracts, creams, and 
other toilet requisites, has appointed 
. Ayer & Son to direct its 
advertising. 
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“American Exporter” Buys 
“Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine” 

The Johnston Buoowt Publishing Com. 
pany, New York, = blisher of American 
Exporter, has Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine — Daniel T. Mal- 
lett, who eng the publication nearly 
thirty years Associated _ Ed- 
win C., Frank in and Walter B. John- 
ston in the publication of Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine will Roy F. Souie, 
who was for many years editor of Hard- 
ware Age. Mr. Soule will be vice-presi- 
dent of the publishing company and edi- 

tor of the magazine. 


Schulze Baking Account with 


J. Walter Thompson 


The Schulze Baking Com f 
Chicago, ‘“Butter- Kruse” ary d oe 


pase its advertising cee with the 


. Walter Thompson pany, of New 
York, The Schulze Consanr has three 
plants in Chicago and one each in De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Kansas City, Des Moin _— a, 
Peoria, Ill., and Springfield 


Royal F. Ross Begins New Oil 


Trade Paper 

Royal F. Ross has begun publication 
of The Oil Man, a new monthly pub- 
lication for wholesale »~- of petroleum 
roducts in tank car tr. Ross 
ormerly published re Petroleum 
Magazine.. The Oil Man will be pub- 
lished at Chicago. 


Shoe Association Forms Adver- 
tising Managers’ Council 

At a recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association, an 
advertising managers’ council was 
formed. Advertising staffs of member- 
ship concerns are eligible. Frequent 
conferences for exchange of experiences 
are planned. 





Lifebuoy Soap with Corman 
ncy 
The Lever anion Com: 
bridge, Mass., has ies appelanel Te he , ~4 
man Company, New York advertising 
—4~ to Neca the advertising of Life- 
"oy 


Has Canadian Postum Cereal 


Account 
The Canadian Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, of Toronto, placed its adver- 
tising account with The Baker Adver- 
tising Agency, Limited, also of Toronto. 


“Hardware News” to Move to 


Philadelphia 
Hardware News, ss has been pub- 
lished at Pittsbur; will move its 
headquarters to P’ Hladeiphis on April 1. 








Mc 
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Fifty-five out of every one hundred 
Iowans live in cities and towns. 





INFLUENCING 
THE IOWA DEALER 


The following letter was written by a leading 
furniture dealer in an Iowa city of 20,000 
population— 
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“We thank you for the information in 
your letter of February 20th on “ ‘i 
Kitchen Cabinet campaign in The Des 
Moines Sunday Register. We have consid- 
ered taking on the agency for this cabinet, 
but, owing to the fact that we have for a 
number of years carried a well-known 
competing line, have hesitated doing so. 





“Owing to the fact that The Sunday 
Register has such a large Sunday circu- 
lation in our city, it is now quite likely 
that we will consider adding this line, even 
at the expense of having to discontinue the 
other one.” 








For sectional newspaper campaigns The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune is an ideal 
medium. Over 130,000 daily and 125,000 
Sunday circulation concentrated in one mar- 
ket unit—Des Moines and Iowa. This cir- 
culation reaches dealer and consumer in over 
1,000 Iowa cities and towns. 


Copy listing names of dealers and jobbers 
throughout the state is particularly effective 
in this market zone. 
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“Cheriola” Trade- 
Mark Is Denied Regis- 
tration Privilege 





HE United States Patent Of- 

fice, in a recent opinion, denied 
Theodore L. Lange the privilege 
of registering the name “Cheriola” 
for use on a soft drink. The de- 
nial was made on the application 
of the Coca-Cola Company. In 
Printers’ INK a few weeks ago 
the Little Schoolmaster presented 
the brief submitted in this case by 
the Coca-Cola Company. It was 
said to be the shortest brief on 
record. 

In an opinion denying the regis- 
tration H. I. Houston, acting ex- 
aminer of interferences, said: 

“The applicant seeks registra- 
tion of the mark ‘Cheriola’ written 
in script for use on a soft drink 
and syrup for making the same. 
The opposer asserts prior use and 
registration of the mark ‘Coca- 
Cola’ for use on the same charac- 
ter of goods. 

“No testimony has been taken, 
but parties entered into a stipula- 
tion (see paper No. 10) in which 
prior use by the Opposer of its 
mark on a soft drink was ad- 
mitted by the applicant. On behalf 
of the Coca-Cola Company it is 
contended that the marks of the 
contestants bear such resemblance 
that confusion is likely to occur 
from their concurrent use on like 
goods. This is denied on behalf 
of the party Lange. 

“Both marks are displayed in 
script. They have the same initial 
letter and the final syllables are of 
like sound. In the case of the 
Coca-Cola Co. v. Chero-Cola Co. 
(288 O. G. 432; 51 App. D. C.; 
273 Fed., 755) the Court of 
Appeals held the marks ‘Coca- 
Cola’ and ‘Chero-Cola’ to be de- 
ceptively similar. In view of this 
ruling any doubt as to similarity 
between the marks of the contest- 
ants in this proceeding is resolved 
in favor of the opposer who has 
been in the field since 1886 and 
whose mark has become well 
known to the public through ex- 
tensive advertising. 

-“The opposition is sustained and 
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is hereby adjudged that Theodore 
L. Lange, the applicant, is not en- 
titled to the registration.” 





Louis H. Frohman Reopens 
Agency at New York 


Louis H. Frohman has reopenei his 
advertising agency at New York, which 
» closed in May, 1917, joining the 

E. F. at that time as a first, licuten- 


= attached'to the 77th Division. At 
the close of the war he returned to ad. 
vertising work, assuming ,management of 
the advertising and printing of the 
Inter-Allied Games at Paris in June and 
July, 1919. After two years of advertis- 
ing work in Paris for French and 
American companies, Mr. Frohman re. 
turned to New York to become advertis- 
ing manager of the Durant Motors, Inc 
More recently he has been in charge of 
production at the New York office of the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, Rochester 
advertising agency 

Accounts being handled by Mr. Frob- 
man include the United Motors Prod- 
ucts Company, maker of ‘‘United” motor 
trucks, rand Rapids, Mich., using 
newspapers and business papers; the 
Isotta Motors, Inc., importers of Isotta 
Fraschini automobiles, using class maga 
zines and newspapers; the Patterson 
King Corporation, architects aiid 
builders, using newspapers and full 
pages in class and architectural maga 
zines, and the American Academy of 
Dramatic Artg, using general magezincs, 
all of New “York.., 





Has “Clothcraft” Clothing 
Account 


The advertising accout of The Jo- 
seph & Feiss Comgggy, Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of “Clothcraft” clothing for 
men, has been placed with the New York 
office of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency. 





Silk Account with Philadelphia 


Agency 
The Toohey Silk Mills, of New York, 
manufacturer of Toohey silk fancies, has 
laced its advertising account with Jen- 
ins-Martin, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 





League of Advertising Women 
to Hold Annual Dinner 


_ The annual dinner and dance oi the 
New York League of Advertising Wo- 
men will be given on the eveninz of 


March 20 at New York. 





New Direct Mail Service at 
Minneapolis 


S. R. Stauffer, has formed an adver- 
tising service under his own name at 
Minneapolis, specializing in direct-mail. 
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Complete Advertising Service— 
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Now ready for distribution— 


“Facts & Figures” 


(300 pages of vital information on 


the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market) 


HIS valuable analysis, compiled at great cost 

by The Journal, will be sent on request to 
national advertisers and advertising agencies 
desiring complete and current information on 
the Milwaukee- Wisconsin market. 


Its 300 pages cover in an all-inclusive 
way suchimportant subjects as these :— 


Industrial, financial, retail, wholesale conditions 
in Milwaukee—number of firms and employees, 
wages paid, capital employed, value of products 
—property valuation and per capita wealth— 
number of banks, bank clearings, savings de- 
posits— population and how it is divided— 
agricultural Wisconsin, number and valuation 
of farms, value .of crops, livestock and farm 
produce— dairying Wisconsin, amount and 
value of cheese, butter and milk products— 
and thousands of other vital facts dealing with 
the prosperity and purchasing-power of the 
Milwaukee- Wisconsin territory. 

Write for your copy of “Facts and Figures” today ~ you 
will have many occasions to consult and profitably use 
this valuable data-book throughout the year. 


The Milwaukee 
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~The Tax that Hurts 
} N indi oii of income-tax reports, 


the price of being governed comes 
home to roost on your own pocketbook. 


FF t= Ff lh, 
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Our taxes threaten our American 
standard of living—smother ambition 
—penalize the man who saves and 
discourage the man who invests. 


Zg2 Sees! 


heal 


To make America a better place to live in, 
we must devise taxation that will encourage 
‘enterprise and take the wet blanket off 
_ brains and energy. In this week’s Collier’s, 
Irving T..Bush shows where your taxes go 
‘and the harm they do. Mr. Bush says: 


oo Ss SS 2 


“If you have a boy and want to make a 
real man out of him, do you tell him you 
will take away half of what he saves? 
That is just what you are saying to the 
young men of America today. The more 
they make themselves a vital, construc- 
‘tive force in-the country, the more you 
will tax them. 


“The common sense of taxation, in a nut- 
_ Shell, is: put your taxes upon what 
" people spend and not upon what they 
"save." = 
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America is—always has been—a country of 
opportunity. To preserve that opportunity, 
we must work together toward a new and 
better plan for organizing our great business 
of living together. Public opinion—your 
opinion—must do this. 


Collier’s is helping, not by making up 
people’s minds, but by shaking up people’s 
minds—telling them not what to think, but 
what to think about. 


The alert men and women who read Collier’s 
look to it as the sound and lively core round 
which public opinion can be moulded. These 
people, useful and influential, provide the 
most responsive market an advertiser of 
good goods can reach. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Reaching Book Buyers 
in Chicago 


is simply a matter of addressing them through the medium to 
which they are accustomed to look for all bookish informa- 
tion and guidance. 


That medium, as experienced booksellers know, is The 
Chicago Daily News. 

The Wednesday Bookpage of The Chicago Daily News 
occupies a unique position in the cultural life of Chicago, com- 
manding the interest and confidence of the great majority of 
the English-reading public of this vast market. 


Discerning and experienced publishers capitalize this 
interest in and loyalty to The Wednesday Bookpage, and 
in consequence The Daily News, year-in and year-out, 
carries more book advertising than any other Chicago 
newspaper, daily or Sunday—often more than all the other 
newspapers combined. 


The following figures for the year 1922 attest these facts * 


TOTAL VOLUME OF BOOK ADVERTISING APPEARING 
IN ALL CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS IN THE YEAR 1922 


7-——-Comparison——, 
Lines 





nes 
The Chicago Daily News.......... 173,475 173,475 
EE i ads Sisidisieie ose a esa 102,155 102,155 
ey ae re 49,415 
The Daily Herald-Examiner....... 3,473 
, 5 | Ea EADS re 1,173 
Be MINE iss isso ois 0 s:0c's's ety 0 els 57 
The Suriday Trivine.....0::..00006-- 52,688 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner..... 16,149 
The Daily News’ excess over the 
next highest score, that of the Post 71,320 


In January, 1923, The Daily News printed 11,193 lines of book 
advertising, 5,251 more lines than were printed by the Post, having 
the next highest score. 

This continual leadership of The Daily News in book advertising 
is incontrovertible testimony to the results publishers obtain by 
placing their announcements in 


The Chicago Daily News 
First in Chicago 


*Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, an independent audit service 
maintained by all the Chicago Newspapers. 
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How Sellers Gets Retailers to Help 
Sell Other Retailers 


Kitchen Cabinet Manufacturer Finds Big Advertising Asset in Testimonial 
Letters from Retail Trade 


An interview by G. A. Nichols with 


O. P. Perkins 


Vice-President, G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 


T= H. S. Barney Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y., had the 
idea it was approaching the satu- 
ration point in the sale of kitchen 
cabinets in that territory. It was 
going along in a satisfactory way 
with the sale of the Sellers kitchen 
cabinet, made by the G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Company of Elwood, Ind. 


Ever since 1915 it had been push- 


ing the item energetically and 
thought it had filled the bigger 
portion of its market. 

Therefore when a Sellers re- 
sale man came along with a 
proposition that the Barney com- 
pany put on a big special effort to 
sell a hundred cabinets or more in 
one week he did not meet with a 
great deal of encouragement. A 
Sellers resale man is one who not 
only sells cabinets to a retailer but 
takes personal charge of the oper- 
ation of reselling them to the re- 
tailer’s customers. This particu- 
lar man, to show the Schenectady 
dealer that within his reach there 
was a vast unfilled market for 
kitchen cabinets, made a canvass 
of the town. He turned up hun- 
dreds of live prospects. 

The result was that a large ship- 
ment of kitchen cabinets was or- 
dered and the date set for a spe- 
cial sale of which the resale man 
was to be in charge. He returned 
to Schenectady at the proper time, 
helped the retailer prepare adver- 
tising for the event, put in special 
window trims and interior displays 
and drilled the store’s sales force 
thoroughly in all the Sellers’ talk- 
ing points. The night before the 
sale was to start he held a meeting 
of everybody employed in the store 
and filled them with enthusiasm. 

During the week’s effort 133 
cabinets were sold, one day’s rec- 

rd being thirty-nine. The store 
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management telegraphed the good 
news to Perkins, vice- 
president of the Sellers company 
in charge of sales. The telegram 
challenged “somebody to beat our 
record.” Mr. Perkins thought this 
was good advertising doctrine to 
spread around and so he mailed 
reproductions of the telegram to 
all the company’s customers and 
prospects. He also featured the 
message in business-paper adver- 
tising. 

All of which supplies a typical 
instance of how the company re- 
quisitions the help of its customers 
in giving the widest and most fav- 
orable publicity to its resale plan 
of creating a market for kitchen 
cabinets. The whole proposition 
of inducing a retailer to put on a 
special sale under the direction of 
the company’s representative and 
then help advertise it through the 
medium of a favorable testimonial 
letter is carried out in the minutest 
detail. 

When a Sellers representative 
approaches a retailer with the pro- 
posal that he stimulate sales by a 
week’s intensive use of the re- 
sale method his task is to sell the 
retailer on the plan, carry it out, 
and then get from him a letter 
which the company can use for de- 
velopment purposes. 


LAYING THE SATURATION GHOST 


The first objection he usually 
encounters is the saturation argu- 
ment. If the dealer has been sell- 
ing the kitchen cabinets for any 
length of time he is likely to 
imagine he has about reached his 
limit and that there is little to be 
gained by forcing things. 

The Sellers man does not at- 
tempt to combat this idea by use 
of words. He gets out into some 
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likely residence section and puts in 
two or three days ringing door- 
bells with the object of getting a 
definite idea as to the selling 
possibilities in the town. The can- 
vassing is done on a definite plan; 
every step of which is prepared in 
advance. 

When the woman comes to the 
door in response to his ring the 
salesman, following out his defi- 
nite instructions to the letter, 
steps back, lifts his hat and says: 

“I did not come to sell you any- 
thing, madam, but wish you would 
be good enough to give me a little 
information.” 

Has she a kitchen cabinet? If 
so, what make is it? How does it 
please her? 

If she has a cabinet and it is not 
a Sellers the representative ven- 
tures the supposition that “of 
course there will be no use in try- 
ing to interest you in any other 
kind.” 

He hopes she will say she would 
be interested and often this is 
what she does say. The question 
is phrased carefully, though, so as 
to bring out her exact reaction 
toward the other kind of cabinet 
and thus get an idea as to whether 
at any time she would be a Sellers 
prospect. Much important in- 
formation is gained through the 
asking of this seemingly innocent 
question. It is a common thing 
for the woman to start right in 
and discuss her experiences with 
her cabinet. On further ques- 
tioning she generally will tell what 
she likes or dislikes about it. 
Often the woman questioned has a 
Sellers. Her remarks concerning 
it usually confirm the company in 
its idea as to the excellence of the 
product and among the objections 
have been some concrete sugges- 
tions which have brought about 
improvements. 

After completing his questioning 
the Sellers man asks the woman 
whether her neighbor next door 
has a cabinet. He inquires as to 
its make and how she likes it. He 
will inquire also as to the neigh- 
hor in the second house down, the 
third, the fourth or as far as the 
woman’s information extends. The 
object is to gain as much informa- 
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tion as possible without making 
the actual calls. On an average, 
using this system, the Sellers man 
gets by through calling at every 
fourth house. 

In nearly every case the canvass 
reveals that the kitchen cabinet 
market in the town has hardly 
been touched. The retailer js 
usually amazed at what he did not 
know and is ready to give an 
order for the extra cabinets neces- 
sary in putting on the special sale 
effort. 

In Pittsburg, Kans., early this 
year the Sellers man rang door- 
bells for one day and found nearly 
100 live prospects on a single 
street. The retailer was convinced. 
The resulting special sale was a 
complete success and the letter the 
retailer gave the salesman supplied 
good advertising ammunition to 
use throughout that district. 


NO CENSURE FOR THE RETAILER 


It might be expected that the 
company, after so many expe- 
riences of this kind with retailers, 
would come to believe that the 
average retailer’s remissness in the 
matter of not knowing his selling 
possibilities should entitle him to 
much censure. But Mr. Perkins 
does not believe that way. A little 
experiment right at home removed 
any inclination there might have 
been to criticize the retailer. 

The Sellers business is by far 
the biggest thing in the town of 
Elwood—a place of about 10,000 
inhabitants. The people are proud 
of it, as is usually the case when a 
large industry works up from an 
infinitesimal beginning in a town 
far away from city influence. 

“It might be expected under 
these circumstances,” says Mr. 
Perkins, “that everybody in this 
town at all a prospect for a kitchen 
cabinet would have one. A couple 
of weeks ago we thought we 
would find out. One of our men 
canvassed part of a street, be- 
ginning just three blocks away 
from this plant and found sixty- 
five prospects for the sale of 
kitchen cabinets. If this sort of 
thing is the condition in Elwood 
where everybody knows our goods 
and believes in us I guess we have 
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not much cause to criticize the re- 


tailer for not knowing his local 
market. 

“The saturation argument is so 
easy to answer and disprove that 
one is inclined to be amazed at its 
prevalence. The vogue of the 
kitchen cabinet is really only be- 
gianing in a very small way. With 
other articles of furniture the case 
is different and this is a matter of 
long continued education. In the 
old days practically every home 
had a sofa, or a lounge as some 
pcople call it. Today you see some 
adaptation of or improvement up- 
on the sofa—a davenport, a day 
bed, a divan. The kitchen cabinet 
is about twenty-five years old and 
has had no opportunity to get the 
cumulative benefit of such educa- 
tional influences. Nevertheless re- 
tailers talk about saturation, all 
the while having failed even to 
make a real beginning on what 
they actually can do. But will they 
take our word about this in a gen- 
eral way? Not so you can notice 
it. General arguments have little 
or no effect in a proposition of 
this kind. We have to go right 
out in a man’s own town and show 
him by facts, figures and names 
where he is 100 per cent wrong in 
his estimate of his market possi- 
bilities. Then, to give point to our 
argument, we will turn in and sell 
the goods for him.” 

After such a canvass and the 
special sale that usually results, the 
matter of a testimonial letter from 
the retailer thus benefited is not 
left to his generosity or to chance. 
Getting the letter is the concluding 
feature of the resale man’s mis- 
sion. He asks for it. And, if need 
be, he tells the retailer what he 
would like to have him say. There 
never is any trouble about getting 
the letter but the Sellers man does 
not wait very long for the retailer 
to volunteer to write it. 

Some of the more striking testi- 
monials, such as the telegram 
from the Schenectady dealer, are 
featured in the company’s business- 
paper advertising with the object 
of presenting concrete evidence of 
what the Sellers resale plan can 
do. But, in such cases, the reader 
is told that in’ his own State or 
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district are dealers who have had 
similar experiences. He is invited 
to send for the names. 

“We do this,” Mr. Perkins ex- 
plains, “to create confidence in the 
genuineness of the testimonials 
and also to bring about oppor- 
tunities to send to inquirers the 
names of dealers near them who 
have successfully used our plan. 
A man in California or Texas 
reading a letter from a retailer in 
New York or Maine may possibly 
regard it as being akin to the old 
conception of a patent medicine 
testimonial. But when you offer 
to send him letters from dealers 
in his own district he is favorably 
impressed regardless of whether 
he asks you to make good. 


WHY TESTIMONIALS ARE FEATURED 


“The main object of featuring 
the testimonials in our business- 
paper advertising is to give them 
standing and thus prepare the way 
for our direct-by-mail follow-up 
efforts. Most of the letters we get 
are used locally. After the sale in 
Pittsburg, Kans., for example, our 
man asked for and receive! a let- 
ter from the retailer highly prais- 
ing our plan and telling of the re- 
sults. This was sent to a list of 
dealers in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Most of the letters are 
handled in this way. Some we re- 
produce in facsimile and others 
we reprint in circulars. We mail 
them to retailers as part of the 
advance work we do to prepare 
the way for visits from our sales- 
men. Backed up by our business- 
paper advertising, they are very 
effective indeed in this capacity. 
They are valuable because they 
show what has been done rather 
than’ our idea of what we can do.” 

The Sellers company often asks 
its customers to write special let- 
ters to prospects upon whom :t 
may be working. This may be 
done either to sell a man his initial 
order of cabinets or to convince 
him regarding some specific fea- 
ture of the selling plan. 

For example, Sellers believes 
cordially in the use of premiums 
to induce sales during special ef- 
forts. It buys from manufac- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Patent Office 
Report Shows Record 
Year 


Special Washington Correspondence 
T= year 1922 constituted a 
record for the Patent Office in 
many ways. Trade-mark applica- 
tions filed reached a new “high” 
at 12,793, beating the record of the 
previous year by 1,139. Fees paid 
into the office amounted to more 
than $3,000,000 for the first time in 
history. Cash expended by the office 
amounted to almost three million 
dollars and was more than a quar- 
ter million dollars greater than 
the previous high year. One thou- 
sand six hundred and twelve labels 
were registered under the 1874 
copyright law, making a new rec- 
ord in that direction also. Con- 
gress added to the laurels of the 
office for the year by providing 
the largest increase in force of 
any single legislative enactment in 
the history of the office. This in- 
crease, involving eighty-five addi- 
tional employees, of whom twelve 
must qualify as “Assistant Ex- 
aminers of Trade-Marks and De- 
signs” will not be available, how- 
ever, until July 1, 1923. 
Applications for registration of 
trade-marks were 147 per cent 
greater than in 1918, reaching the 
total of 16,992. The present re- 
port gives for the first time the 
number of trade-marks advertised 
in the “Official Gazette” for oppo- 
sition purposes, this number being 
10,590 in 1922. At the present rate 
in 1923 this number wi!l be in- 
creased to 12,500. No figures of 
the number of trade-mark regis- 
trations renewed during the year 
or of trade-marks canceled are 
given, although it is known that 
these figures are increasing rapid- 
ly. Thus, forty-two registrations 
have been renewed in the first 
eight weeks of 1923, all of these 
registrations having been origi- 
nally granted thirty years ago. 
The report evidences many ad- 
ministrative improvements in the 
Patent Office during the year and 
it may be said that the office is 
now on a higher plane of efficiency 
than it has been for many years 
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past. It is the hope of the com 
missioner that when the addi- 
tional staff becomes available July 
1, great inroads will be made on 
the accumulated work (on Decem- 
ber 31 there were 71,173 patent 
and: 6,709 design and trade-mark 
applications awaiting official ac 
tion), particularly in the trade- 
mark division where it is hoped 
that by January 1, 1924, every ap- 
plication will be considered within 
thirty days of its filing. As usual, 
the report fails to make any 
recommendations for amendments 
to the patent or trade-mark laws, 
although it is generally admitted 
that these laws require drastic re- 
vision. 


Another Chest Freed of Its 
Load 


Joun Tuomas MILLER 
ADVERTISING 
New York, March 9, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank goodness and Amos Bradbury 
for your article on ‘‘Expositions.” 

This had to be said and you’ve said 
it with a bite in it. We are sure that 
in reading it everyone who has had, 
however remotely, anything to do with 
“shows’’—save the w. k. promoters— 
must feel a sense of buoyancy at having 
= load lifted off their chests for 
t 





em. 
All the exhibitors we have met peren 
nially damn the idea either with ‘‘faint 
praise” or loud expletives. 

Lead on, Amos, we’re with you one 
hundred thousand strong. 
Joun Tuomas MILLER. 





Pennsylvania Bankers Plan 
Stock Fraud Campaign 


The campaign of the New Jersey 
State Bankers’ Association to curb the 
sale of questionable stocks and _ bonds, 
which was previously reported in Print- 
ERS’ INK, was a complete success, ac- 
cording to Charles H. Laird, Jr., who 
had charge of the work in Camden 
County, N. J. The success of the New 
Jersey campaign has been so gratifying 
that the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is considering plans for a similar 
campaign in Pennsylvania, according to 
former Judge Edward J. Fox, of Easton, 
president. 





New York “Evening Journal” 
Appoints Louis Horning 


Louis Horning has béen appointed 
manager of financial advertising of the 
New York Evening Journal. For the 
last four years Mr. Horning was with 
the financial advertising departments of 
si New York Herald and the New York 

un. 
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Selling sporting goods and outing 
garments in 


Philadelphia— 


leading sports centre in America 


“Philadelphia leads all other American cities in the num- 
ber of individuals who take part in outdoor and indoor 
sports.’—Dr. E. J. Cattell, former City Statistician. 
There is plenty of playing room in Philadelphia. 

From one to five or even more teams represent most of 
Philadelphia’s 16,000 industrial plants in various forms 
of athletics. 

Thousands of mercantile and business establishments, 
clubs, associations, public and private schools, colleges and 
other educational institutions; public playgrounds, Sunday 
Schools, etc., are represented in sporting events of all 
kinds throughout the year. 

You can teach this great army of sports enthusiasts to 
ask for your goods by name or trade-mark through The 
Bulletin—the recognized sporting authority and the fa- 
vorite newspaper of Philadelphians. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one -cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


Philadelphia’s Newspaper 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in America. 


1922 net paid average circulation: 
493,240 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—cC. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 





(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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An extra service that 
and assures 


OT in the interests of the 140,000 readers of the 

Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman but in the interest o/ 
justice is the Farmer-Stockman Protective Association 
operated. 


pr 
th 


Never has a controversy been decided in favor of a sub- 
scriber because he happened to be influential, never in 
favor of an advertiser because his good-will assured lineage. 


Seldom, now, is any serious complaint received against u 
an advertiser. But take case C-488 which was closed b 
February 24th. tl 
A subscriber complained that he had purchased tractor N 
parts from the Oklahoma City branch of a nationally a 
known implement manufacturer and had ordered the = 
parts shipped. The parts were never received and the Ww 
manufacturer advised that they had no record of the T 
order or shipment. by 
Unable to get redress from the manufacturer, the sub- er 
scriber sought the aid of the Protective Association. tk 

fa 


Investigation brought out these facts: The implement 
manufacturer sells exclusively through a local dealer. 
The subscriber had placed his order with the distributor 
and the manufacturer was thus entirely blameless. 


A search of the distributor’s records showed that the 
order had been received and mailed by parcel post. The 
distributor had not charged for insurance and had shipped 
the parcel uninsured. 


Pry Geet 


This report of the Protective Association should assure 
all manufacturers, as it has this implement manufacturer, 
that although the association frequently takes -up claims 
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protects the Advertiser 
the reader 


for subscribers, it is the aim of the association to be just 
and to foster the subscriber’s confidence in the legitimate 
advertiser. Here is the report to the subscriber: 


“Some customers prefer to have their packages insured 
and are willing to pay the insurance, while others object 
to the charge so that many companies ship uninsured 
unless specifically requested to shipinsured.— We sincerely 
believe that you may with confidence place orders with 
these people at any time.” 


More often than not it is found that impartial investiga- 
tion by a non-interested but trusted third party leaves the 
members of a controversy on cordial business terms, and 
with stronger confidence than before in the third party. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Protective Association 
has grown in esteem until more than 800 claims are 
entrusted to it monthly by readers. Isn’t this evidence 
that the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the “trusted” 
farm paper of Oklahoma? 


RE 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. “— Oklahoma City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN % TIMES ~RETAIL SELLING 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Good 
Factory Book | 














Ppone 


CAN A BOOKLET describing a fac- 
tory and showing manufacturing 
operations be made sufficiently 
interesting to hold the attention 
of the layman and create the 
desire to ‘buy? The answer to 
this question is ‘*The Making of 
a Steinway,”’ written by a mem- 
ber of our staff. The second 
edition is just off the press. If 
you, too, might care to put out a 





factory book, we shall be glad to 5 
send you **The Making of a Stein- = 
way’ as our idea of how this kind “ 
of a subject should*be treated. Pe. 
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Charles Francis Press ; 
Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 sit 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City <] 
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Dealer Contests That Start All 
Merchants at Scratch 


Contest Plans Which Place the Large and Small Merchant on an 
Equal Footing 


L litor of Printers’ INK: 

As you doubtless know, we sell gen- 
eral merchandise to general stores here 
the South. We have a large force 
ot traveling salesmen and also conduct 
large mail-order busi publishing 
large net price catalogue each month. 
We put on a contest last May for the 
nerchant who bought the largest amount 
of goods from us in one month. The 
merchant that won this prize was sur- 
prised to receive the prize, because he 
thought there would be other merchants 
much larger than he was that would 
win the prize. 

We have tried different kinds of con- 
tests, but practically in every instance 
our customers say, ‘“‘Well, there is no 
use trying; some other merchant bigger 
than I will get the prize.” 

f you have any suggestions to make 
along this line, we assure you they will 
be greatly appreciated. 





ANY manufacturers have ex- 
L perienced difficulty in plan- 
ning their dealer contests so that 
all merchants have an equal op- 
portunity of finishing among the 
prize winners. In a large number 
of contests the small merchant is 
placed at a disadvantage. He has 
little or no opportunity of coming 
out on top against the competition 
of the larger stores. This handi- 
cap is so generally realized that 
the small merchant simply refuses 
to enter the contest, or, if he 
does, he goes about it in a half- 
hearted manner which is hardly 
conducive to any high degree of 
success. 

The contest referred to in the 
above letter is exactly the type we 
have in mind. The company of- 
fered prizes to the merchant 
who purchased the largest amount 
of merchandise in a single month. 
Obviously, that leaves the small 
dealer out of the running. Only 
the largest stores, under such con- 
ditions, will make a serious ef- 
fort at competition. 

In this connection we recall a 
certain company’s contest which, 
although also planned on the basis 
of increases in purchases was so 
arranged that the smaller buyers 
were convinced a.prize was within 
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their grasp. This manufacturer’s 
idea had for its foundation a per- 
centage of increase in purchases. 
In other words the dealer who 
bought $500 worth of merchan- 
dise during 1921 and $550 in 1922 
was credited with a ten per cent 
increase. At the same time the 
retailer who placed an order for 
$5,000 in 1921 and $5,500 the next 
year was also credited with a ten 
per cent increase. 

However, even this plan can 
hardly be called equitable in as 
much as it really operates to the 
disadvantage of the larger store. 
Nevertheless, that is not always 
a serious obstacle. As a rule, 
a company’s largest distributors 
need no prodding. It is the 
smaller merchant who has to be 
stimulated and if such a plan as 
that just described leaves the 
larger merchants out in the cold, 
it is hardly to be discredited if 
it actually succeeds in inducing 
the small dealer to show greater 
interest and activity. 

During the last several years 
Printers’ INK has examined 
many dealer contest plans. All 
types and styles were represented. 
Among these we recall very few 
based on a sales or purchase in- 
crease which placed all distrib- 
utors on the same footing. Of 
course, it is always dangerous to 
say that anything can’t be done. 
No sooner is such a statement 
made than someone comes for- 
ward with the solution. 

The present practice is to plan 
the contest so that while it ac- 
complishes the same result it goes 
about the task in a more subtle 
manner. Experience has proved 
it is best not to make the under- 
lying purpose of the contest too 
obvious. All dealer contests are 
planned to further sales. That is 
a foregone conclusion. Neverthe- 
less, most manufacturers have 
found it better to employ some 
idea which, of itself, eventually 
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obtains the desired increase in 
sales, and yet, on the surface, 
does not indicate too clearly that 
this is the final aim. A good il- 
lustration of what we have in 
mind is the contest instituted by 
the George Blabon Company of 
Philadelphia during 1921. Prizes 
were offered to those merchants 
who best answered this question: 

“What Methods Have You 
Found to Be Most Successful in 
Increasing the Sale of Linoleum?” 

There are no handicaps in the 
contest which has for its basis a 
question of this type. Successful 
selling methods or ideas are not 
the exclusive property of the large 
store. As applied to single items 
of merchandise, one is just as 
likely to find practical plans at 
some cross-road emporium as in 
a metropolitan department store. 
For this reason the Blabon con- 
test was exceptionally successful. 
A large number of replies were 
received. These furnished exceed- 
ingly valuable advertising and 
merchandising data. 

More important, though, was 
the fact that all those merchants 
who competed were forced to con- 
sider the sales possibilities of 
linoleum in general and Blabon 
Linoleum in particular. That 
means these dealers sold them- 
selves on the product. They im- 
pressed on their minds its main 
talking points and convinced 
themselves of its profit possi- 
bilities. 

Probably one of the most con- 
sistent users of the dealer contest 
idea is E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis. The Atkins’ contest 
runs throughout the year. For 
1921 the contest had for its pur- 
pose an increase of window dis- 
plays. The contest was advertised 
in the hardware trade papers. A 
prize of $10 was offered to each 
winner. After the contest had 
been running a short time the 
company began reproducing the 
prize-winning displays in its busi- 
ness paper copy together with a 
picture of the window trimmer. 

This added touch was a master 
stroke. Everyone is anxious to 
see his name in print. When the 
inducement of having one’s photo- 
graph spread out on a magazine 
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is made, the appeal is irresistible. 

_Each week as the prize-winning 
displays and window trimmer: 
were featured in the advertising 
interest in the contest was re- 
newed. As a result, the interes: 
did not wane. The company was 
able to continue the contest for 
an entire year and at the same 
time avoid any loss of enthusiasm 

In this fashion the Atkins com- 

pany secured window displays 
which would otherwise never have 
been obtained. What is more 
they were good displays. That 
infers increased sales as a logical 
sequence. In addition, the com- 
pany found that a number of mer- 
chants who had strayed from the 
fold again became Atkins cus- 
tomers, 
_ This year the Atkins company 
is running another contest of 
twelve months’ duration. Dealers 
are being asked to write a_letter 
on the subject of “When Selling 
Atkins Saws I Say to My Cus- 
tomer——” The letter can be in 
the form of a monologue between 
the merchant and customer or 
just a straight sales talk. Every 
letter accepted for publication en- 
titles the writer to a check for 
$10. Incidentally, everybody sub- 
mitting a letter will receive some 
token expressing the company’s 
appreciation for his interest. - 

In announcing the contest the 
company said: 

In our series of advertisements to 
appear each week in this publication this 
year we are going to try to give hard- 
ware dealers, hardware salesmen and 
everybody else interested in the sale of 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws, “Ideas That 
Help Sell Saws.” You will notice that 
we have headed our advertisement in 
that manner, 

We intend to merely offer suggestions 
that have been successfully used by 
other hardware salesmen and’ dealers. 
We figure that’ the’ more you know 
about Atkins Saws, the more you will 
sell. If you have an idea, send it to us 
in the form of. a letter and possibly 
you will be one of the winners in this 
contest, 

Each week we will illustrate and de- 
scribe some saw: so that you will know 
the talking points-on that particular 
tool. All the winning letters we: publish 
ov contain mgny ideas—read 
them. € 

We want to help, you sell more Atkins 
Saws, “ler 4 

Here again you have the con- 
test idea which, if carried out to 
a successful conclusion, is bound 
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to result in additional sales. More 
and more manufacturers are com- 
ing to realize that this is a better 
method of accomplishing the same 
cbjective. 


CONTEST TO INCREASE SALE OF 
’ SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Along similar lines is the con- 
test of Scott & Bowne, makers of 
Scott’s Emulsion. Merchants are 
heing asked to show other dealers 
“How to Increase Scott’s Emul- 
sion Turnover?” Fifty dollars in 
cold is to be paid to the druggist 
civing the best answer. ; 

The Twinplex Sales Company 
is another organization which be- 
lieves in this type of dealer con- 
test. Recently Twinplex asked re- 
tail clerks to write a letter ex- 
plaining what they do when a cus- 
‘omer comes in and purchases a 
package of razor blades, and how 
they follow up this lead to sell 
Twinplex. Here is the prize-win- 
ning letter: 


Handing blades to a customer I ask, 
“How many shaves do you get from 
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one blade?” He tells me how few he 
gets—then I ask him how he would like 
to get about 100 smooth, comfortable 
shaves from each blade. That catches 
his interest and I reach for a Twinplex 
and a blade. I put the blade in as he 
watches me and turn the handle, etc., 
explaining how he can get the kind of 
shaves I have just told him about. 
keep before him how he is benefited by 
saving time and buying blades and most 
of all comfort in shaving, not men- 
tioning the price until last. Then 
come right back with the explanation of 
how it may be purchased on thirty days’ 
trial and ten-year service guarantee, and 
by this usually make the sale. If he is 
not prepared to a today I give him 
the new stropped blade, which means a 
sale later. 


An interesting phase of the sub- 
ject is the matter of prizes. It 
is well to recognize that the suc- 
cess of the contest is likely to 
hinge on the prize offer. Some 
advertisers have found a mone- 
tary reward preferable. Others 
claim a gift of some sort such as 
a watch or fountain pen increases 
the number of contestants. This 
is a debatable point. One thing, 
however, which has been ‘defi- 
nitely settled, is that a prize which 
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is too large and valuable is likely 
to scare away dealers who would 
otherwise enter the competition. 

This was the experience of the 
Standard Kid Manufacturing 
Company of Boston several years 
ago. A contest that company 
conducted offered a first prize of 
$1,000, a second of $500, a third 
of $200 and the fourth of $50. The 
contest was thoroughly advertised 
in the business papers. In addi- 
tion six hundred reprints explain- 
ing the contest were mailed to 
dealers. A total of only 538 re- 
plies was received. 

A post-mortem proved that the 
apparent lack of interest was due 
to the size of the first prize. It 
should be mentioned that the con- 
test called for considerable time 
and effort. No doubt that was 
also a contributing factor. Nev- 
ertheless, the company found the 
main cause was that many mer- 
chants were awestruck by the of- 
fer of $1,000 in a lump sum. At 
the time the company told Print- 
ERS’ INK it was convinced that 
if the first prize had not been 
so high many more answers would 
have been received. , 

here is one more point that 
might be discussed and that is the 
use of the material secured as a 
result of a dealer contest. Very 
often this is allowed to remain 
in the company’s files where it 
serves no useful purpose other 
than to clutter up the cabinets. 
Of late, several advertisers have 
come to realize that the greatest 
benefits to be derived from a 
contest are very often obtainable 
after the competition is over. 
What these manufacturers are 
doing is to place the ideas and 
plans secured through the contest 
before all their distributors in 
some convenient form. The At- 
kins company does this as well as 
Blabon. At the conclusion of the 
Blabon contest a _ sixteen-page 
booklet, entitled “A Dozen of the 
Best Ideas for Increasing Sales 
of Linoleum,” was published and 
distributed. It contained a full 
description of the contest, why it 
was inaugurated, the conditions, 
the prizes, and the twelve winning 
letters each on a separate page.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Bill to Send Proofs Second- 
Class Becomes Law 


The bill providing that publishers may 
send at second-class postage single sheets 
instead of complete copies in proof of 
advertising insertions, recently passed by 
Congress, as reported in the March i 
issue of Printers’ Ink, is now a law, 
having been signed by President Hard 
ing. Until the postmaster-general issues 
regulations covering the law it does not 
become effective. 

In support of the measure before the 
Senate the Post Office Committee, i: 
part, reported: 

“Tf the system of furnishing to a 
vertisers or advertising agencies oni: 
that portion of the magazine or news 
paper containing the ad were generally 
adopted there would unquestionably be a 
great saving of print paper. " It is be 
lieved that the passage of this bill would 
encourage this practice very greatly ani 
that it would soon become practically a 
universal custom and that the saving i: 
paper would run into thousands of tons.” 


George M. Savage Dead 


George M. Savage, president of th 
George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Detroit, died at his home on March 
8 at the age of seventy-one. Mr. Savage 
was a pioneer in the advertising agency 
field, having established his business in 
1874. The death of Mr. Savage follows 
closely upon the recent consolidation of 
his agency with that of E. Le Roy Pel 
letier, as reported in last week’s issue of 
PrinTeERS’ INK. 


“Hearst’s International’ 
Appointments 


Hearst’s International, New York, 
has appointed Stanley V. Gibson as ad- 
vertising manager and Fred H. Gilles- 
pie as Western advertising manager. 

Mr. Gibson, who will make his head 
quarters at New York, was formerly 
advertising manager of Cosmopolitan. 
More recently he had been with the 
Butterick Quarterlies in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Gillespie will make his head 
quarters at Chicago. He was at one time 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, and since then 
has been Western representative of the 
New York American. 


With Dunlop Tire Company 
E. H. Kidder, of Boston, Mass., has 
joined the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Com 


pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., as_ general 
sales manager. He was ‘formerly New 
England district general sales manager 
of the United States Tire Company. 


The Chandler Motor Car Company. 
Cleveland O., reports net profits of 
$1,705.788 in 1922 as compared with 
$41,017 in 1921. 
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L. S.Ayres & Company, with 
eight floors of highest grade 
merchandise, has been an 
Indiana institution for more 
than a half century. 


Does a Retailer 
Welcome the 


Stream of 
New Products ? 


Thousands of new brands come on the market each 
-year and are presented to such organizations as 
L.S. Ayres & Company, large Indianapolis department 
store. Although many unadvertised lines disappear 
each year from the market, department stores find that 
they are constantly carrying a greater number of 
brands of each kind of merchandise. It is their natural 
tendency, therefore, to be conservative when consider- 
ing the purchase of new lines. L.S. Ayres & Company 
naturally is hesitant to stock a line for which a de- 
mand is not assured. An indefinite promise of adver- 
tising to be done after distribution has been secured 
is not an effective sales argument with them, but an 
adequate schedule of advertising placed in The 
Indianapolis News on a non-cancellable basis is a most 
potent argument to this big store and to the other 
stores in the Indianapolis Radius. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 150 Nassau St. J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Bidg. 
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“Oklahoma Farmers RE} t! 








Select the publication that is first choice 
of Oklahoma farmers and dealers alike 


“¢\,KLAHOMA Farmers read The Oklahoma Farmer. It is 

a real constructive farm journal. Our farmers like it 
and have a high regard for its editor, John Fields,” writes 
A. W. Kavanaugh, president of the Western Retail Imple- 
ment and Hardware Association. 


Mr. Kavanaugh knows and his fellow dealers know what the 
farmers of Oklahoma are reading. They also know from 
first-hand observation of the splendidly constructive work 
John Fields has been doing in the interests of Oklahoma 
agriculture for the past 26 years. 


Advertising lineage figures for 1922 are additional conclu- 
sive evidence that The Oklahoma Farmer is always first in 
Oklahoma. During 1922, Oklahoma’ advertisers—the men 
who live in Oklahoma and do business in Oklahoma—used 
nearly 6,000 lines more space in The Oklahoma Farmer than 
in the other paper. And they cheerfully paid a higher rate— 
5e more a line. 


If you are interested in Oklahoma’s wonderful possibilities 
as a market, a request will bring full information about Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma’s first farm paper—The Oklahoma 
Farmer section of The Capper Farm Press. 


Circulation 1,593,160 
F, 


tte Seer THE CAPPER 
TOPEKA, KAN Sections ~Capper's Farmer- Oklahoma Farmer 
— Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze 


Nebr 
Penr 
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the Oklahoma Farmer” 


A. W. KAVANAUGH 





This letter from the president of the 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association is evidence. Read it— 


KAVANAUGH & SHEA 
Dealers in 
GENERAL HARDWARE, STOVES, RANGES, 
CUTLERY, IMPLEMENTS 
ALVA, OKLAHOMA 


February 5, 1923. 
Oklahoma Farmer, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Gentlemen: All salesmen will admit that there 
is more “‘sales resistance” at the present time than 
ever before. 

They will also admit that the “desire to possess”’ 
is.the first point in making a sale. 

This “desire to possess’”” can best be put across 
at the farmer’s own fireside and no better medium 
can be found for this purpose than the farm press. 

Oklahoma farmers read the OKLAHOMA 
FARMER. It is a real, constructive farm, journal. 
Our farmers like it and have a high regard for 
its editor, John Fields. 


As a dealer, I know that the advertising in the 
farm papers carries a great deal of weight and 
just now above all others is the time the dealer 
needs every possible aid. Help create the desire. 
We will try and do the rest. 


Yours truly, 
A. W. KAVANAUGH. 


Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 


FARM PRESS %rkex 


Nebraska Farm Journal~ Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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Why Doesn’t Somebody Advertise 
Advertising P 


facturers Who Do Not Believe In It 


Despite All That Advertising Has Accomplished There Are Still Manu- 


By Charles Austin Bates 


[EprrorraL_ Note: We all agree with 
the author of this article that advertis- 
ing needs advertising. It has always 
needed it and will always need it. The 
fact that advertising is already being 
splendidly advertised is no indication 
that it S$ not require more advertis- 
ing. There are ‘many organizations 
advertising advertising now, such: as 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agents, the Association of Business 
Papers, the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, and the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. These bodies are 
doing good work. Their efforts are ably 
reinforced by the activity of several 
private concerns in er? advertis- 
ing. But despite all this effort, adver- 
tising needs still more advertising. It 
never will get enough. The safi razor 
has been well advertised, but the day 
will never come when it will have been 
advertised enough. Palmolive soap has 
been successfully advertised, but who 
would say that it does not need any 
more advertising? The same is true of 
all other products, ideas and _institu- 
tions. Their need for advertising is 
constant, regardless of how much adver- 
tising has been given to them.] 


T a recent meeting the direc- 


tors were indulging in the 
favorite directorial pastime of 
fnding fault with the manage- 
ment. Profit results for the im- 
mediately preceding period were 
highly satisfactory and every- 
body hoped they would be equalled 
in the ensuing year. 

However, a Director, to feel 
that he is earning his fee and 
asserting his importance must 
make a noise like a Director. 
Therefore, no matter what the net 
results have been, the expenses 
have always been too high. 

Too much money always goes 
into plant equipment and main- 
tenance and all white collar fac- 
tory men are under suspicion. 
Credits and collections come in 
for some adverse attention, and 
the clerical force is always too 
large. 

The production manager and 
the treasurer, sitting in on the 
hoard have good defenses and as 
manufacturing, | accounting and 


financing are specific specialties 
and require definite training and 
study to insure efficiency, direc- 
tors are seldom positive in their 
criticisms of these departments. 

But when it comes to sales and 
advertising the season is always 
open and restraint is discarded. 
No matter what the percentage of 
sales-cost, it is too high. All sales- 
men draw too much money and 
too much traveling expense. 
Some advertising may be neces- 
sary because dealers demand it, 
but if it could have been cut out 
entirely how much better the cash 
statement would have looked. 
The treasurer and factory mana- 
ger are generally in accord with 
these ideas and the director of 
sales is a veritable Ishmael. 
He is the lad whose extravagance 
lowers the dividends. 

At the meeting referred to the 
directors present, besides the 
treasurer, factory manager and 
sales manager, were four not en- 
gaged in the business except as 
directors. There were: (1) A 
reasonably successful but ultra 
conservative manufacturer in an- 
other line whose product is sold 
through commission houses and 
which employs no salesmen and 
no advertising; (2) A _ retired 
stock broker whose principal in- 
come is derived in dividends from 
a very old manufacturing enter- 
prise which is nearly a monopoly; 
(3) The president of an insurance 
company who is also a banker and 
a very successful man; (4) A 
bank president who is also ‘an 
eminent surgeon, and who with 
financial acumen unusual in sur- 
geons has amassed a considerable 
fortune in various ventures. 

Altogether, I think, a personnel 
duplicated in general aspect in 
hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of boards of directors throughout 
the land. 
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Sales for the preceding year 
had been three millions of dollars, 
and the advertising expenditure 
had been 1% per cent. By per- 
sistent effort the sales manager 
had succeeded in securing pre- 
ferred position, largely front 
covers in the leading papers of 
the trade. There is a difference 
of opinion about the relative value 
of front covers and inside pages, 
but that is another question. 

A copy of the leading paper in 
the trade lay on the table with 
the company’s advertisement up- 
permost. 

“What does that cost?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 

“For the year?” 

“No, monthly.” 

“Thirty-six hundred dollars! 
Cut it out. It’s a sheer waste of 
money. I wouldn’t pay thirty-six 
hundred dollars for all the trade 
papers in the world.” 

“But, the paid circulation is 
15,000 monthly. That page laid 
on each dealers desk costs two 
cents. Wouldn’t you write one 
dealer one letter asking for his 
business? And if one why not 
one hundred or fifteen thousand at 
the same rate?” 

“Yes, maybe so, but it is too 
much money. Cut it out.” 

Thereupon, on motion duly 
made, seconded and carried by a 
vote of six to one the sales mana- 
ger was directed to “cut it out.” 

Now this trivial incident is of 
no importance in itself, but the 
general and nearly unanimous.-at- 
titude of this Board toward ad- 
vertising came to me as a shock 
and an awakening. I had come 
to believe that with the amazing 
strides the advertising business 
has made, there were no more 
doubters or skeptics. I was 
serene in the conviction that every- 
body, everywhere, recognized 
the value and necessity of adver- 
tising fully as clearly as he appre- 
ciated the facts of fire and liability 
insurance, plant maintenance and 
the integrity of the product. 

What with Printers’ INK and 
the Sphinx Club—the .-Advertising 
Clubs of the World with a local 
advertising club in practically 
every town that supports a daily 
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newspaper — with colleges teach- 
ing advertising and with the ob- 
trusive opulence of those who 
spend the most money for pub- 
licity, I was asleep with the idea 
that advertising had no opponenis, 

Yet within twenty miles of the 
meeting I am talking about are 
thousands of prosperous concerns, 
officered and directed by boards 
of similar composition—by men 
of far more than average inteili- 
gence, men of standing, success 
and influence, who are as far 
from understanding, appreciating 
and approving advertising as were 
their prototypes twenty years ago. 

These men largely control 
business in their communities and 
to a very considerable degree in- 
fluence opinion. 


THEY NEVER READ ADVERTISING 


They tell me the same old thing 
—‘“nobody pays any attention to 
advertising. -I never read an ad 
and never buy anything because 
of advertising. Oh, my wife 
sometimes reads the department 
store ads, looking for some foolish 
bargain. I don’t see how these 
fellows get away with it. Why, 
Wanamaker must spend a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for 
advertising.” 

When you tell them somebody 
paid the Saturday Evening Post 
a hundred thousand dollars last 
year they think Mr. Curtis has 
sold out. 

Do you realize what a serious 
joke this is? Do you see that 
it means that of all commodities 
and services advertising is prob- 
ably the most inadequately adver- 
tised ? 

Advertising men generally as- 
sociate with advertising men. 
Publishers’ advertising is directed 
to advertisers. The advertise- 
ments of one daily newspaper 
favorably compares its circulation 
and its volume of want or auto- 
mobile advertising with that of 
its daily and Sunday competitors. 

The magazine publishers com- 
pare their one or two millions of 
subscribers, with small fry circu- 
lations of half a million or so. 
Seldom a word anywhere to ad- 
vertise advertising, to enlighten 
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FINANCE 


ANITY FAIR’S monthly financial articles 

discuss only those subjects certain to appeal 
to well-to-do people already familiar with stocks, 
bonds and other fields of investment. It antici- 
pates the special needs of these people in the 
matter of definite investment information just as, 
in its other editorial phases, it anticipates their 
special tastes in art, life and letters. Here again 
Vanity Fair readers are made to feel that the 
magazine is edited for their type of people alone, 
and that the advertiser in such a magazine must 
be speaking especially to their clas. @ ®@ 


© Vanity Fair 





VANITY. PATE 


One of the CONDE NAst GROUP 
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the benighted, to uplift the unre- 

generate unbeliever. 
Advertising agents 
“service” superior to that of their 


competitors. Consciously or un- 
consciously they address the 
clients of other agencies. They 


seek to sell the man who is al- 
ready sold. 

But what about the poor devil 
who is struggling along with 
a prosperous business,and a lot 
of money whose burdens would 
be lightened and whose life 
would be made fuller and brighter 
if he could be made to see - 
beauties of advertising and 
great gain to come from its aseli- 
cation to his particular business. 

To be sure, the agent and the 
publisher are following the line 
of least resistance. They travel 
the trail leading to the immediate 
dollar. 

But their statistical departments 
and trade investigation bureaus 
efficiently and convincingly show 
their advertisers the unconquered 
worlds of uncovered territories— 
of laxly cultivated fields—of the 
uninformed millions of possible 
purchasers and even the impor- 
tance of educating the coming 
generation. 

This is all right, good and 
proper. But why isn’t the same 
sort of general and _ intensive 
work done for advertising? Does 
this sound like slamming the ad- 
vertising profession? Very well, 
that’s what it is and it is slam- 
ming myself just as much. It 
took a trivial incident with a per- 
sonal application to wake me up 
to the fact that there are today 
just as many successful business 
men who do not understand or 
appreciate advertising as_ there 
were twenty years ago. Not so 
great a percentage perhaps, but 
certainly as large a number repre- 
senting fully.as great a field for 
intelligent enlightenment. 

One beauty about advertising 
is that while the primary incen- 
tive would be selfish, the result 
would be beneficent. If we can 
bring the “conviction of sin” to 
scoffing non-advertisers, think how 
much easier, we shall ultimately 
make ‘their lives. Think ‘how 


advertise 


_acgount is! being 
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much more golf they can play 
while their advertising works. it 
will work even while they sleep, 
and if they are going to advertise 
eventually—why not now? 

But then education must start 
in the Kindergarten and work up 
gradually through the ABC's to 
the thrilling conviction that “this 
is a Cat” and “see the Dog run.” 

The readers of Printers’ Inx, 
being a hand-picked bunch of ad- 
vertising highbrows, can have no 
conception of the density of ig- 
norance of the subject that exists 
among the uncognicenti—the Phil- 
istines who’ go on _irritatingly 
piling up fortunes, without the 
aid of advertising and blatantly 
scoffing at its devotees. Printers’ 
INK readers are all either profes- 
sors or post graduate students, 
and it is their duty and privilege 
to spread the Gospel among those 
around them who are sitting in 
darkness. 

The instruction will have to be 
both primary and persistent. We 
cannot take the attitude which 
I have taken on several occasions 
when Printers’ INK has suggested 
that I write something on a given 
phase of advertising. At such 
times I have thought: “What’s the 
use. I wrote all there was to say 
on that subject years ago and so 
did fifty other writers. It is ele- 
mental. Everybody knows all 
about it.” So I didn’t do it. But, 
dearly beloved brethren, I was 
wrong. I am convinced that, in 
spite of all the advertising prog- 
ress and enlightenment we are all 
so proud of, the great mass of 
business men, particularly manu- 
facturers, know as little about ad- 
vertising and are as completely 
unsold on it as they were when 
James Gordon Bennett started the 
New York Herald. 





Insurance Agents Advertise 


Slogan 

The Life Underwriters, Inc., Buffalo, 
an association of general insurance 
agents, is using small space with fre- 
quent insertions in local newspapers to 
advertise the slogan “‘Play Safe with the 
Future—Insure Now.’ The campaign 
is planned for a veh oem. oF 


b: 
Remington Adverti nar ie  ulials, 
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Miss Elsie de Wolfe, in the March Harper's Bazar, illustrates 
a new way of wearing the ubiquitous Deauville handkerchief. 


RCE MAL portraits of distinguished women of 
society and the stage, wearing the clothes they per- 
sonally prefer, are presented in every issue of Harper’s 
Bazar. Thus, Harper’s Bazar shows smart women, 
not only the mode as the couturiers suggest it, but also - 
the mode as it is accepted and worn by the best- 
dressed women in America. 


Harpers Basar 
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these are the factors to — 
study in selecting farm rs 7 
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markets. How completely spen 
can you get these facts for aia 
the farmers to whom you Tt 
are advertising? meth 
In New York State there form 
are nine co-operative of tl 
marketing associations. They 
They are located in the ne 
richest agricultural terri- life 
tory in the country. Their ~— 
products are advertised— _Th 
their crops rotate. A staff —— 
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of experts is in charge of 


the marketing. The mem- by me 
cially 


bers of these organizations 
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IRV MEN’'S 


eague 


NEWS 


lling to farmers? 


control their own business. 
They receive checks regu- 
larly. One organization 
alone does more than $90,- 
000,000 annual business, 
spending $1,000,000 a year 
advertising its products. 

The progressive business 
methods of these farmers 
form a reliable indication 
of their mode of living. 
They are interested pros- 
pects for virtually all the 
necessities and luxuries of 
life. 

The Dairymen’s League 
News — farmer - owned, 
farmer-controlled—is read 
by men directly and finan- 
cially interested in one or 


more of these nine organ- 
izations. A worth -while 
weekly publication, stand- 
ing solidly behind the co- 
operative marketing 
movement. 


The business farmer is 
the type you want to reach. 
Have one of our represen- 
tatives tell you the remark- 
able story of what these 
New York farmers have 
done. Drop us a line today. 


Dairymen’s League News 
Utica, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 119 West 41st St. 
Phone— Bryant 3463 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building 
Phone — Franklin 1429 
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We Are Not Ready for 
Farm Paper Advertising” 


Advertisers and advertising agencies often make 
the above statement to our representatives without 
giving consideration to the fact that THE FARMER'S 
WIFE is not a farm paper. It is, in fact, a woman's 
magazine and belongs in many campaigns where 
other woman’s magazines are used. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is really the only maga- 
zine which can be said to reach a particular class of 
women exclusively—farm women—a selected group 
of women who are heads of families and so perfectly 
located geographically that they wield a tremendous 
influence on their dealer with whom they are person- 
ally acquainted. 


The average purchasing power of these farm 
women is high above the average in the country. 


The farm women of this country purchase approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the food, clothing and household 
necessities purchased thru the dealer. There is only 
one magazine published for them and subscribed 
to by them. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


Wess PuBLISHING Co., Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


95 Madison Avenue 
.New.. York 
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Du Pont Advertises Simplified - 
Paint Line 


Big Advertising Campaign on Paint and Varnish as Follow-up to 
Institutional Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


STANDARDIZATION has been 
the inspiration for many new 
idvertising campaigns since the 
start of the new year. As Julius 
Barnes pointed out in an article 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
March, a realization of how effec- 
tively advertising can serve manu- 
facturers in eliminating excess 
varieties, is inducing many of 
them to use it for this elimination 
of waste. 

The great du Pont industries 
are using advertising on specific 
products in simplified lines as a 
logical sequence to the big insti- 
tutional advertising of last year. 
Standard loads of du Pont pow- 
der were recently advertised to 
concentrate attention on those 
items which had been found most 
serviceable to the great majority 
of customers. A careful study of 
simplification as the key to in- 
creased turnover has inspired a 


new campaign on paints and . 


varnishes now running in national 
mediums. 

Simplification has been called a 
necessary step in reducing the 
present high cost of. distribution. 
In addition to a decrease in sell- 
ing expense to the manufacturer 
and lower prices to the consumer 
through mass production and an 
intelligent application of the re- 
petitive process, simplification in 
industry is of great interest to the 
retailer. The du Pont company 
has emphasized this point in mer- 
chandising its new advertising to 
the trade. Recently this company 
said to its dealers: 

“Retail merchandising has — be- 
come a more and more compli- 
cated proposition during the last 
few years. The different lines and 
items that a well-stocked store had 
to carry thas been multiplied almost 
indefinitely. A recent hardware 


jobber’s catalogue contained about 
24,000 different items. 


“Manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers are realizing that it is time 
something was done toward stand- 
ardization and simplification of 
lines, in the interest of efficient 
and economical merchandising. In 
many lines the whims of cus- 
tomers have been catered to, to an 
unreasonable extent, so that the 
retail dealer is obliged to load up 
his shelves with a number of 
slow-selling products which do not 
fill any real need of the consumer. 

“Excessive variety is no longer 
a talking point in stocking a line. 
During the next year or two there 
will be an effort to simplify lines 
and to limit the stock that the 
average dealer must carry to 
products which fill a definite need 
of the consumer. The ideal condi- 
tion in merchandising is to carry 
the smallest possible number of 
different items consistent with 
adequate service to the customer. 

“This principle is being applied 
to paint and varnish lines with 
conspicuous success. Not many 
years ago the number of shades in 
a prepared paint line might be be- 
tween sixty and one hundred. 
Every conceivable color was rep- 
resented, and many of the shades 
were so near alike that it re- 
quired careful observation to de- 
tect any difference. These differ- 
ences in shade proved of no real 
value to the consumer and were 
carried because dealers here and 
there imagined that they could not 
get along without them. 

“During the war, the War In- 
dustries Board required that the 
paint lines should be simplified 
and unnecessary products elimi- 
nated. Now leading lines of pre- 
pared paint are standardized on 
thirty-two shades, which fill every 
practical requirement without 
forcing the retailer to make an 
extensive investment in stock of 
products of infrequent demand. 
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“The du Pont line is standard- 
ized in this way, and for stores 
that do not want to handle the en- 
tire line of colors, there are avail- 
able color cards with twenty-four, 
eighteen and twelve shades, which 
include the best selling items. 


So the Chemical Engineer 
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means a faster turnover and a 
better net profit at the end of the 
year. 

“During the past two years the 
du Pont paint and varnish line has 
been standardized and simplified 
following almost the identical 
plans which are rec- 
ommended by the 
Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association and the 
Department of Com- 
merce. In handling 
the du Pont paint and 








varnish line, there- 
fore, you have the 
assurance that these 
simplification plans, 
which are the results 
of the best merchan- 
dising experts in the 
country, are being 
followed 100 per cent 
in the du Pont line. 

“Simplification, of 
course, means a sav- 
ing in production cost 
to the manufacturer. 
It means a_ bigger 
saving to the dealer 
and jobber, because 
he is not obliged to 
load up his shelves 
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with slow-selling col- 
ors, lines and _ sizes. 
It is the most impor- 





tant forward step in 





VISUALIZING FOR THE CONSUMER THE STORY OF 
< 


RESEARCH” 


“Next to simplification in shades 
and lines, will come simplification 
in sizes, eliminating the unneces- 
Sary sizes and reducing the in- 
vestment which the dealer must 
carry. 
“It is easy to figure what effect 
this will have on the turnover of 
a paint and varnish stock. Simpli- 
fication means that a retail stock 
will include only the items which 
fill a recognized need of the con- 
sumer and the sizes for which 
there is a steady demand. The 
length of time that the stock re- 
mains on the dealer’s shelves will 
be cut down. 

“With a smaller investment the 
dealer can maintain an equal or 
greater volume of sales. This 


merchandising today.” 

In order to ac- 
quaint the public with 
the standard of qual- 
ity of the new simplified line, the 
company has started an advertis- 
ing campaign, national in scope, 
devoted exclusively to du Pont 
paints and varnishes. The big in- 
stitutional campaign of last year 
was designed to give the buying 
public a clearer understanding of 
the du Pont company and its ac- 
tivities. The reason for this com- 
pany’s entry into varied industries 
as a logical development for du 
Pont chemical knowledge, was 
carefully explained in the previous 
campaign. A trade character, the 
du Pont “Chemical Engineer,” was 
the centre of this institutional 
campaign. 

Having created consumer ac- 
ceptance of products bearing th: 
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Henry Van Dyke says— 
e 


“If I were asked to prescribe 
for a modern boy or girl, about 
twenty years old, infected with the 
bacillus of materialism, I should say 
something like this: 


For corrective purposes take the «Book 
of Ecclesiastes, «Vanity Fair’ and «His 
Children’s Children. Then for tonic 
purposes take Paul’s ‘Epistle to the Ephesians,’ 
‘Henry Esmond,’ and—what modern American novel 
shall I put in, ‘Hugh Wynne’ or ‘Silas Lapham’ or 
‘Coniston’? But I find my boys already regard them as 


out of date. Very well, then, will Mr. Arthur Train write 
us another one? I am sure he is capable of doing it.”* 


“His Children’s Children” ran serially in Cosmopolitan 
during 1922 and Mr. Train is writing another which will 
start some time this year. 


*From a review of “His Children’s Children” written by Henry Van 
Dyke for Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Fiction Interprets Life ® 35 Cents 
i 
America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HaMMesranr J. J. Barnetr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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du Pont oval as quality products, 
including paints and varnishes, a 
specific campaign on paints and 
varnishes seemed to the company 
the next logical step. As the com- 
pany says: 

“This new advertising which 
may be designated as part two of 
the campaign, is designed to tie up 
closely with part one. In fact it is 
a logical continuation of it. It 
takes the same theme, the work 
of the chemical engineer, and ap- 
plies it specifically to du Pont’s 
paints and varnishes, thus center- 
ing the previous understanding 
and good-will created, directly on 
paints and varnishes. In this cam- 
paign we are going a step farther 
than the usual advertising on paint 
and varnish. We are presenting 
to the public a ‘reason for quality’ 
story—something entirely new in 
paint advertising, which by its 
frankness cannot help but be im- 
pressive.” 

The first insertions of this ad- 
vertising have recently appeared in 
national publications. A_ recent 
advertisement in the series is head- 
ed, “So the Chemical Engineer 
took the Painter’s Brush.” In it 
the company pictures its trade 
character as first testing the prod- 
uct in the laboratory and then go- 
ing out and actually painting 
houses and varnishing floors in 
various parts of the country to 
check his laboratory tests. The 
copy tells how the du Pont chemi- 
cal engineers selected from the 
products of four concerns the one 
best product for each purpose and 
thus formed the du Pont paint 
and varnish line. 

The four companies whose 
.products are now united under the 
du Pont oval trade-mark, are 
Harrison Brothers & Company, a 
paint house founded in 1793, the 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, the Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany and the New England Oil, 
Paint and Varnish Company. The 
function of the du Pont engineers, 
the copy points out, was to add 
uniformity to the proved quality 
of the products made by the four 
companies. In addition to its na- 
tional advertising, the company is 
offering a completely laid out 
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newspaper campaign to agents 
carrying -a representative line of 
du Pont paint and varnish prod- 
ucts, on a fifty-fifty basis. <A 
complete merchandising schedule 
for the spring months has been 
prepared by the company that 
shows dealers how to make effec- 
tive use of the sales material fur- 
nished them. In urging agents to 
take advantage of the fifty-fifty 
proposition, the company says: 


WHAT THE CAMPAIGN IS EXPECTED 
TO DO 


“Our campaign will acquaint the 
public with du Pont paints and 
varnishes and the reasons for 
quality that are back of the du 
Pont oval. It will direct the reader 
to the du Pont agent in the com- 
munity. By identifying your store 
with this campaign through local 
advertising, window displays and 
merchandising, you will get the 
benefit of the acceptance for du 
Pont paints and varnishes which 
the national advertising creates. 
The benefit you derive from the 
national advertising will be di- 
rectly in proportion to the efforts 
you make to link up with it. Our 
window display bulletins show 
suggestive window trims to tie up 
with the national advertising.” 

A series of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising folders illustrated in colors 
has been prepared by the company 
for mailing the paint and varnish 
prospects on the part of the du 
Pont agents. Each folder is im- 
printed with the name of the local 
agent and bears a coupon and re- 
turn postcard designed to bring 
the prospect into the store or en- 
able him to request further in- 
formation on the product in which 
he is interested. Mailing list 
blanks and a sample folder show- 
ing the dealer how to prepare his 
local mailing list are also part of 
the company’s merchandising plan. 
A new enameled steel sign so that 
the local agent can identify his 
store with the national advertis- 
ing, color cards, counter displays 
and window trims are other parts 
of this service. 

An unusual feature of the mer- 
chandising plan is an architectural 
service bureau, at-the home ‘officg 
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Three model houses, one 
of brick, one of stucco and 
one of wood, are being 
built in a group by The 
Minneapolis Journal to 
demonstrate design, con- 
struction and materials. 
The plans have been 
drawn by the American 
Institute of Architects. 
This educational program 
is of direct service to all 
building material adver- 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


fesm d in New York, Chicago, ge 
‘ rancisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, I nc. 
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$22,150,000 


New Courthouse . . . $4,000,000 
Municipal Power Plant. .  1,0C0,000 
Hospitals 

Auditorium 

Memorial Building and Plaza 6,000,000 
Public Markets . . . . 1,250,000 
Aquarium 





St. Louis’ 
F. St: J. Richards,- - - 
Osborn 
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for Public Buildings 


HERE is a little more than twenty-five per 
cent of St. Louis’ new bonded improve- 
ment plan. 


Think what it means in terms of brick, stone, 
cement, structural steel, hardware, roofing, paint, 
glass, metal, plumbing fixtures. 


Think of the employment these projects will 
) afford during the next ten years. 


' Watch St. Louis’ population double .. . 
Watch St. Louisans spend two dollars for every 
one of the eighty-seven million dollars spent on 
civic improvements. 


Manufacturers of everything can reach St. 
Louis planners and St. Louis buyers through 
the only morning paper in this growing city. 


Our Service and Promotion Department can 
tell you how. 





Largest Daily 


i C. Geo. Ki - - « Sank i 
-: Dorlan 1 Agency, Led --e London 


$0. American Newspapers, - + Paris 
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which is prepared to furnish speci- 
fications, follow-up architects and 
get du Pont products specified on 
important jobs. The service of 
this bureau is placed at the dis- 
posal of the company agents and 
is designed to help them land 
some of the big jobs in their com- 
munity. 

This specific campaign in one in- 
dustry to follow up the institu- 
tional advertising which preceded 
it, is another indication of a de- 
cided trend toward simplification. 
And this trend is having a most 
important bearing upon the vol- 
ume and type of advertising. In 
almost every case of simplification 
noted so far, whether by a manu- 
facturer or an association, the 
action has been followed by ad- 
vertising campaigns to create a 
known-in-advance demand for the 
simplified line and to explain the 
advantages of simplification to 
dealers and consumers. 


Radio Public Impatient with 
Advertising Talks 
EXPERIMENTER PusiisHincG Co., Inc. 
“Rapio News” 

New York, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has noticed, with much 
interest, your recent discussion as to 
advertising by radio broadcast. 

The writer fully endorses your views 
and he is just as emphatic as you are 
that no advertising should ever be per- 
mitted by our broadcasting stations. 

As publisher of the largest radio pub- 
lication in the world, the writer be- 
lieves that he speaks with authority 
when he says that broadcast listeners 
resent advertising talks, no matter how 
veiled or how cleverly they are put 
over. As a matter of fact, one of 
the greatest dangers that is threatening 
the radio industry right now is that the 
radio public is becoming impatient 
with such advertising talks and is not 
at all as anxious to listen in to lectures 
as it used to be when broadcasting orig- 
inated a few years ago. Radio ama- 
teurs, that large body of purely radio 
experimenters, are doing all they can 
to discredit radio broadcast, just on 
account of this advertising phase, as 
they feel, quite rightly, that the great 
art of radio is being used for the fur- 
therance of selfish interests. 

he time is coming when our large 
broadcasting stations will be much more 
careful what they broadcast, and while 
some of our big stations are censoring 
every word of all lectures, still we 
have a long way to go. 
' If broadcasting stations will confine 
themselves to indirect advertising, we 
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believe that no one will take exception 
to this. By indirect is meant the fol- 
lowing: 

Recently a German opera company, 
which has been giving operas at the 
Manhattan Opera House, permitted one 
of the large broadcasting stations to 
broadcast an entire opera. This was a 
creditable undertaking, and hundreds 
of thousands of radio fans listened 
with great satisfaction to this opera, 
Previous to this the opera company 
was playing to almost empty houses, 
The very next day, however, the Man- 
hattan Opera House was stormed b 
the very radio fans who had listen 
in the night before! The New York 
Times commented upon this in an 
article, and actual investigation proved 
that the unusual attendance was directly 
traceable to this broadcasted opera. 

The writer believes that in the future, 
opera, as well as musical comedies, 
dramas, etc., will be broadcast on a 
large scale and that the producers will 
pay broadcasting stations handsomely 
to thus broadcast one or more acts of 
their productions. This is legitimate 
and is not direct advertising, but the 
indirect results from such broadcasting 
are certain to be of an _ inestimable 
value to our producers. The writer 
believes that this form of broadcastin; 
is unobjectionable. On the other hand, 
all direct advertising, such as mention- 
ing the names of wares, even vaguely, 
should never be done, as it is certain 
to prove a boomerang sooner or later 
to the broadcasting stations. 

“Rapio News.” 
H. Gernssack, Editor. 


Lumber Paper Moves from 
Chicago to St. Louis 


The home offices of Lumber, pub- 
lished at Chicago, will be moved to St. 
Louis, its orignal publishing point, on 
March 15. . C. Howe, who for the 
last five years has been president of 
the Commercial Journal Company, Inc. 
ublisher of Lumber, has disposed of 

is interest to A. R. Kriechbaum and 
George Haines. Mr. Kriechbaum, 
formerly manager of the Eastern office 
at New York, succeeds Mr. Howe as 
president. Mr. Haines, the new vice- 
president and treasurer, was for nine 
ears with the St. Louis Lumberman, 
ater becoming business manager of 
Lumber. When the publication moved 
to Chicago in 1921 he resigned. More 
recently he has been with the Ross- 
Gould Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency. 


Will Direct Campaign for 


University of Notre Dame 
Eari S. Dickens has resigned as sec- 
cotereaceneeree of The Dolphin Paint 


and Varnish Company, Toledo, O., to 
direct the $2,000,000" building and de- 
velopment program of the University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., for 
which a national publicity campaign 
will be conducted. Mr. Dickens was 
formerly sales and advertising manager 
of the. O’Brien. Varnish Company of 
South Bend, Ind. 
































No man can ever know 
what children are 
to a woman 


O even the best of men, children are sometimes a 

nuisance. The noise they make, the questions they 
ask, the things they break, their alarms and excursions 
throughout the livelong day—no wonder a father is 
sometimes glad to get back to the office to rest! 


For a mother there is no rest from her children, and, 
by the grace of heaven, she seldom needs or asks it. 


The Delineator, in its editorial policies, has always 
fully recognized the big part that children play in a 
woman's life. There is probably nowhere a more dis- 
tinguished group of specialists in children’s health and 
welfare than the experts who are contributing to the 
series now being published in The Delineator. 


B kong: general advisor of this child welfare campaign 
is Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Physician-in-Chief of the 
Babies’ Hospital in New York City and the foremost baby 
specialist in America. His book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Children,” has long been the vade-mecum of 
intelligent mothers in the country, and Dr. Holt has 
contributed the articles on the problems of infancy. 


Dr. Ralph Lobenstine, President of the National 
Maternity Center Association, formerly physician at 











the Sloane Maternity Hospital and the Lying-in Hospital, 
writes on prenatal care. 

Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw, recently President of the 
American Child Hygiene Association and Director of 
the Division of Child Welfare in the New York State 
Department of Health, will contribute articles on the 
care of the children between infancy and school age. 


Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Professor of Diseases of 
Children in the University of California, who directed 
the child health work of the American Red Cross in 
Europe, will discuss the needs of school children. 


Dr. Thos. W. Salmon, Medical Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, will write on 
the mental problems of childhood. 

Dr. Owen Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, will cover the important 


subject of children in industry. 


UITE aside from this great service series The 

Delineator devotes many other regular departments, 

special articles and outside activities to a mother’s in- 
terests in her children. 


For an instance, outside the regular editorial activities 
there is “The Baby’s Record,” a book that is unique. 
It was specially prepared for Delineator readers by Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, Director of the Iowa State Laboratory 
for the Study of Normal Children. 


This book provides mothers a method for keeping a 
scientific and complete record of a child’s mental and 
physical development for the first two years of its life. 





There are proper spaces and forms for recording data’ 
on food, sleep, health, growth, weight, height, mental’ 
development, family history, etc. Lest anyone should’ 
think all this too coldly scientific to appeal to a mother, 
let us merely mention that there is enclosed a neat little’ 
envelope for preserving a lock of the baby’s hair! 


That place for the baby’s hair is more than a little’ 
significant. The Delineator’s work for mothers is modern 
and scientific always — but it is also human. For half a 
century The Delineator has led the way in the move 
ment for women’s progress and family welfare. But in 
all this work The Delineator has never lost the human 
touch. 


It has never forgotten to leave a place for the baby’s 
curl. 


Tue DELINEATOR 
Tue Butrerick PustisHinc CoMPpANY 
New York 
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Curing the “Fair-Weather” 
Salesman 


How the Individual Salesman or the Entire Sales Organization Can Be 
Jolted Out of the Line-of-Least-Resistance Mental Attitude 


By W. H. Heath 


T= appeared, some time 
ago, an advertisement in a 


New York newspaper which in- 
terestingly read: 


Wantep—A salesman who can come 
with us and almost immediately get more 
money than any one of our thirty-six 
regulars and who, having demonstrated 
the fitness for what we have in mind, 
will be made a “star,” in every sense 
of the word, without serving an appren- 
ticeship. Here, then, is our problem: 
the men of our present sales department 
(many of them associated with us for 
years) have fallen into the habit of 
seeking live prospects only and selling 
where it is easiest to sell. In_ brief, 
they don’t like to tackle the really hard 
jobs of salesmanship. We are _ looking 
for a pace-maker who will deliberately 
seek difficult fields for the sheer sporting 
thrill of the thing, and who will be more 
interested in landing a “hard-to-land” 
order than one which is all bound round 
with a pink ribbon, and waiting to 
pulled off the tree. Is there such a 
salesman in the world—one who prefers 
prospects usually dodged by others? If 
so, we want him, will promote him 
rapidly and will give him every advan- 
tage, in a fair field, over our veterans. 
The salary will be in proportion. Frankly, 
we want to see if we can shame these 
sleepers of ours into action. 


But never an answer was re- 
ceived, Obviously, the job fright- 
ened -men away. It looked too 
arduous. The firm would expect 
too much. As a result the sales 
manager rolled up his sleeves and 
did the thing himself. He reports 
that beneficial influences have fol- 
lowed. His organization had its 
conscience and its pride pricked. 

Perhaps it is human for sales- 
men to settle down to lines of 
least resistance. It is often dis- 
couraging to battle with indiffer- 
ent, cold, unresponsive customers 
and deliberately to go out after the 
hard-to-please, but here is the 
richest field for the man with high 
ideals and red-hot ambition. The 
other market is glutted. When an 
advertisement such as that quoted 
above, appearing in double-column 
newspaper space in the largest city 


in the world, draws not so much 
as a single reply, there must be 
something radically wrong. 

“Very often the sales manager 
himself is to blame,” admitted the 
head of a sales organization. “He 
permits his own men to make soft 
berths for themselves, and because 
they bring in a fair quota of 
orders, nothing is said to them. 
Through the years a salesman will 
make certain business friends and 
become identified with certain defi- 
nite accounts, This accumulation 
represents a quite satisfactory vol- 
ume—in his own eyes. And his 
day’s work is accomplished with 
minimum effort. Laziness becomes 
a fixed habit. Although he may 
have the extra time, he will not 
go out after new markets and new 
prospects. The business that’s 
handed to him on a silver platter 
suffices. 

“And an entire sales force can 
get into this same rut. The sales 
manager, in the meanwhile, be- 
comes blinded to the large possi- 
bilities of his department. And 
there is a great, hidden danger. 
Some very disastrous things trans- 
pire when the inevitable loss of 
old customers takes place. Nor 
can this ever be avoided. Peo- 
ple who have been in gold letters 
on your books for years will sud- 
denly, for one reason or another, 
drop out and deal elsewhere. That 
is why the salesman who is con- 
stantly cultivating new prospects 
and throwing his line out for the 
real fighting chance is a necessity 
in any institution. He acts as a 
feeder for the department as a 
whole. He puts another name on 
your books for every one dropping 
out. 

“But there is a method by which 
salesmen can be saved from their 
own indifference. It is radical, 
disliked by the salesman himself, 
and the equivalent of a surgical 
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operation, but I can think of no 
better way to save the patient. We 
followed this plan in our own de- 
partment and it operates as fol- 
ows: : 
“Talk with your delinquent ; im- 
press upon him the peril of the 
easy way and how it gradually, 
insidiously eats into his produc- 
tivity. If he refuses to see things 
your way, take the reins and do 
your own driving. In the end it 
is as much for him as for the 
efficiency of your own department. 
In our own case, we did not pussy- 
foot. Sentiment was not engaged 
in because we could not afford it. 
The records, down in black and 
white, were proving, hourly, that 
the men had the wrong system, 
and even if they were content, we 
were not. Competition would 


have soon put us out of business. . 


There comes a time when the 
opinions and pet theories of em- 
ployees must be put aside for 
stern reality. Stockholders are 
not interested in the fact that Jim 
Jones refused to go out ener- 
getically after hard-to-get orders 
because he was content with his 
present drawing-account. 

“We made every salesman, in 
the department shoulder his share 
of burdens, and by burdens I mean 
antagonistic sources of business— 
concerns or men known to have 
never dealt with us. Mr. A. was 
supplied with a list of hard nuts 
to crack and was made to report 
on what took place. 

“Stories of woe began to come 
in. Why bother with Smith-Jones 
& Company. Never been able to 
get a single order out of ’em. Pur- 
chasing agent didn’t like us, any- 
how, and had almost thrown the 
salesman out of his office. Might 
just as well try to get blood from 
a stone. Prospect absolutely cold. 
But ‘these tales of a pessimistic 
character in no wise changed our 


an. 
“We heard their stories patiently 
and then told them to keep right 


on trying. If some prospect 
jumped clean out of the harness 
and closed the door on our sales- 
man, we dug up a new name and 
started things all over again. But 
the scheme was no more nor less 
than this: to make every salesman 
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ne to get business which 
was known to be hard to get, 
along with his regular list of 
honeycombs and syrup-pots, re- 
quiring little initiative or real 
argument. 

“It was a ‘balanced diet’ for 
salesmen, I would call it; every 
man in the department was shoved 
into the extra exertion of fighting 
his way once every so often, of 
going after that which could be 
secured only through real sales- 
manship. Inert and long-neglected 
arguments were forced to the sur- 
face and men who had actually 
forgotten how to sell combed 
memories fine in a frantic search 
for reason-why material. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED IN ONE 
PARTICULAR CASE 


“There was one young fellow— 
likable in every way, and pop- 
ular with us all—who had not 
progressed to any extent for five 
years. Having worked up certain 
accounts—accounts that would 
‘eat out of his hand,’ these names 
provided bread and butter. He 
had fixed periods for loafing. And 
when he was reprimanded because 
of this fact his invariable answer 
was: ‘Well, I’m bringing in busi- 
ness. My customers like me and 
nobody can get ’em away. What 
do you: want?’ 

“What we wanted was a full 
head of steam, We wanted him 
to approximate his own rock- 
bottom possibilities and to climb, 
not stand still. Salesmen do not 
appear to understand that being 
fairly good is not enough. Al- 
most anybody can land an order 
that’s landed in advance, often be- 
cause of the prestige of the house 
and independent of any personal 
efforts of the salesman. 

.“In order to save him from 
himself and his own damaging 
self-complacency, we supplied this 
young fellow with a written list of 
local prospects of the doubtful 
variety. At one time or another, 
our solicitations had: been repulsed. 
But they represented just so much 
unmined treasure. We. had not 
been digging beneath the surface 
to make headway. 

“A long, low wail of protes: 
went up from my friend. He 
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One — 
of the “400” 


There are only three 
afternoon newspapers in 
America with circulations 
in excess of 400,000 —one 
in New York, one in Phila- 
delphia—and 








The Chicago Evening 
American. 


Average daily net - paid 
circulation for February 


426,324. 


Speaking of coverage! 
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would resign rather than submit 
to any such idea. It was an im- 
position! As a salesman he had 
developed certain customers and 
was getting along nicely. Now we 
wanted him to go after impossible 
customers and bait his hook for 
fish that everybody knew would 
never bite in any event. 

“Our will prevailed. It was all 
bluster. Today this young sales- 
man is getting almost twice as 
much as he did in the olden days. 
Some of his hard-to-land custom- 
ers pay him—and us—better than 
the come-when-you-call brand. 

“Of greater significance, I think, 
is the increase of interest in his 
work. His morale is better. His 
fighting instincts have been 
aroused. He talks better; presents 
our case with more assurance and 
finality. 

“It is the custom of some houses 
to start new salesmen off with a 
list of picked names, thus making 
it easy for them. The idea is fol- 
lowed on the assumption that if 
a chap’s will and spirit are broken 
at the very outset he seldom gets 
over the jolt. But we employ en- 
tirely different tactics. Although 
some likely names are included, 
our newcomes are made to go up 
against natural born discouragers, 
who bring out a man’s mettle and 
make or break him during the 
first interview.” 

A Western house — Sands & 
Company—makes a practice of in- 
sisting that every salesman do one 
of two things every week; he 
must either develop one new cus- 
tomer or prospect or write out a 
report showing that he has at 
least gone into new territory and 
made every effort to drag in a 
delinquent, Such reports are read 
aloud in conference and help 
everybody. 

If one salesman can’t seem to 
land the account, then it is taken 
away from him and someone else 
is given a try at it. The sales- 
man who gets the first order in 
such gases is given the customer 
for all time, or at least until busi- 
ness gets “draggy.” 

The same house will not allow 
a salesman to become self-satis- 
fied, merely because he is doing 
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nicely and makes a satisfactory 
selling record with his old terri- 
tory and clients. He is compelled 
to prove that he is constantly 
digging up new material to take 
the place of the inevitable loss, as 
time passes. 

There is too much .concentra- 
tion of selling on the basis of 
‘easy selling.’ Salesmen are so 
prone to snuggle up beside thcir 
own little nestful of live ones and 
let it go at that. This encourages 
lax methods and the final disin- 
tegration of a sales organization 
if it does not watch its step. 

The “fair-weather” salesman, 
who shrinks up like a violet in a 


“cold wind the moment he is asked 


to go out and hustle around among 
grouches and stiff-necks, is in the 
majority—and there is no excuse 
for it. Somebody must sell this 
class—and there is no reason why 
the job should be delegated to a 
painfully small minority, 





Lithographers and Printers 
May Now Get Busy 


THe Barrett CoMpANyY ¢@ 
New York, March 1, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can your publication, or your read- 
ers, give the writer any information 
which would determine the advantages 
of lithographing over printing of labels, 
or vice versa? 

We refer particularly to two-color 
work with no half-tones. 

THe Barrett Company. 
. O. Napier, 
General Sales Department. 





Cotton Commission Merchants 
Start Campaign 


E. B. Norman & Company, cotton 
commission merchants, New Orleans, 
are using daily newspapers in an ad- 
vertising campaign covering the cotton 


belt. The account is being handled by 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans. 





C. L. Nicholson Joins Hutch- 
inson, Kan., “News” 


Charles L. Nicholson has been ap- 
— advertising manager of the 
utchinson, Kan., News. 





With Utica Agency 


G. P. Hebard, at one time with the 
New York Tribune, has joined 
Wortman, Corey & Potter, Utica ad 
vertising agency. 
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MAKE YOUR DETROIT 
SCHEDULE MORE FLEXIBLE 


A Choice of Days 

Will Give Your Ad- 

Ver'tising Position 
Advantages. 


- Ss 7 OO OTQ OW 


De? Spay) is experiencing a prosperity today that rivals 
the peak period of 1920. Already many auto- 
mobile manufacturers are finding it difficult to keep pro- 
duction in pace with demand. There will be a shortage 
this spring both of cars and skilled workers. 


Advertisers, realizing Detroit’s unusual prosperity, are 
endeavoring to capture the Detroit market through The De- 
troit News, Detroit’s greatest circulating newspaper. As a 
result, The Detroit News finds itself in a tight place on 
many days for space. This is a condition which could 
largely be obviated if more advertisers were to follow the 
practice of many prominent advertisers and allow The De- 
troit News some choice of publication days. Such adver- 
tisers find that The News is enabled to place their adver- 
tising most advantageously. 


Twice a week advertisers would also find it advan- 
tageous to order one insertion in The Sunday News, which 
now has more than 270,000 circulation. The week day and 
Sunday combination is the ideal in Detroit where the popu- 
lation is composed of such variegated elements that it is 
advisable to reach them both through the Sunday and week 
day medium. The Sunday News makes one appeal and 
the week day News another. Some elements prefer certain 
sections of the paper Sundays which they do not read week 
days and vice versa. Cover all Detroit by using both issues 
of The Detroit News at pro rata cost. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Day and Sunday, in Michigan 
“Always“in the Lead’’| 
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These three menio 


WO big Special Merchan- 
dising Issues coming at a JoTor 
time when the need for better 
selling is vital. 
Synchronize your own sell- Summer Service Issue 
ing effort with our selling April 5 
effort. P 
forms close April 2 


Your advertising message 
belongs in these issues. 


Summer Merchandising 


Issue April 18 
forms close April 16 
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tlontrol the sale aa 
utomotive Merchandise 


HE production of two and 

one third million automo- 
biles last year and a corre- 
spondingly colossal output of 
trucks, tractors, parts, acces- 
sories and shop equipment—is 
a tribute to American manu- 
facturing methods—but no less 
a tribute to American sales- 
manship. 

For each car and each truck 
and each of all the other 
products had to be sold twice 
and in many cases sold three 
times before it reached the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

No automotive product can 
be distributed without trade 
assistance and the co-operation 
of these three men—the Job- 
ber or Distributor, the Dealer 
dispensing merchandise and 
the Dealer selling service, is 
as greatly needed by the Auto- 
motive manufacturer as are 
the machines that build his 
product or the work- 
men that uphold its 
quality. 

This year there will 
be an even greater 


production of things automo- 
tive than last year — and com- 
petition will be more keen. 

The tradesman must adopt 
better merchandising methods 
to hold and build his trade and 
the manufacturer must stir 
himself no less to hold the 
tradesman. 

The need of better selling, 
by the trade, will be met by 
Motor Age and Motor World 
in two big Special Issues de- 
voted to merchandising. 

These two selling issues 
coming two weeks apart and 
at the very start of the selling 
season will bring to the trade 
merchandising information and 
selling ideas which will be 
of practical every day value 
throughout the year. 

And these two issues devo- 
ted to selling may well be the 
means of disseminating your 
own selling message. If you 

are out to build trade 
patronage for 1923 
here are two numbers 
that should certainly 
carry your advertising. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bidg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St.; Phil 
Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 117 Fort St. West; Indianapolis, 1212 


Widener Bldg.; Clevelend, 
Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 


adelphia, 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVT INDTSTRIES. 


TRANSPORT. EL AUTOMOVII. 
HOUSING THE TIRE 


MOTOR WORLD, 
‘MERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION 
RATE BOOK. THE AUTOMOBILE 


TOR AGE, yore 
MO © 


TRADE DIRECTORY 





g 
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“Lift Up the La 








and Walk In” 


NY advertisement failing to reach good homes 
attracts about as much attention “as a dirty 
fingernail in the third grade.” 


How can you be sure your advertising message 
will “lift up the latch and walk in” to good homes, 
in Detroit? How can you be sure that the circu- 
lation you buy is out of the “street corner, head- 
line reading” class—that your investment in white 
space gets inside the front door of a home worth 
while? 

You are not sure unless you use a morning news- 
paper, and there’s only ONE in Detroit—The Free 
Press. Use it and you’re assured of attention un- 
flagged, interest unchecked, desire-to-buy unre- 
stricted. 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Neither Salesmen nor Advertising 


Should “Hog” All Credit for Sales 


One Force Complements the Other—Team-work Needed 


Morse Mac ean Co. 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Feb. 16, 1923. 


Lditor of Printers’ INK: 

If you have published any articles on 
tents and awnings within the last few 
years in the “weekly” or “monthly,” 
kindly send us the key dates. 

We have just secured the account of 
in awning company. They have been 
making a special appeal in their adver- 
tising for the use of their awnings on 
high-class residences. They have been 
ery successful in the past in the use of 
otogravure display advertising in the 
Sunday papers. We hope to make them 
more so, 

We are endeavoring to find some 
method of accurately checking the origin 
of this company’s sales. Although they 
are doing a good business, they are not 
sure whether their salesmen are digging 
up the business, whether the advertising 
is creating buyers, or whether it is just 
their reputation that brings buyers to 
them. The advertising has not been 
keyed, Evidently their business comes 
from various sources, and no doubt -dis- 
play advertising can be credited with a 
good part of it. 

Morse Macrean Company, 
Harry J. WENDLAND. 


i a proposition of this sort we 
do not believe it is possible “to 
find some method of accurately 


checking the origin of sales.” 
Clearly both the salesmen and the 
advertising are responsible for the 
company’s sales. The house, too, 
is certainly entitled to some credit. 
Perhaps work it did years ago, 
before any of its present advertis- 
ing was started, may be primarily 
responsible for sales that are made 
today. 

No factor in business should at- 
tempt to “hog” all the credit for 
sales. The influences that cause 
sales are likely to be farflung and 
to permeate every department of 
the business. This is well illus- 
trated by an incident which oc- 
curred the other day. A star sales- 
man had been working on a big 
account for two years and appar- 
ently had made no headway. Re- 
cently he called on this prospect 
and was about to deliver his 
usual solicitation, when the buyer 
stopped him and without any fur- 
ther ado handed him a signed 


order. The salesman flew back to 
his office and immediately rushed 
in to the “old man’s” sanctum to 
tell him the good news and to per- 
mit him to congratulate the bearer 
of the tidings. Strange to say, 
the “old man” took the news 
calmly, as though he had been ex- 
pecting to hear it. He congratu- 
lated the salesman mildly and see- 
ing that the salesman lingered for 
further encomiums, the “old man” 
added quizzically, “It is about time 
they came across with some busi- 
ness. We placed an order with 
them last month that will keep one 
of their factories busy for a few 
weeks.” 

Who deserved the credit for 
that sale? Assuredly not. much of 
it should go to the salesman. If 
any laurel wreaths are to be passed 
out, it seems to us the purchasing 
department should get them. The 
average sale is a most involved 
transaction. It is difficult to say 
when the original impulse to buy 
that resulted in this purchase orig- 
inated. A man goes to the New 
York Automobile Show and buys, 
let us say, a Pierce-Arrow car. 
The Show gets the credit for the 
sale, but the desire for a Pierce- 
Arrow may have been planted in 
the buyer’s mind by an advertise- 
ment ten years before. A hun- 
dred and one influences may have 
subsequently strengthened that 
original desire. Every time the 
buyer saw a Pierce-Arrow whiz 
past him on the road his desire 
for the car became stronger. 
Every additional Pierce-Arrow ad- 
vertisement that he read had its 
effect. Every talk with a friend 
who owned one of these cars must 
be reckoned as an influence in the 
final sale. 

Now let us take awnings. We 
admit that we have been “sold” 
on residential awnings for some 
time, but have not yet bought 
them. Perhaps it will be a sales- 
man who will close the sale; may- 
be it will be an advertisement, but 
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whichever influence it is, we do 
not believe it should be given all 
the credit for putting over the 
deal. 

It must be remembered that 
commerce is no longer transacted 
between individuals. It is carried 
on between institutions. True 
enough, the actual buying and sell- 
ing may be done by two separate 
individuals, but just the same they 
derive their power and authority 
to act from the institutions they 
represent. We believe it is a mis- 
take for a salesman to think that 
he is acting altogether indepen- 
dently of the business with which 
he is associated. After all, he is only 
part of that business. Likewise we 
believe it is harmful to advertising 
to claim that it alone is responsible 
for the advertiser’s sales. Adver- 
tising is only one of the sound 
policies that the good business 
manager inaugurates in order to 
promote his business. To be sure, 
it may be a most vital policy. 
Nevertheless, were it not backed 
up and reinforced by these other 
policies, it could accomplish little. 

Let us take one more example. 
There has long been some question 
as to who it is im a company that 
makes up the appropriation and 
selects the mediums for the adver- 
tising campaign. In some cases it 
is the sales executive head of the 
business, be he president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary, gen- 
eral manager, sales manager, or 
advertising manager. In nearly 
’ all cases, it is the executive head 
of the business who finally ap- 
proves the campaign, but a dozen 
or maybe two dozen heads may 
have been active in formulating it. 
The agency space buyer and the 
account handler and perhaps two 
or three others in the agency cer- 
tainly had a lot to do in mapping 
out the campaign. In the adver- 
tiser’s organization it is a safe bet 
that most of the officers and ex- 
ecutives of the company had at 
least one finger, in the advertising 
batter as it was being mixed. The 
chances are the factory manager 
may have had his say. The branch 
managers undoubtedly made their 
contributions. Perhaps valuable 
suggestions were received from 
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the company’s star salesman. Any- 
way, after the plan was completed, 
he would indeed be a vainglorious 
individual who would claim the 
campaign to be his. 

That, we believe, explains why 
Mr. Wendland’s question cannot 
be answered directly. In the last 
analysis, a business can be oper- 
ated only through teamwork. 
Every member of the team is im- 
portant, but he could not win the 
game alone. He must have the co- 
operation of all his team.—[ Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Liggett & Myers’ Profits 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Con- 
pany, New York, and subsidiary com- 
panies, manufacturer of “Chesterfield,” 
“Fatima,” ‘Piedmont,” “Home Run,” 
and other brands of cigarettes, and 
“Velvet”? smoking tobacco, reports net 
profits for 1922 of $11,483,678 as _com- 
pared with $12,650,739 in 1921; 
$10,572,966 in 1920, and $8,917,232 in 
1919. Brands, trade-marks and good- 
will are carried on the books at a valu- 
ation of $40,709,711. 


Advertising Credited with 
Sale of Army Supplies 


The newspaper advertising campaign 
of the War Department enabled it to 
sell ninety per cent of its stock of sur- 
Fam war supplies, according to Major 





ames L. Frink, in charge of the War 
epartment sales promotion section. 
The total value of these supplies, he 
stated, amounted to three billion dol- 
lars. They were sold at forty-one per 
cent of their original cost. 


Joins Chicago Cosmetic 


Concern 

Jones B. Frankel has joined Zura, 
Inc., Chicago manufacturer of  cos- 
metics, as sales manager. Mr. Frankel 
was recently ern manager at the 
New York office of the W. B. Ziff Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, Chi- 
cago. 








Hugh McVey to Direct Agri- 


cultural Exposition 
Hugh McVey, of The Hugh McVey 
Advertising Company, Wichita, Kan., 
has been elected president of the In- 
ternational Wheat and Farm Products 
Exposition to be held in that city in 
the month of September. 





Advertising Course at Alabama 
College 


_A new course in commercial _adver- 

tising at Birmingham-Southern College, 

Birmingham, Ala., will be conducted 

by B. A. Davey, of the Birmingham 
ews advertising staff. 
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; AN INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 





Send Your Messages 
Where You Want Them To Go 


| —Into the Home 


Two facts worth consideration when planning a 
national advertising campaign— 
It is known that over 90% of all clothing, 


household and food products are purchased 
by women. 


Over 90% of The Christian Science 
Monitor’s circulation is delivered into the 
home, where such advertisements are read 
—slowly, carefully, comfortably—in the re- 
ceptive leisure hours in which purchases are 
planned and decided upon. 
Written essentially for the home, the Monitor is 
read—page by page—for its informative, clean 
news and dependable advertising. Thus it presents 
a unique and pre-eminent value to manufacturers 
of nationally-distributed and _nationally-advertised 
products, as well as to retail advertisers. 


You may logically expect a satisfactory response 
to your selling messages when published in the 
Monitor. They will reach a large and -unusually 
responsive group of women purchasers. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


Member Associated Press Member A. B. C. 





The Christian Science Monitor has Advertising Offices 
in Boston, New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
Local Advertising Representatives in 275 Cities 
of the United States and Canada. 
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Dinner- Table Conversation Created 
by an Advertiser 


How the George H. Doran Co., by Supplying Place Cards for Dinners, 
Gets a Hearing for One of Its Books 


Hew much would you give to 
be able to put your advertise- 
ment on the dinner table of the 
Van Cortlandts when they are 
having some of the country club 
set to dinner—the- Nicolls, the 
Allens and the J. Howard Smyths? 
That would be pretty good adver- 
tising, wouldn’t it? 

Of course it isn’t every product 
that can be advertised in this man- 
ner, but the George H. Doran Co. 
is succeeding in doing it with 
Donald Ogden Stewart’s book 
called “Perfect Behavior.” “Per- 
fect Behavior,” let it be under- 
stood, lends itself admirably to 
being advertised in this most un- 
usual way. 

It contains, for instance, in- 
structions upon the correct way in 
which to invite your grandmother 
to play craps with you, instruc- 
tions upon how to behave when 
you find you have an unattractive 
partner at a dance and similar bits 
of highly useful information. In 
short, it is a parody of the books 
of etiquette which have been ad- 
vertised so freely of late. 

The ideal place to advertise this 
book is at dinner tables where 
gather those who would be inter- 
ested in a volume of this kind, 
satirizing none too gently the 
foibles of society. But how to 
advertise it there? 

The publishers solve this prob- 
lem by supplying, free of charge 
upon request, place cards for din- 
ners with a blank space on which 
the name of the guest may be 
written. The cards themselves 
contain some especially clever pas- 
sages from the book and are cer- 
tain to make each guest resolve 
to become better acquainted with 
the volume. 

The card is called “Stewart's 
Lightning Calculator of Dinner 
Table Conversation,” and contains 
a foreword by the author, who is 
rated “Member Society of Ameri- 
can Culture Engineers,” The 
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dinner is divided into six courses 
—cocktails, oysters, fish, meat, 
salad and dessert. Under each 
heading is given the opening re- 
marks which are to be exchanged 
between you and your dinner part- 
ner and then, on the reverse side 
of the card, you will find allegedly 
helpful facts which will enable you 
to continue the conversation: 
Thus under “Fish” we read: 


III. Fisu 

You say to the partner at your: right: 
“Do you enjoy fish?” 

She (he) replies: ‘I simply adore fish.” 

This leads to a discussion of Fish— 
Then and Now. 

(See other side for helpful facts.) 


Turning obediently to the re- 
verse side, you read: 


III. Frsu, THen anp Now 

(1) Fish make notoriously bad pets 
whereas seals can be taught to do many 
novel tricks. 

(2) Gloucester (Mass.) smells badly 
in summer. 

(3) Gloucester (Mass.) smells badly 
in winter. 


As helpful facts to be discussed 
during the meat course we find: 


IV. Tue Meat Inpustry 1n AMERICA 

(1) Every time a street car goes over 
Brooklyn Bridge a steer is killed in 
Chicago—and oftener. ; 

(2) Raw beefsteak in quantities is 
harmful to children under two years 
of age. ‘ 

(3) A man died recently in Topeka, 
Kansas, weighing 312 pounds. 

(4) Many prominent people live on 
the North Side of Chicago. 


Nor is the direct advertising of 
the book forgotten on the card. 
At the bottom you read the fol- 
lowing: . 

Note: If you wish to be thoroughly 
au fait with all the practices of polite 
society, especially those customs which 
are de rigueur in the best circles, read 
“Perfect Behavior,” by Donald Ogden 
Stewart, from which this card is taken. 
At all booksellers. 


Which advertising note is, as 
the mathematicians say, necessary 
and sufficient. 
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Sustained Leadership 


N THE twenty-five years from 1898 

to 1922, THE WORLD carried a 

grand total of 286,000,000 lines of 

advertising or 45,000,000 lines more than 
its nearest competitor. 


Its yearly average over this quarter-century 
was 11,000,000 lines, nearly two millions 
in excess of the annual average of the 
nearest New York newspaper. 


This sustained leadership during the 
formative period of the very history of 
advertising is the best evidence of THE 
WORLD'S steady value to the advertisers 
of the country. 





Matters Buitpinc Putitzer Buitpinc Forp BuILpING 
. CuHrcaco New Yorx Detroit 
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Elk Haberdashers 


in towns from 10,000 to 100,000 population 
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Elk Haberdashers 


()’: the opposite page is convincing 





—_—_—— 








evidence of the dealer influence. 

of The Elks Magazine for prod- 
ucts sold through Men’s Furnishing 
stores. 






Lack of space prevents showing over 
50 cities—the towns shown were chosen 
at random from among those of 10,000 
to 100,000 population. They are a 
true cross-section of the entire country. 






Not only in.these towns, but in 1350 
other communities, we are prepared to 
give the names and ratings of the Elk 
Haberdashers who follow the adver- 
tisements in each issue of 


Ghe GiRs 


The largest proved male circulation in America 
50 East.42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Cocoa Plant and Rabbits 
Provide New Sales Outlets 


The man who reads the voluminous 
reports from the consular agents to the 
Department of Commerce will always 
find that unusual local conditions are 
constantly producing new sales oppor- 
tunities. Take so widely different things 
as the cocoa plant and rabbits. In a re- 
cent report a consul from Trinidad 
pointed out the opportunity for the 
American spade manufacturer. A half- 
moon-shaped spade is found particularly 
effective in the transplanting operations 
on the big cocoa estates. In the same 
day’s consular reports is the news that 
the famous six pairs of American rab- 
bits taken to Australia seventy years ago 
have acted as effective sales agents for 
American wire netting. The original 
twelve rabbits are now represented by 
offspring to the surprising number of 
thirty billion. 

Rabbit skins figure largely in the ex- 
ports of Australian produce to America, 
but killing for fur, poisoning, trapping 
and the millions of dollars spent each 
year to exterminate them seem to have 
had little effect. The latest method is to 
spend money for. rabbit-proof fences and 
to dig out the rabbit warrens inside this. 
This modern and effective but highly 
expensive method of combatting the 
great Australian rabbit evil has caused 
a tremendous demand for American wire 
netting. 


Associated Dry Goods Report 
Increased Profits 


The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion reports net profits, after taxes, of 
$3,760,695 in 1922, as compared with 
$2,835,565 in 1921 and $1,916,568 in 
1920. Retail dry goods stores wholly 
owned by this corporation are: James 
McCreery & Company, Hahne & Com- 

ny, The William Hengerer Company, 
a N. Adam & Company, Powers Mer- 
cantile Company, Stewart & Company 
and the Stewart Dry Goods Company. 


Michigan Newspaper League 
Elects Officers 


The Michigan League of Home 
Dailies elected the following officers at a 
recent quarterly meeting at Grand 
Rapids: President, Harry W. Mussel- 
white, Manistee News-Advocate; vice- 
president, Walter S. Kennedy, Albion 
Recorder, and secretary-treasurer, Felix 
M. Church, Cadillac News. 


Plans Direct-Mail Campaign 
to Toy Manufacturers 


direct-mail 
being planned by the 
Neuner Corporation, manufacturing sta- 


A national advertising 


campaign is 


tioners of s Angeles. The campaign 
will feature a game called ‘Shuttle.” 
which the company recently patented, 
and- will be directed to toy manufac-~ 
turers. 
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Campbell- Ewald Adds to De 
troit Staff ~~ ~~ 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Detroit, has added to 
its staff Robert A. Wallace, Douglas 
Ewen and Frank Brodbeck. Mr. Wal- 
lace has joined the copy department. He 
was formerly with Lord & Thomas and 
the Gardner-Glen Buck Company, Inc, 
advertising agencies. Mr. Ewen, who 
also is with the copy department, pre 
viously was with the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency and McConnell & Fergusson, 
London, Ont. Mr. Brodbeck has joined 
the retail department. He was formerly 
with Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chi- 
cago, and Furniture -Record, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Mail Advertisers’ Convention 
for St. Louis 


The 1923 convention of the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association of North 
America, will be held at St. Louis on 
October 22 and 23. #Members 
a committee on arrangements 
Chairman, Joseph H. Robinson, 
Letter Service, Chicago; vice-chairman, 

C. Hutchinson, Commercial Letter! 
and Advertising Company; Phil C. 
Rosenbaum, Acme Letter Service; Miller 
Hageman, Hageman Publicity Agency; 
Charles W. Klasek, Circular Letter Ad- 
vertising Company, and Miss 
Myler, Myler Letter Shop, all of 
St. Louis. 


Clothing Store Advertises to 
Curtis Publishing Employees 


Wanamaker & Brown, clothiers of 
Philadelphia, in recent newspaper copy 
invited the employees of the Curtis 
Publishing Company to select their new 
spring suits and overcoats to’ measure 
at their establishment. temporary 
store was opened in ‘West Philadelphia 
to take care of members of the Curtis 
Company who live in that section of the 
city. A special price was made. 


Steel Products Account for 
Pittsburgh Agency 


The International Derrick and Equip- 
ment Company, Columbus, O., manufac- 
turer of steel derricks and steel prod- 
ucts used in oil fields, has placed its ac- 
count- with Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency. Business pa- 
pers will be used during the present 
year. 


New England Appointment 


Warren Kelly, who recently repre- 
sented Hearst’s International in 
Southern territory, has been appointed 
New England manager of that publica- 
tion. Mr. Kelly was formerly advertis- 
ing. manager of Columbia and Current 
Opinion. 




















lhe Significance 
of the 


Electrical Indus 


* 


IN ITS RAPID GROWTH, the electric- 
light-and-power branch of the electrical 
industry passed three important milestones 
during 1922— 


(1) Production—forty billion kilowatt-hours, 
(2) Sales of electricity—one billion dollars, 
(3) Capital invested—five billion dollars. 


In 1922 the manufacturing branch of the 
industry produced more than $920,000,000 


worth of electrical equipment and supplies. 


The merchandising branch has assumed 
financial proportions undreamed of a few 
years ago. The retail sales of electrical 


Five McGraw-Hill publications 
serve this industry: 
Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Journal of Electricity 
Industrial Engineer 


Power 
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appliances and supplies (including installation 
service) exceeded $1,750,000,000. 


Marked progress has been made in the electrifica- 
tion of industry. Production economies are being 
further effected through the standardization of 
equipment and proper attention to the mainte- 
nance of electrical systems in mills and factories. 





A Picture of Progress 


These facts give a picture of progress. But the 
opportunities for electrical service to industry and 
the public can scarcely be comprehended. The 
industrial field of the central station is only about 
one-third developed. The market for electrical 
merchandise is just becoming outlined. Vast’ sums 
are being expended to extend power-plant capacity. 
Hydro-electric projects alone total three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. 








The electrical industry is distinctly a service in- 
dustry. It is constantly finding new uses for elec- 
tricity and expanding its capacity to serve industry 
and the public. It creates in order to serve. 


The desire for electrical service is expressed in a 
demand for electrical goods. But an electrical de- 
vice is not self-sufficient. Electricity must be 
provided to operate it (and electricity must be 
produced the instant it is used). This significant 
fact explains the interdependence of all the branches 
of the business. It is necessarily a unified industry. 





The electrical industry requires a comprehensive 
publishing service. The McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., has developed such a service in five great 
papers, each serving the industry in a specific way. 
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A Great Publishing Service 


The key paper of the industry is Electrical World. 
It serves the intimate needs of central-station men, 
electrical engineers, manufacturers, jobbers and 
large contractors—the executive business men of 
the industry; also, financial men interested in the 
industry’s development. Electrical World supplies 
a master service to this great industry. 


In the field of retail selling, Electrical Merchandising 
visualizes the opportunities of electrical service in 
the home, store, office and factory and undertakes 
to promote the sale and installation of electrical 
equipment. It is the business magazine of the 
electrical trade. 
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On the Pacific Coast, the Journal of Electricity is 
published as an extension of the service of Electrical 
World and Electrical Merchandising. It is at once 
the proponent and interpreter of the electrical busi- 
ness West of the Rocky Mountains and the carrier 
of the intimate news of the field. 


Industrial Engineer is devoted to the maintenance 
and operation of electrical and associated mechan- 
ical systems in mills and factories. It serves the 
men in the operating organization who interpret 
engineering thinking in terms of operation and 
maintenance of equipment. 


To this group must be added Power, serving as it 
does the men in the power plants of all industries. 


These publications did not “‘just happen.” They 
have been developed with the industry. Their 
service is complete. They provide the most direct 
contact with the vast electrical markets. 
































McGraw - Hill Engineering 
and Industrial Publications: 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 


Journal of Electricity 
(Published in San Francisco) 


Industrial Engineer 
(Published in Chicago) 


Power 
Bus Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering News-Record 
American Machinist 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Coal Age 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 


Pacific Mining News 
(Published in San Francisco) 


American Machinist European Edition 
(Published in London) 


Ingenieria Internacional 
(Printed in Spanish) 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 

















The Co-operative Buying Movement 
among Farmers 


Why Coal Men and Others Who Quote Dante to Buyers Must Expect 
Customer Competition 


By John Allen Murphy 


A LARGE percentage of the 
£1 farm production of this coun- 
try is now marketed through farm 
co-operative bodies. Every reader 
of Printers’ InK knows this. In 
almost every issue of the publi- 
cation there is recorded the selling 
exploits of some farm association. 
It is well known that dozens of 
these associations are national ad- 
vertisers. In fact several of them 
are numbered well up toward the 
top of the list of the largest ad- 
vertisers in this country. 

But here is something that I bet 
you do not know: A few of these 
associations have gone in for co- 
operative buying just as strongly 
as they have for co-operative sell- 
ing, and they are advertising this 
department of their business to 
members as much as they adver- 
tise their own produce to the 
trade and to the consumer. What 
better indication than that do we 
want of the farmer’s appreciation 
of advertising? 

In one sense there is nothing 
surprising about this develop- 
ment. Farmers co-operated as 
consumers long before they co- 
operated as producers. Local co- 
operative stores were started by 
the Grangers in the early seventies. 
Stores of this kind in one guise 
or another have continued in vari- 
ous parts of this country, but 
mostly in the Middle West, up to 
the present time. They have 
not been conspicuously successful, 
however. That large body of 
farmers who pinned their faith in 
the co-operative store movement 
have been bitterly disappointed. 
So disastrously did many of these 
ventures turn out that for many 
years the very word “co-opera- 
tion” was in disrepute in agricul- 
tural regions. 

It was not ‘until farmers began 
to co-operate in selling that they 
saw the potentialities of co-opera- 


tion. Of course most of these 
earlier co-operative selling ven- 
tures were not outstandingly suc- 
cessful. One reason for this is 
that. they were not truly co- 
operative. Most of them were 
stock companies, with farmers as 
the stockholders. They were 
usually managed by inexperienced 
men and generally were operated 
at a loss. Even though they were 
well managed, it was difficult for 
a small isolated farmers’ creamery 
or grain elevator to operate profit- 
ably. The movement did not gain 
real speed until the enterprises 
became truly co-operative and un- 
til the local units began to fed- 
erate into sectional or State as- 
sociations. A small Wisconsin 
cheese factory could not market 
its limited output profitably. How- 
ever, a State federation of these 
factories could afford to go after 
national markets in a modern way. 


GRQWERS WHO BUY AND SELL AS A 
UNIT 


Anyway, the movement, as we 
all know, has at last succeeded 
stupendously. The sales of the 
citrus, raisin, walnut, potato, 
apple, cotton, milk and similar 
associations run up into colossal 
figures. Having succeeded so well 
in selling together, it was a logical 
step for these federated agricul- 
turalists to start buying together 
also, particularly the supplies used 
in their business. There is no 
reason, for instance, why the mem- 
bers of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange should buy their 
boxes and wrappers individually. 
In the first place the individual 
growers do not pack the fruit. 
It is boxed in the packing house 
of the local unit in the Exchange. 
Obviously the organization itself 
should buy the material used in 
packing. In the case of boxes, 
where the requirements of the or- 
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ganization are enormous, it is even 
advisable for the association to 
manufacture them. That is what 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is doing. 

The agricultural association 
movement binds its participants 
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In fact he has to, if he wishes to 
derive the fullest benefit from his 
membership. This leads to a study 
of soil fertility, the most approved 
methods of pruning, etc. As a 
result there comes a sort of com- 
munity appreciation of the value 

of fertilizer. Tha: it 





will be bought by the 
co-operating body is 





7 
is an example of a privately owned 


the farmers, cwn corporation,— The Cooperative G. L. 
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G. L. F. Service through an established dealer 


Are you getting G. L. F. Goods? 





FARM-PAPER ADVERTISING IN BEHALF OF G, L. F. IDEA 


so closely together that there is 
bound to be co-operation in many 
activities other than selling. Take 
the question of pest control. To 
accomplish anything, all neighbor- 
ing farmers must unite to eradi- 
cate the pest. If only an isolated 
farmer sprays his crops, he is not 
going to achieve very much. The 
invading insects will seek refuge 
on the unsprayed property of his 
neighbor. Therefore, since pest 
control is largely a community or 
civic proposition, it is inevitable 
that co-operating farmers will pool 
their needs when purchasing spray- 
ing material. 

Or take fertilizer. A member 
of an association naturally tries to 
keep the standard of his crops up 
to the requirements of the body. 


a natural outcome. 
The same thing 
holds with many other 
articles used by the 
farmer in his busi- 
ness. The individual 
farmer does not need 
to buy a large quan- 
tity of binder twine. 
If the farmers of a 


the Shancoteles Stone Mill owned and operatzd by the Talcott Milling Ce. of Shaneateles, N neig. hbor hood, how- 
corporation serving the community by buying 


i grown in the community and supplying the farmers with quality farm supplies pure! 


ane eating the . 
ever, pool their pur- 
chases, they can buy 
a tremendous quan- 
tity and thus effect 
a substantial saving. 
Most’ individual 
farmers can buy feed 
in only small loads. 
But if a number of 
farmers buy their 
feed jointly they can 
get it in car lots and 
of course at a saving 
in price. 

It is a fact that this 
sort of buying is now 
going on extensively 
all over the country. 
Certain private man- 
ufacturing and distributing inter- 
ests may rail at the movement, but 
it isn’t going to do them a bit of 
good. The co-operative buying of 
certain supplies used by the 
farmer in his operations has come 
to stay. I do not mean the prod- 
ucts that the farmer uses as a 
consumer. I refer solely to the 
materials that he uses as a manu- 
facturer. It has often been said 
that the farmer is the only busi- 
ness man in the world who buys 
his supplies at retail and sells his 
production at wholesale. Well, 
this condition is bound to change. 
It is changing. Manufacturers and 
distributors might as well make up 
their minds to co-operate with it. 

The Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau is one body that is doing 


warehouse 
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192? this 
oman Specalty 
Store placed more 
advertising in The 
Star than in any 
other St.Louis 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Les Angeles San Francisco 
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350 cars a month of coal, feed, 
fence, cement, twine and such 
bulk commodities, Four salesmen 
are on the road selling these. 
Price lists are issued and business 
is run as any wholesale business,” 

But it is the activity of the Co. 


much in this direction. Harry R. 
O’Brien tells much about its ac- 
complishments in a recent issue of 
the Country Gentleman. The bu- 
reau has departments of pur- 
chasing, seeds, wool, traffic, legis- 
lation, promotion, education, etc. 
Each department is 
in charge of a man 
of demonstrated abil- 
ity. The seed depart- 
ment in 1921-1922 
handled thirty-six 
different kinds of 
seed and 101 varie- 
ties. “This included 
thirty-five cars of cer- 





+ Let the G. L. F. “Home Mix” 
Your Dairy Ration 
You will get more milk and have a better cow left 
G. L. F. Milk Maker The pubhe formulas of all G. L.’F. re 


mixed feeds tell you what you are fee: 
508 Ree O8 Mie OE Re There is no guess work. They are the he 
that feed men know how to make. Note te 





tified potato seed, a Feeaon 106 ie large number of ingredients 
illion pounds of al- Se 
mt Pp together for the dairy 


falfa seed sold to 
farmers and another 
million of red-clover 
seed sold for them.” 








z "Bee 1452 Ihe. . 
Going on Mr. O’Brien ES pee 
Says, “The depart- Bs Sree” aw orto oe wi Jennie, ordinary’ grade Holstein, ofvr 
ie Glover or aistta bay. by H. E. Babcock of Inlet Valley Far 
ment acts almost en- — Iihacs, N. Y., as she looked in August, 192 
tirely as a wholesale Sucrene Feed radi 
seed firm, buying and eee inp the ue 68.1 aesihy mln bee 


with their wide variety of ingred'ents, m 
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selling through some 


i = Limes O8 Mes, 1329 The, milk was obtained, and-there was a better 
300 co-operative ele- Bie ket 
vators and other lo- re ie soy Soba 
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cal co-operatives. It 
maintains pleasant re- 
lations with the gen- 
eral seed trade in- 
stead of fighting it. 
The department puts 





For prices and the details of the big feed pool, see 
your or write 








out its seed under 
its own State Farm 
Bureau brand and 
guarantees it. To 
boost the growing of Grimm and 
other quality seeds it takes paid 
advertising in farm papers.” 
Again Mr. O’Brien has this to 
say: “Another efficient department 
of the Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau is that of purchasing, in 
charge of C. H. Runciman. 
“This department does not at- 
tempt haphazard pool buying that 
would go counter to existing mar- 
ket methods to save a few dollars. 
Instead, it buys the regular sup- 
plies the farmers need through a 
co-operative wholesale house. 
“Runciman buys in the regular 
markets according to needs and 
market conditions. He sells mainly 
through the co-operative elevators 
and is now handling from 250 to 


FORMULAS BOLDLY GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC 


operative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, N. Y., that 
first led me to study this subject. 
The advertising of this body has 
been attracting my attention for 
several months. This organiza- 
tion is known as a co-operative 
corporation. It was organized in 
June, 1920, by the officers of the 
New York State Grange, the 
Dairymen’s League and the Fed- 
eration of County Farm Bureau 
Associations. The certificate of 
incorporation permits it “to buy 
and sell farm supplies.” Before 
it was two years old, 40,000 New 
York State farmers had subscribed 
to $750,000 of its capital stock. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Giant Ads go on the road 


for Cinco 


IANT ADS, in addition to the yellow metal 

Cinco store sign (familiar to smokers for 
years) will now help sell Cinco cigars. In the deal- 
ers’ windows, these giant fac-similes of the Cinco 
copy in the Saturday Evening Post will look like old 
friends to the readers of those advertisements. 

The same text and illustration, in enlarged size, 
will remind smokers of their desire to try a Cinco; 
the desire formed at home, on the train, or wherever 
the advertisement was read, and now re-awakened 
at-the point of sale. 

Giant Ads give you the chance to “call back” on 
your prospect. At comparatively slight expense you 
can repeat—where the product is for sale—the mes- 
sage which first aroused his interest. 


Giant Ads are printed by Photo-Offset in any number of 
colors, and in any size up to 38” x 50". Write or phone for 
descriptive booklet, rate card and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 
Philadelphia Office: 1420 Chestnut Street. Phone: Spruce 4473 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Building. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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definition—Logic—(log-ik) N. the science of cor. 


rect reasoning; the power to think 
correctly. 


Consider Northern Ohio 


with a population of over 3,200,000, which is 
divided into 688,566 families, residing in 13 cities 
of over 25,000 population, 111 towns of over 1,000 
population, 1,559 hamlets and hundreds of farms, 
the valuation of which approximates $563,000,000. 
Northern Ohio has 19 Jobbing centers and 11 dis- 
tinct Merchandising zones. An indication of the 
tremendous Buying Power of this market lies in 
the fact that there is an automobile for every 2!/, 
families. Transportation facilities are of the best— 
10 of the country’s most important railroad sys- 
tems, and five interurban lines, together with 58 
bus lines traverse this rich, progressive market! 


If you haven’t already received a 
copy of The Plain Dealer’s Book 
for 1923, ‘“Cleveland’s Three- ° 
Million Market,’’ write for one. 
Address MERCHANDISING DE- 
PARTMENT. 








J. B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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ember — 


Cleveland—the gateway to this great area—is the 
second city of the United States in diversified indus- 
tries, with only three newspapers which could have 
any influence whatsoever in Northern Ohio. But 
there is only ONE which actually covers it— 


The Plain Dealer 


—for it has 10,000 MORE Daily circulation, and 
40,000 MORE Sunday circulation than any other 


Cleveland newspaper. 


isn’t that logical ? 


roof ! 


In 1922 The Plain Dealer achieved an overwhelming 
leadership in National advertising among Cleveland 
newspapers. 50.3% of the total lineage appeared 
in The Plain Dealer alone—a greater volume than 
all other Cleveland newspapers combined! 


orthern Ohio Is YOUR Market— 
The Plain Dealer Is YOUR Medium 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

742 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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How Teachers Spend 
Their Summers 


34%, Attend Summer School 
25%, Travel 
25% Work as Agents 


In the May issue of Normal Instructor 
last year appeared the advertising of: 


Columbia School of Music Valparaiso University 

Northwestern University University of Chicago 

Chicago Normal School Detroit Conservatory 

New York University Oskaloosa College 
and eight other summer schools 


Chic. Mil. & St. Paul Canadian Pacific Rockies 
Canadian National Hudson River Day Line 
Grand Trunk Railway Union Pacific System 
Baltimore & Ohio Bowring & Company 
Furness Bermuda Grace Dodge Hotel 
'C &B Line Royal Blue Line 

Ward Line c. B. & Q. 

Minnesota Land & Attractions Company 

Yosemite National Park Company 
Denver Tourist Bureau 


The same issue also contained nu- 
merous advertisements of : 
Summer employment offered to Teachers to 
sell Bibles, Books, Maps, Supplies to School 
Boards, Foods, Clothing, Silks, Insurance, 
Leather Goods, Household Equipment, etc. 


Circulation of Normal Instructor guaran- 
teed 150,000. Line rate 80 cents. Pages 
$500. This is only $3.33 per page per thou- 
sand of circulation. 


May issue closes 
March the 26th 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO orrice EW YORK ores, 
920 South pa venue 119 West gate Street 


ore lbepiece - Ramage 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachersof All Grades and Rural Schools 
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It had then already established 
seventy-one warehouse associa- 
tions and 632 community poolers 
authorized to serve as G. L. F. 
agents. The organization is oper- 
ating the following departments: 
Feed and grain, seed, fertilizer, 
coal and binder twine. Paints 
are also handled under this 
brand. Motor oil is another com- 
modity being offered. A business 
of $3,500,000 was done the first 
year, or to be more exact, dur- 
ing 1921. Bas 

The plan that the organization is 
following is to build up “efficient 
local co-operative associations with 
warehouses so there may be a 
permanent farmer-owned distrib- 
uting station” of farm supplies in 
the community. “Where the com- 
munity is not ready or the volume 
of business not large enough to 
support a warehouse then a com- 
munity agent should be elected to 
assemble pooled orders.” The 
Exchange also handles individual 
orders. 

To be successful the concern 
must do a large volume of busi- 


ness. It is, therefore, advertising 
to get volume, just as any other 
private enterprise. The advertis- 


ing is of two kinds. The first 
explains the organization and the 
service that it has to offer. The 
second advertises the organization’s 
products, particularly its stock 
foods, poultry rations, etc. Much 
of this latter kind of copy is de- 
voted to making public the for- 
mulas of the concern’s rations. 

A typical piece of copy ‘of the 
first type illustrates “farmer- 
owned and managed farm supply 
stores.” The advertisement then 
explains the scene as follows: 

“At Fort Edward, Washington 
County, N. Y., the community 
got together, organized and capi- 
talized a community purchasing 
corporation. ‘They bought. out a 
local merchant. Now they have 
their own store through which the 
community buys Public Formula 
G. L. F. Feeds, known origin 
G. L. F. Seeds and dependable 
quality G. L. F. Fertilizers and 
Binder Twine. They have paid 
dividends on their capital stock 
and have accumulated a small re- 


' their 
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. Good business manage- 
ment, G. L. F. service and the 
loyal support of shareholders have 
made this co-operative association 
a success.” 

Continuing under the displayed 
query, “Are you using G. L. F. 
service?” the copy goes on: 

“At many other points in the 
State farmers are providing them- 
selves with warehouse facilities. 
They have organized co-operative 
corporations, or arranged with 
local dealers to handle 
G. L. F. goods for them, At 
other places they have elected a 
community agent to assemble car- 
load orders, the purchasers taking 
the goods from the car when it 
arrives. If your community has 
not yet arranged to get G. L. F. 
Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizers, Coal and 
Binder Twine, write direct for 
full details.” 

A typical piece of copy of the 
other kind tells about the tag, on 
every bag, which “tells you what 
you’re feeding.” As a rule each 
advertisement gives the formulas 
of at least three products. The 
exchange constantly advertises that 
the formula of every G. L. F. 
ready-mixed feed is public. Here 
is an example: 


G. L. F. Excuance Datry 
20% Protein—9% Fiber—4.5% Fat 
The Formula 
. Distillers Grains 

Standard Wheat Bran 

Yellow Hominy 
Ground Oats 

Gluten Feed 

Peanut Meal 40% 
Cottonseed Meal 43% 
Oil Meal O. P. 
Cane Molasses 


Salt 
Calcium Carbonate 
2,000 Ibs. 


This advertising is appearing in 
some of the farm papers circulat- 
ing in the territory served by the 
organization. Liberal space is used. 
The appropriation is based on a 
percentage per ton on estimated 
feed sales. The results of the 
advertising have been far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of 
the organization. 

Of course the G. L. F. is still 
in the experimental stage. What 
it will. permanently accomplish 
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mains to be seen: Lloyd S. 
Tenney, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Markets, in speaking before the 
annual meeting of the confedera- 
tion last year said: 

“Meanwhile there is a tremend- 
ous responsibility upon those of 
you who are G. L, F. stockholders, 
and I want to say here and now 
to you that something like 30,000,- 
000 farmers in the United States 
have their eyes on you and your 
activities. If you succeed, and you 
are going to, you will point the 
way to the American farmer to 
deal co-operatively in the purchase 
of his farm supplies. 

“To those of you who are mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League in 
an even greater sense there is a 
tremendous responsibility on that 
organization. There is no other 
organization in the United States 
today, east of California,.that car- 
ries such a responsibility as the 
Dairymen’s League, because if it 
fails to function properly, fails to 
serve its 75,000 members efficiently, 
or, if, on the other hand, those 
75,000 members fail to support 
their organization, and if, for per- 
sonal reasons, they allow disrup- 
tion to come into their organiza- 
tion and it should go by the board, 
folks will point to that failure and 
say that the American farmer 
cannot manage his own organiza- 
og cannot do business for him- 
self. 

“I say if these two organizations 
fail to function properly during 
the next ten years, fail to achieve 
the results expected of them, we 
are going to be set back about 
twenty-five years in the progress 
of agriculture. We are going to 
be set back in the progress of our 
country as well, because our coun- 
try has developed consistently with 
the development of our agricul- 
ture, and I do not think we can 
separate agriculture development 
and depression from the develop- 
ment and depression of our coun- 
try as a whole.” 

If the G. L. F. can render as 
good or better service to its con- 
stituents as those in similar private 
enterprises it will flourish. If not, 
the law of the survival of the 
fittest will tell the tale. 
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Export Managers to Hold 


Annual Convention 
The Export Managers Club of New 
York will hold its annual national cop. 
vention at New York on March 2), 
H. P. Rockwell, export manager of the 
Yawman & Erbe emery | Com. 
pany, and first vice-president of the club, 
will make the address of welcome at the 
morning session, of which C. J. Warren, 
foreign sales manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, will be chairman. 
The other speakers at the morning ses. 
sion will Thomas W. Pelham, direc. 
tor of sales, Gillette Safety Razor Com. 
pany, who will s on “Getting Re. 
sults from the Sales Budget”; H. L. 
Gouberting, director of forei Sales, 
Sherwin-Williams emg whose sub- 
ject will be “Building Sales Through 
ervice”; and Ernest B. Filsinger, ex. 
port manager, Lawrence & Company, 
whose subject will be “Manufacturers’ 
Representative or Merchant Distributor.” 
tanley H. Rose, manager of foreign 
sales, Barber Asphalt Company, will be 
the chairman at the afternoon session of 
the convention. The speakers at the 
later session will be Peter Moora, export 
manager of the Patton-Pitcairn division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, “Prac 
tical Problems of Marine Insurance,” 
and L. R. Browne, credit manager, In- 
ternational Western Electric Company, 
“Discount Drafts vs. Collections.” Har. 
vey E. Golden, assistant export manager 
General a Company, will lead 
a round table discussion on standardi- 
zation of practices at this session. 
The convention will close with an in. 
formal dinner in the evening. A. Schoon- 
maker, export manager of the Bourne 
Fuller Company, will act as toastmaster. 
Hon. Fra B. Willis, United States 
Senator from Ohio, will s on the 
subject of “Export Trade a National 
Necessity.” W. R. Cummings, vice. 
president and director of sales, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, also will 
s His subject will be “The Export 
ol Part in Developing Export 
rade. 





Lynn B. Dudley Returns to 
Detroit Agency Field 


Lynn B. Dudley, recently advertising 
manager of the eral Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, has been appointed 
secretary of Campbell, Trump & Com- 
pany, troit advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company in Detroit before joining the 
Federal company seven years ago as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Case Threshing Machine Has 
Profit for 1923 


The. J. f. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis., tractors, 
threshers, silo fillers, etc., reports gross 
sales in 1922 amounting to $15,720,716, 
as compared with $17,255,198 in 1921 
and $34,547,321 in 1920. Net profits 
were $321,269 in 1922, in contrast with 
a deficit of $2,883,431 in 
profits of $1,936,963 in 1920. 
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The Significance of 
Big Town Circulation 


RESIDENT of a big city is a most dis- 
criminating buyer. Living where edu- 
cation includes economic and artistic training 
and surrounded by the best of everything, he 
early learns to measure values accurately and 
distinguish between the differing degrees of 


quality. 


The city dweller knows a good magazine, for 
instance. His schools and libraries have 
created a desire for good literature; his art 
galleries have imbued in him a love for the 
artistic. He instinctively recognizes both and 
demands both when he buys a magazine. 


That is why only a superior magazine can 
maintain large circulation in a large city and 
why approximately 75% of the circulation of 
Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL is bought by 
readers in the big towns of America—the 
discriminating readers. 


The preference of these big city buyers for 
this splendid magazine is something for every 
advertiser to think about—and profit by. 





Hearst International 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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The Library of Con- 
gress Answers an Adver- 
tising Inquiry 


Tue CHatranooca TIMES 
CuatTanooca, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Attached are a number of references 
furnished by the Congressional Library. 
As you will note, several of these refer- 
ences are to Printers’ Inx. Unfor- 
tunately no file has ever been kept and 
the local Public Library does not have 
a file. Therefore, we are up against it 
in getting to these references and will 
appreciate anything that you may be in 
a position to do toward helping us out. 

Tue CHATTANOOGA TIMES, 
L. J. Wivuoite, 
Advertising Manager. 


C* request, the Library of 
Congress, at Washington, fur- 
nishes bibliographies covering 
every imaginable topic. As one 
might expect, from the very size 
of the task, these bibliographies 
are not always entirely complete. 
Even the Government, apparently, 
is unable to index accurately the 
full range of business literature. 

However, every effort is made 
to insure that the references fur- 
nished include the best material 
available. For example, the biblio- 
graphy attached to the above let- 
ter contains nineteen references. 
Of these eight are articles appear- 
ing in Printers’ Inx. Seven of 
the eleven remaining references 
are books. 

From this list of references, to- 
gether with others we have seen 
on different occasions, it is evi- 
dent the Congressional Library 
indexes Printers’ INK Weekly 
and Monthly as thoroughly as 
circumstances permit. Usually, 
after the Library has furnished 


an inquirer with an advertising _ 


bibliography it is mailed to us, 
as in the case of the Chattanooga 
Times, with the request that 
copies of the issues of the 
Printers’ Inx publications men- 
tioned, or clippings of the articles, 
be forwarded. 

We like to be obliging, and our 
regret is as keen as that of our 
correspondents, when we are 
forced to reply that the copy or 
copies are “out of print.” When- 
ever possible, we clip articles 
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from mutilated copies but even 
this is not always feasible. The 
one safe and sane method of in. 
suring that the Weekly and 
Monthly are available where and 
when certain issues are needed js 
to maintain an unbroken file 
That is not brand-new advice 
but it bears  repetition—([Ed., 
Printers’ INK. 


Perhaps Quotation Marks Are 
the Only Distinction 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Every day the writer sees manufac. 

turers printing their slogans within quo- 
tation marks. I note that these slogans 
are usually the old familiar hand-me. 
downs, such as “We Aim to Please,” 
“Best by Test,” “The House of Qual. 
ity,” etc. 
_ Possibly the reason these snappy say- 
ings are put in quotes is that they've 
been borrowed so often they have ac- 
quired quotes through somebody’s sense 
of fairness. 

Seriously, however, is there any real 
reason for this practice? So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the quotes 
have no legal significance. I can con- 
ceive of no other reason why they 
should be used. 

The fact that a slogan is enclosed in 
quotes immediately gives reason for the 
inference that it was “lifted” from 
someone else’s printed matter or con- 
versation. Its use, therefore, certainly 
indicates a lack of originality on the 
part of the second-hand user, if it does 
not actually infer that the slogan is 
insincere and is in reality merely a 
meaningless and counterfeit sentiment 
that the user hopes to hide behind so 
that he may successfully conduct his 
business just as he pleases. 

This letter, may seem to make a trivial 
. But if there are any large num- 

r of people who feel as the writer does 
relative to quoted slogans, about half 
the slogans printed are doing more harm 
than good. 

Grrrorp R. Harr. 


R. L. Cary Joins E. P. 
Remington Agency 
R. _L. Cary, former merchandising 
manager of the Buffalo Times, has 
joined the copy and service staff of the 
. _P. Remington Advertising Agency 
of Buffalo. 


“Literary Times,” New Chi- 
cago Publication 

‘The first issue of the Chicago Literary 

Times appeared last week. It is to be 

ublished bi-weekly. Pascal Covici is 

usiness manager. 
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LIFE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 







announces with regret the 


retirement of 


fac. 






_MR: GEORGE B. RICHARDSON’* 
as Advertising Director. 







His successor will be 
MR. B. F. PROVANDIE 










who for 14 years has been associa- 


ted with LIFE as Western Manager. 





at? 
PRESIDENT. 













March 1, 1923 
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“Why aren’t we | 
selling more?” 


How one firm uncovered a weak spot in 
their merchandising 


The sales manager lined up several competi- 
tors’ packages on the president’s desk—then 
stood the firm’s own packages beside them. 


‘*‘Here’s one reason we aren’t selling more!” 
he announced. It was true—the competitors’ 
containers flashed out with startling force; 
their own were cold and ineffective. The two 
groups told their own story. 


Never has package design played so large 
a part in making sales as it does today—and 
never have so many manufacturers realized 
its vital importance. 

Each year of growing competition makes it 


imperative for your package to stand out from 
the rest—if it is to win in the battle for-in- 
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creased sales volume. It must command the 
customer’s attention! 


Many package designs now used are en- 
tirely obsolete. They were chosen for condi- 
tions which do not exist today. 


Robert Gair Company can modernize old 
packages retaining, if necessary, their impor- 
tant features but adding stronger sales appeals 
and more effective display value. 


With like success Robert Gair Company 
can create new packages—and create them 
not in the old, haphazard way, where the 
decision rests on individual opinion—but by 
scientific selection of design. 


In scores of different industries the famous 
Gair packages are now at work—raising old 
products to new prominence, helping to se- 
cure wider distribution, building steadily for 
greater sales volume. 


Gair service is complete. It covers every 
essential of package merchandising: Folding 
boxes, Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. 

Let us send you a complimentary copy of 

“Testing the Merchandising Value of a 


Package.’’ A postal today will start your 
copy to you immediately. 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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Prospects or Sales | 4 


HE manufacturer experienced in the Th 
ways of salesmen and “near-salesmen” 7 
knows that it doesn’t take much sales ability Y 
to develop a list of “prospects.” Chi 
Ter 
He knows also that, somehow or other, that son 
list of “prospects” never does produce many te 
profitable customers. And he tells his sales “bu 
force bluntly that what he wants is signed 
orders. F 


Your advertising should be governed by the 
same rules. Almost any kind of reasonably 
good advertising will bring in the inquiries. 
These are the “prospects” of the advertising 
profession. The real work starts in turning 
the inquiries into sales. 


The Odets Company specializes in the pro- 
duction of written salesmanship. We begin 
where the average “placing” agency leaves 
off, carrying “prospects” forward from 
Inquiring-Attention to Buying-Action. It will 
pay national advertisers, who have thousands 
of “prospects” and whose immediate problem 
is to turn them into customers, to investigate 
Odets service. 


We issue a number of interesting 
booklets explaining every phase of 
our work. We will be glad to send 5 
copies of those most likely to interest | 
you on receipt of a letter outlining 

your «i its problem 





THE ODETS COMPANY i 
Merchandising Counsel =~» cAdvertising ~ 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY ai 
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Advertises to Overcome a Luckless 
Reputation 


The Old Masonic Temple of Chicago, Now the Capitol Building, Finds 
That It Has Much to Advertise to Offset the Handicaps of Past Years 


7EARS ago there used to be a 
sure-fire vaudeville joke in 
Chicago about the Masonic 
Temple. Every once in a while 
some visitor would slip into town 
from the prairies, and after he 
had sold his livestock he would 
“buy” the temple from the usual 


Sheans of the nineties and along 
with the American flag it kept 
many an act from falling flat. 
The sale of the Masonic Temple 
developed into one of the hardy 
perennials of vaudeville in Chi- 
cago until, if the Temple had 
actually been sold, few would 

have taken it serious- 

ly. Naturally the 








building acquired a 
kind of publicity 
which neither added 
to its value nor 
pleased its owners. 
As if this were not 
enough, other unfor- 
tunate incidents 
blackened the build- 
ing’s reputation. The 
old Masonic Temple 
was the highest office 
building in Chicago. 
People looked on it 
as a world wonder in 
1892, when it was 
completed, and it was 
one of the real sights 
of the World’s Fair 
the year after. But 
people, while they 
marveled, also mis- 


Capitol Building 
he Comter  & Circle ¥ Crowds 


" 
this better business losation, The Capital fo mere money for alee —a better 
es Bape ee Gene oe Gran ore ree ae aa 








trusted on account of 
its great height. They 
insisted that it must 
be unsafe and pre- 
dicted that it would 
collapse or be blown 





over. 
Its fame as Chi- 








NEWSPAPER COPY THAT MAKES GRAPHIC THE REASON 


FOR RENAMED BUILDING 


smooth stranger, paying any- 
where from five to five thousand 
dollars for it. On finding out that 
he had been swindled he would 
of course run to the police and 
next day the newspapers would 
have a story. 

This used to happen regularly 
several times a year. It was great 
stuff for the Gallaghers and 


cago’s tallest building 
brought it misfor- 
tune. It became the 
favorite jumping off 
place for suicides. Eight people 
have ended their lives by jumping 
from its windows or from the 
balconies which surround the 
rotunda. ; 

About a year ago the Masonic 
Temple was sold again. This time 
it was a bona fide transaction. 
The new owners, knowing full 
well what they had bought, de- 
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cided to do what they could to 
bury the past and put the build- 
ing on a new footing. They drew 
up plans for rejuvenating it 
physically with new equipment 
and re ‘and changed its name. 
One of the most important deci- 
sions was to advertise it, as the 
Capitol Building, until it should 
make a new dent in the conscious- 
ness of Chicago business men and 
women. 

For several weeks now the 
Capitol Building has been using 
direct-mail and newspaper adver- 
tising with noticeable results. 
People who formerly ignored it 
as a desirable office location and 
paid scant attention to it have be- 
gun to inquire about rentals and 
space. For the first time in many 
years Chicago is taking this build- 
ing—as the Capitol Building, not 
as the old Masonic Temple— 
seriously. The city is learning to 
think of it in terms of its con- 
venient location and its other un- 
deniable advantages instead of as 
a bait for gullible rustics and the 
favorite spot for suicides. 

Each office building located in a 
good-size city has its problems 
which concern more than the 
owners of the building. Many of 
these problems can be overcome 
by advertising of some kind. Few 
buildings are so unfortunate as 
the old Masonic Temple in their 
history. The success that the 
owners of this building are meet- 
ing with should offer some en- 
couragement to others with prob- 
lems even distantly related. Ad- 
vertising is just as effective in 
focusing favorable public atten- 
tion on an office building as it is 
in drawing attention to the de- 
partment store’s goods. In the 
case of the Capitol Building it is 
being made a deciding factor in 
selling this building to its city. 


Joins San Francisco“Chronicle” 
James G. _Ralston, recently with 
Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising, 
San Francisco, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, succeeding Herbert C. Bern- 
stein. Mr. Ralston previously had been 
with the Butterick Publishing Company. 
and the advertising departments of 
Everybody's Magazine and Today’s 
Housewife, all of New York. 
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Sphinx Club 
Has “Boost New York” 
Dinner 





HE “Boost New York” dinner 

of the Sphinx: Club, which 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on March 13, was attended by 
more than four hundred people, 
including many men prominent in 
advertising and other businesses, 
and in public life. 

Corbett McCarthy of Hahne & 
Company, Newark, N. J., president 
of the club, presided, and the 
speakers included the following: 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York; Mayor John F. Hylan, of 
New York; J. Herbert Case, deputy 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; William 
J. Ettinger, swperintendent of 
schools, of New York, and Robert 
Grier Cooke, president of the 
Fifth Avenue Association. 

Officials representing the fol- 
lowing bodies having advertising 
affiliations were present: National 
Publishers Association; Pan 
American Advertising Associa- 
tion; American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; the Technical 
Publicity Association; New York 
Advertising Club; New York 
Business Publishers Association, 
Inc.; New York Sales Managers’ 
Club; New York Employing 
Printers Association, Inc.; Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc.; the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; Periodical 
Publishers Association; Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Six Point League; 
Representatives’ Club of New 
York; Advertising Club of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
Art Directors Club and the New 
York Advertising Men’s Post of 
the American Legion. 

The program for this din- 
ner was arranged’ by R. F. R. 
Huntsman, president of _ the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, and 
Preston P. Lynn, general manager 
of John Wanamaker, of New 
York, 
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Food Advertising: 
in New York 


A Study of the Use of Space in the Evening, 
Morning and Sunday Newspapers During 
the Years 1922 and 1921 


oO 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS:— 1922 1921 
401,589 
136,364 


692,154 519,528 
2,558,302 1,846,290 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS (Exc. Sunday) :—- 
162,088 98,034 
77,042 54,913 
154,284 137,910 
136,836 115,378 
68,074 59,204 


598,324 465,439 








SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS:— 
137,768 
25,232 
82,542 
76,124 
60,148 


308,108 381,814 


Food advertising and department store advertising, 
both designed to produce overnight results, naturally 
go in largest volume to the evening newspapers. 





THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B.C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member A. B.C. 





LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 
Chicago New York St.Louis Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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What 
Advertising Has Done 
for Walnuts 





T this moment there seems to 

be a particularly urgent call 
for figures illustrating how adver- 
tising lowers the cost of mer- 
chandise. Apparently, it is felt 
that advertising’s sole mission in 
life is to bring prices down. Of 
course that is one of the purposes 
of paid publicity. But if it fails 
in that surely it is not to be 
classed as an economic liability. 
There are other things advertising 
may do, and has done, which 
prove it to be an economic and 
social asset. 

A splendid example is the co- 
operative campaign of the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion. Donald Sias, advertising 
manager, tells Printers’ INK: 
“We credit sales efforts coupled 
with a quality product a great deal 
for the results obtained the last 
ten years. Our advertising com- 
menced six years ago. The 
original appropriation was around 
$2,500. It has since increased to 
$200,000. During the same period 
the consumption of California 
Walnuts, alone, has increased 200 
per cent. Moreover, the consum- 
ing period has been lengthened 
from two months to a season of 
six or seven months. 

“Third, prior to the time we be- 
gan advertising, we were con- 
fronted with the sales problem of 
one crop carrying over into a suc- 
ceeding crop. This has not oc- 
curred during the last three years, 
with a crop 300 per cent larger 
than in 1916. The last two crops 
have been completely sold within 
forty-eight hours after the 
naming of prices around the first 
of October. In addition, it is 
worth mentioning that distribu- 
tion has been so greatly increased 
that Diamond Walnuts can now 
be bought in every section of the 
country.” 

The California Walnut Growers 
Association is an organization of 
4,000 growers. Its members are 
receiving more money for their 
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walnuts than they did ten years 
ago. The price of walnuts, it is 
true, has also risen in that time, 
although it is debatable whether 
current prices would not be even 
higher were it not for advertising. 
Nevertheless, who can ‘say that 
advertising has not performed an 
economic service in this cam- 
paign? Both the grower and the 
consumer have received benefits. 
The former because he is better 
paid for his labor; the latter be- 
cause quality is assured. 





Fishing Industry Doesn’t Want 
to Be Exposition Bait 
“FisHi1nG GAZETTE” 

New York, March 6, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In the March 1 issue of Printers’ 
InK we read with great interest an 
article by Amos Bradbury on the _sub- 


ject of trade expositions. Mr. Brad- 
bury confirms our own ideas on the sub- 
ject. 


To our way of thinking, these exposi- 
tions as publicity mediums are a waste 
of time and money and exhibitors would 
derive more benefit to themselves and 
cover the fields they desire to reach far 
more thoroughly if they took the expo- 
sition appropriation and spent it in 
judicious advertising through the 
mediums of press and poster. 

“FisHInG GAZETTE,” 
F. W. Watvace, 
Editor. 


F. C. Eibell Joins Yale & 


Towne 

F. C. Ejibell has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Mr. Eibell was formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, and Eimer & 
nt laboratory supplies, all of New 
or’ 








New Accounts with La Porte 


& Austin 

Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., Philadelphia, 
~ we al of Nitro Solvent No. 9, 
and the E. J. Sterner Company, New 
York, industrial lumber merc ants, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Porte & Austin, advertising agency 

of New York. 





Richmond Agency Augments 


Staff 
Edward I. hg ang has joined the 
staff of Ralph L. ager Rich- 
mond, Va., a. a as ac- 
count executive. Julius roa Meyer has 
been placed in charge of the art de- 
partment. 
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IN NEW ORLEANS ” 









FIRST 
IN THE 
souTu’s 
FIRGT 
cirTy 







The 
Cimes- Picayune 


Printed 


010,981 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 1922 


A record that explains the complete dominance of The 
Times-Picayune in the New Orleans market. 510,981 
business getters that sought the largest audience—26l,- 
943 more than carried by all other New Orleans news- 


papers combined. 


GREATEST CIRCULATION in NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Picayune net paid average for the month of 
February was— 


Sunday — 108,046 
Daily~— — 682,790 


SELL NEW ORLEANS 
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F— 
A New Word 
in the Language 


UR client, the 1900 Washer 

Company, of Binghamton, New 
York, sought some word or phrase to 
denote the exclusive double action 
of the 1900 Cataract Electric Washer 
—some expression that could not be 
“borrowed” by competitors. So we 
coined the word “cataraction.” 
“We believe that does it,” said the 
client. Just an incident in the cam- 
paign, for creative thought is all in 
the day’s work at this agency. 


Write for these booklets: 
*“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


**Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


*“*Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS” 








The 
General Advertising Agents abo 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia my 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
[Sw National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Worcs decked chrowgh the clothes 
ome 8 


cataraction 


The Right Way to Wash Clothes 


HEN all is said and done, the best method of 

washing is the method that flushes the greatest 
amount of sudsy water through the tiny meshes in the 
least time, with the least wear and tear on the clothes. 
Some washers rock up and down. Good!—as far as it goes. 
Guha oning beck ant (aot. Good!—as far as that The 
1900 Cataract combines these motions, rocking up and down— 


~O DW Be VY SS 


And all this effective cleansing is done inside a perfectly 
smooth tub, which surely means least wear and strain on the 
clothes. Cataract washes thoroughly and safely! 
Since 1898, more than a million “1900” washers have been 
saving clothes, time, labor and backaches. We built and tested 
every type of washer to find the “one best.” The result is the 
Cataract, the —_ way to get catataction (the original figure-8 
wh, it costs but 2c an hour to run. Send for the 
booklet, “Which Washer?”, before you buy any washer. 


Lad, Fergws, Onane. Dvenibatae of the 1900 Washer Ca.'s Protacn @ Canny 


DEALERS — Tes syepezh* rept mended or se rene 
tnnow fs wil sabe on opsopstonsl cher vo tases the bind of 


iad'el desler 5e 
SOLS RAST ime te ar one otcy arene 





The half-page advertisement reproduced 
above appears in the March 17th (1923) 
Saturday Evening Post and was prepared by 
the J. H. Cross Company for the 1900 
Cataract Electric Washer. 
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Talk to the mother 


when she is nearest the child! 


DVERTISE children’s wearing apparel 


shoes, foods, toilet articles, toys, books 


and nursery equipment in “Child Life.” Thus 


you get the ear of the mother who buys. When 


the mother is reading “Child Life” to her own 
children, she is most sensitively atune to thei 
requirements—physical and mental. She will 
give instant heed to any sales message that 
shows her how to make their lives more com- 
fortable, happier, more secure. 

Remember that “Child Life” has a circulation of more 
than 100,000. And that it goes to the homes that appreciate 


and select the best, especially when the 
children are concerned. 


The editorial content of “Child Life” is 
unequalled in its field. The most skillful 
children’s writers contribute to it. It is 
illustrated by famous artists for children. 
It contains many unique features. It is 
backed by the long experience of 
RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY in publish- 
ing books for children. 


In “Child Life” success is assured for 
your advertisement. Send for rates and 4 
copy of “Child Life” to look over. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
536 S. CLARK STREET 

















CHICAGO 








Mothers who select read 


“CHILD LLEFE "to their Children 


CE ee OM a a 
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The Pencil Original Makes a Bid 
for Consideration 


Its Attractive Technique and Its Adaptation to Severai Sorts of Mediums 
Are Reasons for Considering It 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T was rather generally believed, 
just a few years ago, that pen- 
cil drawings could not be done in 
facsimile for advertising purposes. 
Their innumerable subtleties of 
expression were beyond the grasp 
of the engraver. Delicate effects, 
mere ghosts :of*lines, could not be 
transferred’ to metal. In brief, a 
pencil drawing. was not practical. 
Just why such, a belief should 
become widely- circulated is not 
understood. Nothing is impos- 
sible with the efficient engraver. 

Yes, more care is necessary, but 
no insurmountable obstacles stand 
in the way of completely success- 
ful reproduction. 

The method in vogue at first 
was the most obvious and the least 
atisfactory. A “straight half- 
tone” was made, with an over-all 
screen. 

But the charm. of the average 
pencil sketch was in its. free, open 
technique; its white areas. 

When a screen covered the en- 
tire composition, much of the 
artistic merit of the original was 
lost. The pencil drawing must be 
ttched exactly as it was executed 
by the artist. 

Many experiments were made. 

One plan was to make line 
plates, etched on a better grade of 
metal—copper for example. Only 
acertain' type of pencil drawing 
responded to such _ treatment. 
Others were not adaptable.at all. 

If the artist engaged’ in any 
tricks of his own; if he rubbed or 
smeared, or used a stub, or made 
his lines delicate beyond a certain 
fixed limit, much of the detail 
was lost. And it was always wise 
tomake such originals on surfaced 
papers. There must be a “tooth” 
for the pencil. 

Porous, corrugated, sturdy lines 
teproduced well enough. The 
smooth, flowing line either disap- 


— oo 
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peared or lost much in final 
printing. 

But experiments brought about 
something new. 

By drawing in pencil on paper 
of quite rough surface, and mak- 
ing etchings deep, the technique 
is skilfully reproduced and there 
need be no fear of “clean” print- 
ing, on poor stock. 

Between the half-tone, either 
from photographs or original de- 
signs, and conventional pen-and- 
ink work, the free, sketchy atmos- 
phere of the pencil drawing came 
as a very agreeable medium. There 
was always something of mystery 
to such reproductions to the un- 
initiated. How was it done? The 
effect was often as if an artist 
had made a free-hand sketch right 
on the magazine page. 


HOW NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS CAN 
USE THE PENCIL DRAWING 


There have been many news- 
paper campaigns of this character, 
and they make a splendid foil for 
half-tones and heavy black ‘illus- 
trations. The technique is particu- 
larly successful in the case of 
portraiture. There is character to 
pencil work, and, as has been men- 
tioned, innumerable subtleties are 


possible. 
Such illustrations for newspapers . 
had _ best made same-size. 


Where large reductions are neces- 
sary, there is no telling what may 
happen. For business papers and 
farm journals, where the press- 
work is apt to be more carefully 
watched, some reduction is advis- 
able, as a refining process. 

Proofs should be drawn on 
average newspaper’ stock. From 
these, an estimate can* be made 
as to the printing qualities of the 
plate. An artist, passing judgment 
upon his own work, is in a posi- 
tion to suggest plate alterations, 
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where there is congestion and 
doubt as to printing as, for ex- 
ample, the “lighting up” of certain 
areas, by tooling. 

There is no good reason why 
pencil effects may not be used in a 
newspaper campaign, provided 
obvious precautions are taken, and 
they are certainly worth while, in 
the new and artistic 
technique secured. 

When shadows are 
played against open 
areas, and strong con- 
trasts are supplied in 
this way; when origi- 
nals are made ap- 
proximately same- 
size, and_ etchings 
deep, such plates in- 
variably reproduce in a 
satisfactory manner. 

But surfaced paper, 
as has been explained, 
is a rule unto itself. 
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tone showings of the product, the 
trade-mark, and to text and name 
plates. Having been drawn in pen- 
cil, as an artist might make a 
little impromptu sketch, on the 
spot, they are light, very artistic 
and at no time detract from other 
and far more important advertis- 
ing units. 





Smooth stocks make 
for “greasy” lines, 
requiring half - tone 
etching. 

In the field of bet- 
ter printing and _ bet- 
ter paper, the most 
successful reproduc- 
tions from pencil 
drawings are secured 


the display rooms will get from their homes depends 
Corbin in New York, on the character of hardware they 
select 


Ic means, visit 
. & F. Cor 


Visit Good Hardware Headquarters 
and bring your clients with you 


T doesn’t mean, come to ables them to make selections 

New Britain, Connecticut, if from a wide range of designs. 
you are not near by. 
It means, visit the Builders’ Hard- 
ware Department of the nearest 
Corbin dealer—usually the lead- 


Impress on your clients the fact 
, no matter how modest « 


maintains Display 
Rooms at 


— if chis 





via half-tone. The pte 
highlight plate is pref- oer 
erable to the con- 
ventional half - tone, 
with the screen run- 
ning over the entire 


A few hours spent in any Corbin 
Display Room is a liberal educa Urge your clients to visit Good 
tion in Good Hardware. It brings Hardware Headquarters as the 
your clients in couch Good 
ets’ Hardware specialista It en- Hardware for their homes. 


P. & F. CORBIN "ins CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


, > NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Stires = that proves At the plane of P. & F. 


wich venue $ 

Build- Sex sep two short blocks from 

Grand Cencral Termioal 
PHILADELPHIA 

Finance ich & 

‘Walnw: Screers. 
CHICAGO 

@ West Lake Sereet 


Conporanan, Successor 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





area, because much of 
the charm of the sub- 
ject may be due to 
the following of copy 
and the values of contrast, as when 
the white paper shows through 
against tones. 

This process means absolutely 
faithful facsimile work, departing 
in no important sense from copy. 

The Michigan Stove Company, 
manufacturer of Garland stoves 
and furnaces, has shown to what 
extent pencil illustrations may em- 
bellish a campaign. The reproduc: 
tions of homes and winter scenes 
are meant to be incidental to all 
other factors in every page. They 
are for atmosphere and are deli- 
cate vignettes, secondary to half- 


ARCHITECTS, 
ADDRESSED, APPRECIATE THE USE MADE OF THE PENCIL 


TO WHOM THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS 


It is easy to imagine these re- 
productions are originals, so 
faithfully has the engraver made 
printing replicas of them. This is 
the highlight half-tone process of 
a high order of mechanical ex- 
cellence, 

When an artist “works in pen- 
cil” he seems less restrained. Such 
drawings have little or no affec- 
tation. They are spontaneous, free, 
interesting to the eye. 

And such engravings offer no 
restrictions. Rough-surfaced pa- 
pers are not arbitrary. 

For architectural publications, 
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Subject: Publicity Advertising 





Gentlemen: 


Whenever you hear advertising called “publicity,” you 
can make up your mind that the speaker is apologizing for 
it. It has not brought the results anticipated. If he could 
show you on his sales sheets that the advertising had more 
than paid for itself, he would not call it “publicity.” 








“Publicity” is a relic of the past. It comes from a time 
when the advertising was started without much thought 
of whether the sales force could or would use it in their 
store-to-store selling. Many times it was started in a hos- 
tile attitude toward the sales force. You were accustomed 
to hear expressions like this: 








“I will force the dealers to sell my goods.” 






“I will make my salesmen sell this number or fire them.” 





The experiences of the last two years have made most 
business men more “reasonable.” The growing spirit now 
is one of more complete co-operation. The manufacturer, 
his sales force and his advertising agency are working for 
more co-operation with the jobber and his sales force and 
the retailer and his clerks to put together a mutually profit- 
able proposition which will carry clear through to the 
public, interest the whole trade and then when it gets to 
the public, be so good that it will appeal in the first instance 
and repeat of its own merit after that. 






Nee 8S | 










Some job to work it out that way! But that is what 
must be done under the present sound conditions. Do you 
need the services of an advertising agency which holds the 
above views of advertising and selling in the present 
market, an advertising agency which is not afraid of work 
and has only a limited number of accounts to all of which 
it can and does give personal attention every month in the 
year, an agency which is reputed for the length of time it 
holds its clients because it gives thenr service of the prac- 
tical kind? If so, we would be glad to have you get in 
touch with us. 









Ve we aS 6 






Very truly yours, 


Advertising Agency 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Charter Member A.A.A.A. 











The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Mar. 20. 
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P. & F. Corbin is now employing 
half-tones from original pencil 
drawings. These are often drawn 
direct from photographic copy. 
Why, you might ask, is it neces- 
sary, if you have a good photo- 
graph, deliberately to copy it in 
pencil? This is expensive and time- 


AN ILLUSTRATION THAT ATTRACTS, BUT DOES NOT 
OVERSHADOW THE TRADE-MARK 


consuming and the plates certainly 
cost much more. 

One might as well question an 
artist for painting a landscape, 
when a camera could snap the 
scene in a second, and thus save 
all the effort. 

An architectural publication may 
contain hundreds of photographic 
illustrations. But highlight half- 
tones from original pencil draw- 
ings are not to be found in such 
numbers. They are a novelty. They 
are distinctive, and, where archi- 
tects are concerned, as in the case 
of Corbin hardware, they will cer- 
tainly interest to a greater extent, 
this exacting audience. The archi- 
tect holds no illusions when it 
comes to the camera. He is re- 
ceptive, however, to the artistry of 
the pencil-drawn original. He 
works in such mediums himself, 
and appreciates that genuine talent 
is required. 

One of the most original and 
interesting campaigns of many 
seasons was illustrated from the 
first rough visualizations made by 
the layout man, who never in- 
tended them for actual reproduc- 
tion. 

A year’s campaign of magazine 
pages had been drawn up, actual 
size. They were the initial com- 
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Garland Heating Assures 
Better Heat from Less Fuel 
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positions, with designations 
text, headlines, name plates, etc 
The artist, a competent man, had 
made sketchy illustrations on 
certain type of paper. It was in. 
tended, after securing an OK. 
from the client on these rough 
sketches, to have large wash draw. 
ings made. But when 
the client saw the 
series he ‘was struck 
by its originality, 
its dash, its, free-and- 
easy expressiveness, 

_ He pasted a layout 
in a magazine and 
then quickly turned 
the pages until he 
came, as if by acci- 
dent, upon his own 
advertisement. 

“Better than care- 
ful, labored illustra- 
tions,” was his com- 
ment. “We have been 
looking for a new 
technique. Very. well — here it 
is. We have found it uncon- 
sciously. The sheer daring of 
this idea will get it across. Make 
your plates from your first 
roughs! Reproduce them exactly, 
with all their crudities, their ab- 
sence of finished detail!” 

True, they were rough, but their 
technique was a departure from 
anything then appearing in any of 
the magazines. 

Consider the saving! It would 
have required months to paint 
large canvases from -the rough 
sketches. Some of the freshness 
and sparkle of the first interpreta- 
tion would have been lost. The 
original paintings might have cost 
several hundred dollars each. 

As it was, the advertiser could 
boast a campaign resembling no 
other in the magazines. The in- 
dividuality he craved was auto- 
matically secured, and at a mini- 
mum of expense and trouble. An 
artist put a mysterious something 
into his first quick idea sketch in 
pencil, which is lost when the same 
subject is duplicated in detail. It 
can seldom be regained. 

Artist and engraver, however, 
must work: with sympathetic 
understanding when pencil draw- 
ings are etched on metal. 
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Prop shetic Vision 


in Advertising is reliable only when based cn 
demonstrated past performance. What we have 
accomplished for our clients through the power 
of a Dominant Advertising and Merchandising 
Idea is an open record of results. 

The time-honored rejoinder, ‘But my business is 
different” is the clue to your own opportunity. 
It is because your business is different that you can 
make your advertising stick out with a Dominant 
Idea campaign. 


Five SouthWabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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’ Februery 23rd, 1923, 


Mr, C, W, Fuller, Adv, Mgr, 
Photoplay Magazine, 

221 West 57th Street, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr, Fuller: 


Accept our congratuletions on the presentation of the imporitence 9 
youth in "The Age Factor in Selling and Advertising.” 


We have found that youth is the perfect prospect, and we advertin 
in Photoplay to sell Warner's Wrap-Around to young women not only 
because they are a very valuable part of our market, but because 
they are enthusiastic salesmen among more conservative people not 
so susceptible to advertising, 


Youth, in brief, offers 
i, Better prospects 
2. Easier selling 
3, The influence of enthusiasm 


_ Young women today are fastidious buyers. To have their outspoken 
enthusiasm for a product should be one of the first considerations 
of a manufacturer of women's wear, 


Cordially yours, 


THE NER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Car f/f. anne2_ 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE predo 
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rospect, says Mr. Warner 





lant with the 18 to 30 age group 
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lege and pleasure to serve ¢ 
Life’s advertisers. i. 
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Prolonged family illness wa 
compels my retirement from . 
business. : by 
me 

I feel humbly indebted to Or 
LIFE and its many ad- - 
vertising friends for the sh 
courtesies and kindness al- ; - 
ways shown me as Life’s = 
Advertising Manager. -s 
the 

LIFE is gaining in adver- es 
tising at a remarkable rate, pa 
and that it will continue to mn 
reap the reward it so richly rec 
deserves as an exceptional i 
advertising medium, is my Tt 
sincere wish. 7 
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Statler 
Campaign to Employees 
Is Successful 





HE national magazine cam- 

paign of the Hotel Statler 
Company, in which the company 
addressed its employees over the 
shoulders of the public, has been 
very successful according to D. G. 
Newton, advertising manager of 
the company, who spoke at a re- 
cent meeting of the advertising 
departmental of the Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club. [This cam- 
paign was outlined in Printers’ 
Ink of February 9, 1922.] 

Some thought, Mr. Newton said, 
that this advertising was mainly 
planned to give the public a better 
conception of Statler service. This 
was one of the results of the cam- 
paign, he stated, but the real ob- 
ject was just what was indicated 
by the company; that is, a personal 
message from Mr. Statler to the 
employees of the hotels. 

The campaign was thoroughly 
merchandised to the employees. 
Enlarged copies of each advertise- 
ment as it appeared were framed 
and hung in the places about the 
hotels where employees congre- 
gated. The managers of the 
hotels conducted discussions on 
the subjects covered in the adver- 
tising. When the employees real- 
ized that the purpose of the com- 
paizn was to impress upon them 
the meaning of Statler service, 
and that the company had gone on 
record and promised this service 
to the public, they made a greater 
effort to cater to their patrons. 
The results, Mr. Newton said, 
were beyond expectation. 





A. K. Higgins Joins Toledo 


Agency 
A. K. Higgins has joined the United 
States Advertising Corporation, To- 
ledo, as general manager, succeeding 
Willard G. Myers. Mr. Higgins was 
formerly with N, W. Ayer & Son. 





Los Angeles Agencies Merge 

Hammel-Sutphen & Company and 
Donald E, Forker, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agencies, have been merged and 
will continue to operate under the name 
of the former. 
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Timely Copy Will Advertise 
Cod-Fish Cakes During Lent 


During the Lenten season, the Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries Company, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., is adapting its advertising copy 
to suggest the use of Gorton’s ready- 
to-fry cod-fish cakes for Lenten meals. 

Cartoon illustrations emphasize the 
selling arguments of the product. Full- 
page, copy is being used in the news- 
pooers of fifty cities. This campaign 
orms part of the Gorton-Pew policy of 
year-round advertising. 

The. company also is conducting a 
sales campaign in the South which is 
being carried on in bl of ten towns 
each. Newspaper advertising will be 
used in the towns of each block to sup- 
port the sales campaign while it is in 
progress in that section. 

The advertising is being directed by 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 





Barytes Pigment to Be 
Advertised 


A eo on barytes, an inert 
pigment used in the manufacture of 
ed and rubber, is planned by _the 
ational <7 _& Chemical Com- 
pany, St. ouis, in business papers 
reaching the paint and rubber indus- 
tries. e account has been placed with 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency. 


L. S. Honiss Joins 
“Electrical Record” 


L. S. Honiss has resigned as gen 
eral manager of the George N. Lowrey 
Company, Inc., New York publishers, 
to join the advertising staff of the Elec- 
trical Record, New York. Mr. Honiss 
was at one time Philadelphia manager of 
Power and Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering. 





Metal Trim Account for 
Aubrey & Moore 


The ay _Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, hicago, manufacturer of 
Sanitary metal trim, has placed its ac- 
count with the advertising agency of 
Aubrey & Moore, Chicago. Business 
papers are being used. 


Bligh Harvey Joins “The - 
Christian Science Monitor” 


Bligh Harvey has resigned from the 
advertising staff of the Ottawa Citizen 
to join the Cleveland advertising staff 
red The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
on, 








J. O. Pingry Joins Detroit 
Agency 
J. O._ Pingry, advertising mana 
of the ‘Conklin Pen (pommel Tole of 
has resigned to join MacManus, Incor- 
porated, Detroit advertising agency, 
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Timely Copy 
to Overcome Sales 
Resistance 


[* has been estimated that one 
million dollars or more is spent 
each year by tourist agencies and 
steamship companies to encourage 
foreign travel. Travel is not diffi- 
cult to sell to the American public 
because it has long had an instinc- 
tive spirit of adventure. The lure 
of distant lands and foreign peo- 
ple is neither hard to illustrate 
nor to write about in advertising. 
The desire for change, rest and 
relaxation is another fundamental 
instinct appealed to by travel copy. 
When a travel agency advertises, 
therefore, a place at the end of 
a journey, a particular cruise at 
a certain time of the year, on a 
certain ship, it offers a specific 
and well-liked product. But there 
are two fundamental bits of sales 
resistance which make travel to 
a particular place not so easy to 
sell as would first appear. One 
of them is high steamship rates 
and the other is human inertia— 
the bother of getting ready. 

The steamship rates are more 
than twice as high as they were 
in 1913. But tourist agencies as- 
sert that the high rates make 
little difference in the amount of 
travel. The bother of getting 
ready—the thought that special 
material and clothing must be 
bought—has undoubtedly often 
dissuaded friend husband from 
buying his wife a trip. And then 
there are the usual inconveniences 
of having photographs, getting the 
passport and the other details 
which must be seen to before the 
trip is started. Most people are 
not held back because of the fact 
that they must get their photo- 
graphs taken and secure their 
passports, but when there is added 
to this necessary duty the addi- 
tional one that at certain coun- 
tries they will have to produce a 
vaccination certificate, it seems al- 
most like piling one trouble too 
many. 

The Raymond-Whitcomb Com- 
pany, one of the large tourist 
agencies, was able recently to use 
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some timely copy to knock out this 
one piece of sales resistance to 
its sale of a winter cruise to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 

Brazil insisted upon both pass- 
ports and vaccination certificates 
for visitors who intended visiting 
the Centennial Exposition; it did, 
that is, until Raymond-Whitcomb 
obtained the message which enabled 
them to use the timely newspaper 
copy. Part of a letter received 
from the Consul General for 
Brazil by the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Company was quoted in the copy 
as follows: “It is therefore not 
necessary for the members of the 
party you are conducting on the 
S. S. Reliance to visit the Inter- 
national Exposition being held in 
Rio de Janeiro to secure pass- 
ports or vaccination certificates.” 

This official action clearing up 
one of the bothers of getting ready 
enabled the company to point out 
that this deviation from rule was 
a tribute to the’ long-established 
reputation of the Raymond-Whit- 
comb Company. The rest of the 
copy went on in the manner of 
usual travel advertising to sell the 
places along the line of the cruise. 
Taking action to get rid of the 
thing which caused sales re- 
sistance, and then advertising the 
fact that this objection had been 
overcome, offers another good ex- 
ample of tying up timeliness with 
the copy appeal. 


With St. Louis Outdoor 


Advertising Concern 
Ralph Campbell, recently with the 
National Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany, St. Louis, poster printers, has 
joined the Al Fresco Advertising Com- 
pany, outdoor advertising, St. Louis. 


Joins Toledo Better Business 


Commission 
H. L. Baldensperger has been ap- 
ointed assistant secretary of the To- 
edo Better Business Commission. Mr. 
a pee aod was formerly with the 


Nationa’ igilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at New York. 


F. W. Henkel Represents 


Jacobs & Company 
F. W. Henkel has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago territory for 
Jacobs & Com any, Clinton, S. C., rep- 
resentatives of religious publications. 
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- Not Washington March Twelfth 
f the 1923 
1 S Dear Mr. Benson: 
nter- 
Id in Will you let me say to you in thie letter and through 
pass- you to the members of the AAAA that we have a very in- 
ates,” teresting department of the United States Chamber of 
g up Commerce devoted to Marketing and Distribution. 
‘eady 
: out It is only one of nine departments of experts maintain- 
was ed by the Chamber doing invalnoable research work, but 
ished it is most interesting to advertising agents because of 
Vhit- the kind of thing it produces. 
F the For example, a report on the candy industry of the 
r of United States has just come across my desk. It shows the 
I the amount of candy consumed in each state, the percentage 
‘ise, of one cent, five cent, and ten cent candy sold, in 
the comparison with the box candy at fifty cente a pound 
re- or higher, the number of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
- the retailers by states, and many other facts brought to- 
been gether from many sources ayailable to our Dis tribution 
| exe Department. 
with I shall be glad to furnish a copy of the report to your 
agency or any agency making the request, because it 
shows 80 well the authoritative sources from which The 
r NATION'S BUSINESS springs. 
the Material of this kind coming to The NATION'S BUSINESS 
Com- is spread immediately to 90,000 leading business men 
has all over the country through the pages of their magazine. 
po 4 There can be no stronger background for your clients’ 
— announcements. 
1€SS With heartiest good wishes. 
z 4 
0: 
> Mr. John Benson, Pres., Victor Whitlode 
the Benson, Gamble & Slaten, Director of Advertising. 
the Chicago, Illinois. 
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Copy 


is the big thing nie 
in making ‘advertising pay! 


The page advertisement 
reproduced here is one of 
hundreds produced by this 
agency, each of which has 
sold thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


We have mounted fifty 
of these advertisements on 
widely varied propositions 
in a large portfolio, which 
we will gladly show to any 
interested advertiser upon 
request. No _ obligation. 
Merely drop us a line. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan imc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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cA unique and original 
plan for an effective 
radio merchandising and 
advertising campaign of 
national scope 


We would like to present this idea to a 
manufacturer or large jobber who realizes 
that his future development is predicated 
upon a distinctive service, aside from the 
mere products he manufactures or jobs. 


We have prepared a thorough analysis of 
the market and all the conditions peculiar 
to the Radio Business, together with the 
data necessary for a concise and thorough 
presentation to a responsible party. 


If you are interested in discussing the details 
of this plan one of our officials will arrange 
to call upon you at your convenience. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 
337 Second Ave. HZ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertising Agents and lerchandising Counsellors 
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Training Women in Salesmanship 


Mrs. Jacob A. Riis Tells How She Manages a Force of Bond Selling 
Saleswomen 


By James True 


T is generally supposed that 


women are more successful in, 


selling lines that are intimately 
associated with the family, such as 
children’s clothing, toilet articles 
and a variety of household goods. 
That a woman will sell best the 
things with which she is most fa- 
miliar and practised is a logical 
supposition; but the fact that 
women have demonstrated their 
ability to sell almost every line 
imaginable proves that salesman- 
ship generally is not governed by 
any limitation of sex. 

A saleswoman may, with certain 
lines, have an advantage over a 
salesman in gaining interviews and 
opportunities to state the proposi- 
tion. The fact that she is a 
woman may also facilitate the 
demonstration of such goods as 
face powders, veilings, blouses and 
countless others. For these rea- 
sons, sales managers of such lines, 
who have always employed sales- 
men, frequently express the belief 
that saleswomen would be able to 
land certain unsold classes of 
trade, but they hesitate to employ 
them because of their own lack 
of knowledge regarding the train- 
ing and management of women. 

However, there is an abundance 
of evidence to prove that, given 
the qualifications and character- 
istics necessary to salesmanship, 
men and women respond about 
equally to the same training and 
management. This is the expe- 
rience of Bonbright & Co., of 
New York, which conduct a 
women’s department for the sell- 
ing of stocks and bonds. 

This department, employing 
eleven saleswomen at the present 
time, is under the management of 
Mrs. Jacob A. Riis, who has been 
in Wall Street since 1916 and has 
held her present position for the 
past four years. Recently she said 
that the saleswomen of the com- 
pany were as successful as the 
salesmen, and that their judgment 
and adyice influenced the invest- 
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ing of many hundred thousand 
dollars a year in the company’s 
offerings. 

“Our most difficult task,” she 
continued, “is in selecting good 
salesmanship material, in finding 
women with the natural knack of 
selling. This is easier in employ- 
ing men because they, as a class, 
have had so much more business 
experience. However, the char- 
acter of the business and the re- 
wards it assures attract an excel- 
lent class of applicants. Unsolic- 
ited, at least 150 women apply to 
us every year. About one-third of 
them have possibilities, but our 
saleswomen seldom leave us, and 
we can employ only a small per- 
centage of the total number which 
applies.” 

In selling bonds, Mrs. Riis ex- 
plained, women of thirty or more 
usually make the best applicants 
because they have more mature 
judgment and inspire confidence 
more promptly than younger 
women. She also stated that she 
prefers to employ women with 
responsibilities—widows with chil- 
dren, or women who contribute to 
the support of their families—for 
the reason that with women, as 
with men, responsibility furnishes 
a spur to continuous effort. 


WOMEN’S TRAINING NOT DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT OF MEN 


“It is a mistake,” she insisted, 
“for sales managers to suppose 
that women, all conditions being 
equal, require a different training 
from that which men require. Too 
frequently many executives forget 
that the average woman is as ca- 
pable of logical reasoning, under- 
standing and adaptability as the 
average man. They make the mis- 
take of deciding that a woman’s 
reaction to business training, if it 
is peculiar, is due to some quality 
of womanhood, rather than to the 
individual’s lack of experience. 

“Possibly I can better explain 
what I mean by an incident of 
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my own experience. After I had 
been trying to sell bonds for six 
months, my sales manager advised 
me to give up the work. He said 
that he did not think I could suc- 
ceed because of my feminine view- 
point. That, of course, le me 
all the more determined to suc- 
ceed, and in six months more I 
began to make good. But I am 
sure that the masculine viewpoint 
of a salesman who lacked expe- 
rience, as I did, would not have 
been blamed for his failure to 
adapt himself quickly. 

“Women, as a rule, are more 
timid than men because they lack 
a background of business activity. 
Allow them the same experience, 
give them the training and knowl- 
edge of business to overcome their 
timidity, and they will produce as 
good results in selling. 

“We give the women in our or- 
ganization exactly the same train- 
ing as we give the men, and the 
methods of our sales management 
are practically the same for both. 
They all take a stiff course in the 
study of securities and invest- 
ments. They must know the prin- 
ciples of sound investment, and 
all of the phases of economics 
that are related to securities. This 
is of utmost importance. 

“We make our  saleswomen 
stand examinations to prove that 
they know how to look after their 
customers’ interests before we al- 
low them to go out. After we ate 
sure of their groundwork, their 
understanding of the business, our 
chief concern is to encourage 
them, to assist them, to keep them 
continually at their work, and to 
show them the necessity of ap- 
plying their knowledge of invest- 
ments to their practice of selling. 

“At first we furnish them with 
leads; but we have found that, 
after a few months of experience, 
they usually prefer to look up 
their own prospects. This, of 
course, we encourage. 

“Frequently I’ve heard that the 
best managers of salesmen are 
men who have proved by years 
of experience that they are good 
salesmen. This also applies to the 
management of saleswomen. I do 
not think that any saleswoman 
will accept as authoritative the 
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opinion or instruction of anyone 
who has not had actual and long 
experience in selling. I still sell, 
and if I had not sold bonds for 
some, years I’m sure that our 
saleswomen would not believe that 
I am familiar with the difficulties 
and problems they have to meet. 

“The secret of the success of 
our department is the complete 
training, the solid groundwork, we 
give our saleswomen. When they 
have lined up a group of cus- 
tomers, when they have begun to 
make good, we manage them as 
little as possible and leave them 
as much as we can to their own 
initiative. But we insist that they 
continually study all the phases 
of the business. And within three 
years we could not fool them on 
the soundness of a bond if we 
wanted to, 

“Bonds are difficult to sell, and 
I am convinced that a woman who 
can sell them successfully can sell 
anything that is salable, provided 
she is interested in the goods. 
And if our experience teaches 
anything, it is that saleswomen, 
whether experienced or not, 
should be selected because they 
manifest the same qualifications 
and characteristics that make good 
salesmen. Furthermore, I’m sure 
that we have proved that sales- 
women are most successful when 
they are given the same training 
and methods of management that 
make successful salesmen.” 


Was Selden “Father of Them 
All”? 


Gittis & GEOGHEGAN 
New York, March 10, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Referring to your query on 
of the issue of March 8, Mr. 
one time held the basic patents on the 
gasoline engine as used in automobiles, 
and when he organized and marketed 
the product of this company he used 
in connection with the advertising of 
the Selden Automobile the slogan: 
“The Father of Them All.” 
_ This, I _ believe, will answer the ques- 
tion of Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany. 





age 150 
elden at 


Gittis & GEOGHEGAN 
C. E. Provr. 





The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, mufflers, hosiery and under- 
wear, reports net income of $1,925,400 
after interest, depreciation and taxes for 
the year 1922. 
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and those who Want to 


IN 1922 THE TIMES-STAR carried the selling mes- 
sages of local and national advertisers into eight out 
of every ten of the 141,000 homes in Greater Cincin- 
nati. Twenty-eight per cent of: these homes are owned 
by the families that live in them. 


Cincinnati department and clothing stores alone used 
almost four million. lines. of display advertising in the 
Times-Star, and of the national advertisers who used 
it, one hundred and fifty used no other paper in this 


territory. 


The total lineage of display advertising in the Times- 
Star last year, with only six issues per week, was one- 
fifth greater than the largest amount ever published 
in any year by any other paper in Cincinnati, including 
Sundays. 


But this unrivaled supremacy of the leading newspaper 
in Cincinnati is not a matter of one year only. It has 
been maintained without interruption for fifteen con- 
secutive years, increasing year by year. For a decade 
and a half the Times-Star has published an average of 
more than 27% of display advertising in excess of its 
nearest competitor. For the last ten years this excess 
has been more than 30%. Last year, with 10,459,407 
lines of display advertising, the Times-Star led the 
second paper by 1,921,038 lines and distanced the third 


paper by 3,949,463 lines. 


NO CONSPICUOUSLY SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
RECORD HAS BEEN MADE IN CINCINNATI 
IN THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS WITHOUT THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE TIMES-STAR. NO CON- 
SPICUOUS AND CONSISTENT ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN IN THE TIMES-STAR HAS FAILED 
TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL SELLING RECORD. 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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To those who Sell in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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Comparison based on 
A. B. C. Publishers’ 
Statements for six 
months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1922. 
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Reach 


every third person 


who buys a morning paper 


in New York City 
in this one paper- 


MaAny New York City campaigns fail 
because of insufficient coverage. This six 
million population market requires big cir- 
culations. The advertiser must reach 
enough readers and make enough customers 
to move the advertised merchandise from 
the shelves of thousands of retailers, 


The News today offers the advertiser one-third 
of the morning paper circulation in New York 
City—at the lowest cost per thousand. Of the 
largest morning circulation in America, 97.4% 
is concentrated in the city and suburbs. If you 
can use only one morning paper in New York, 
use The News. If you use more, The News 
should head the list. Get the 


facts. FERAL MEWS Ie 
TAFT ROUING MAY ORY LS. 

February Averages en Lu 

Daily - - - 580,144 
Sunday - - 475,225 
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The Industrial Engineer 
No. 11 of a Series 


7) 
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Men Who Ask Questions 


The Industrial Engineer always goes after 
the facts. Opinions and arguments don’t 
interest him. 


To keep up with the latest facts of science 
and mechanics, executives of industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises read Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Over 70% of Popular Science Monthly’s 
250,000 readers own their homes. The 
percentage of home owners in the United 
States is only 46%. 





Popular Science 


MONTHLY 





Advertise to Men through Men's Magazines 
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Winter Is Turned into a Mer- 
chandising Proposition 


Organized Business Effort Has Developed a Big Winter Tourist Business 
in New England 


By Henry Burwen 


‘VERY so often the public 

4 mind becomes prepared for a 
change in habits of buying or for~ 
the acceptance of some new idea 
or device. Then the time is ripe 
for advertising, for selling, for 
publicity of every kind from those 
who have something to offer in 
connection with the change. 

Witness the case of the closed 
automobile. The trend toward 
closed cars ‘has been a gradual one 
—nevertheless the last few years 
have seen a conversion of the pub- 
lic mind toward the new idea. To- 
day there is a receptiveness which 
makes the public listen sympa- 
thetically to the advertising and 
selling efforts of closed-car manu- 
facturers which makes such work 
profitable. 

Up in New England—and to a 
lesser extent throughout the 
United States—there has been a 
tremendous development within 
the last two years—new and sud- 
den as radio—in the way of win- 
ter sports. A new habit has been 
sold to the public. People have 
taken'to the great outdoors; and 
to Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and other New England 
States people have been going for 
winter vacations to such an ex- 
tent as to tax capacity for ac- 
commodations. Within the last 
two years a big new business has 
been developed—and with it has 
come a considerable influence upon 
advertising and numerous other 
phases of business. 

Nor has this business developed 
spontaneously. It has been fos- 
tered and fathered by the inter- 
ests who have winter sports to 
sell, much in the same way that a 
manufacturer sets out to mer- 
chandise a new toilet preparation. 
It has been sold by advertising, 
by personal salesmanship, through 
word-of-mouth publicity, through 
a variety of influences; and a 
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ready public has been quick and 
eager to embrace the selling doc- 
trine. 

Three years ago—the winter of 
1920-21—eleven resort hotels in 
New England kept open during 
the winter, of which only six did 
a profitable business. This winter 
more than one hundred hotels kept 
open; and if you wanted to be 
among the merry throng at Christ- 
mas or New Year’s or Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, you had to be sure 
of your reservation. Gerrit Fort, 
vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, tells me there has 
been within the past three years a 
400 to per cent increase 
in passenger travel to the winter 
resorts —these figures referring 
only to party movements on spe- 
cial trains, excursion tickets, and 
the like, which are traceable on 
the records. 


NOT A SPONTANEOUS GROWTH 


The growth of this business, as 
I said, has not come about spon- 
taneously. It has been engineered 
by business interests taking advan- 
tage of a latent public acceptance. 
Therein lies an interesting study, 
upon which even the manufac- 
turer of straightaway merchan- 
dise may reflect. There is many a 
manufacturer who has an article 
of merchandise in just the same 
state, from a business standpoint, 
as were winter sports two years 
ago—a good article, with a few 
enthusiasts, but public demand | 
limited because of lack of educa- 
tion and difficulty of buying. 

Like radio, winter sports up to 
the time they were made available 
and known to the general public 
and popularized, were the hobby 
of a chosen few. A half dozen 
houses like Poland Springs kept 
open and featured winter events 
for the elite. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club for twenty-five 
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years had been running snowshoe 
parties for its members. Back in 
1909 a small group of Dartmouth 
College students thought they 
might turn the liability of a long, 
dreary winter into a cheery asset 
and formed the Dartmouth Out- 
ing Club. It comprised at first but 
a half dozen skiing enthusiasts, 
who created interest by their long 
cross-country ski hikes and moun- 
tain climbing trips. Today three- 
fourths, or 1,500, of the student 
body of Dartmouth are members 
of the Outing Club. In the years 
that followed, the sport spread to 
other colleges. College winter 
carnivals came to be rather popu- 
lar. 

The nucleus for a big commer- 
cial development was there. For 
years the amateurs interested in 
the sport had worked to make its 
popularity more general. From 
Dartmouth and other colleges, 
men who had tasted the joys of 
winter sports went out and spread 
the gospel. They assisted in or- 
ganizing carnivals, in starting out- 
ing clubs. They talked winter 
sports everywhere. 

This was the situation which 
was turned into a big business de- 
velopment. An amateur sport was 
commercialized. It was a great 
deal like getting the general pub- 
lic to play football instead of 
merely watching and _ reading 
about the games. 

This indeed is the vital part of 
the story. It is here that other 
business men may draw some sug- 
gestions. In fact, what has been 
done with winter sports is merely 
to take a merchandising proposi- 
tion that was selling in a small 
way, but sufficiently to prove its 
marketability, and put it on the 
market. It might be repeated in 
other parts of the country, or with 
other movements having to do 
with general public habits. 

Well, into this part of the story 
steps the New England Winter 
Sports Committee, which is an 
outgrowth of the Tourist Bureau 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New England 
Hotel Association. The Chamber’s 
Tourist Bureau was organized in 
the summer of 1921. The inter- 
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ests of the Boston Chamber are 
not Boston alone, but all New 
England. The summer tourist in- 
dustry of New England was con- 
siderable—$125,000,000. The win- 
ter tourist industry was something, 
but hardly enough . be set down 
in figures. Denny B. Goode, in 
charge of the bureau, thought he 
saw an opportunity. Those en- 
thusiasts he talked with about 
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January 18, 19 and 
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SPORTS 
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Joring Contests—Cross Country Ski 
Race—Snowshoe Contests— Toboggan 
Chutc—and meny other sports to make 
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staged. Wonderful skiing and snow- 
shoeing over mcuntain trails. 

The Androscoggin Valley Club Hous: 
8 minutes’ walk from the hotel, will b« 
epen to the guests. of the hotel 


For reservations, write carly to the 


MT. MADISON HOUSE 


GORHAM, N. H. 
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ONE OF MANY NEWSPAPER HOTEL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


winter sports were very enthusias- 
tic on the subject. 

In June, 1921, the New England 
Hotel Association held its annual 
meeting at Portland, Me. Mr. 
Goode addressed it and presented 
his thoughts on the subject. Most- 
ly the members were enthusiastic 
over the possibilities. Sixty of 
the hotels agreed to open the fol- 
lowing winter. The Winter 
Sports Committee was formed, 
with Arthur L. Race,. former 
president of the Hotel Association 
as chairman, and Denny B. Goode 
as secretary. The committee is 
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First! 
in Oklahoma— 


The Tulsa World 
carried more ad- 
vertising in 1922 
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newspaper in the 
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really an independent organiza- 
tion, maintaining through its inter- 
locking membership relations with 
both the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Hotel Association. 

Then followed a series of local 
meetings: through Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. A tremendous local interest 


' WINTER SPORTS 
STATE OF MAINE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


A REAL VACATION FOR FUN, 
EXERCISE 


FROLIC and HEALTHFUL 


Sovedasien, Whaspntnn, Shae, Costes, 


Slighiog cad Kitired Sports od. Sect) Indoots 


M. L. HARRIS, General Passenger Agent 
MAINE | Room No. 408 


A RAILROAD TELLS THE WINTER SPORT NEWS FOR 


ITS TERRITORY 


was developed. Some of it was 
spontaneous, some of it created by 
the hotel men and the committee. 
Amateur enthusiasts joined in and 
helped the movement, particularly 
in connection with the planning of 
carnivals. 

The result was that numerous 
towns began to build toboggan 
slides, ski jumps, skating rinks, 
lay out snowshoe trails, and so on. 
Hotels began to do likewise for 
the benefit of their expected 
guests. They began, too, to ad- 
vertise. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce planned a winter out- 
ing and 236 of its members went 
up for four days, completely fill- 
ing three hotels. This outing took 
place in January of 1922; it was 
announced, however, the previous 
November. 

Once started the movement grew 
fast, fed by enthusiasm from a 
variety of sources. Of the sixty 
hotels that opened, only one failed 
to make money, and that was due 
to poor snow conditions which 
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compelled cancellation of reserva- 
tions. 

This year about 100 hotels 
opened, The number of parties 
going increased; but a great matiy 
individuals also were enlisted in 
the cause. 

The figures of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad for the season of 
1921-22 showed an in- 
crease of 298 per cent 
for the movement of 
organized parties over 
the preceding year. 
Figures for the season 
just past are not yet 
compiled, but there is 
a still further increase 
which will bring that 
percentage up greatly. 
And since organized 
parties were only a 
part of the business, 
these figures do not 
tell the whole story. 

Many communities 
in the snow belt, inter- 
ested by the enthusi- 
asm, started out to 
develop winter sports 
as a local proposition 
for the health and hap- 
piness of their citizens. 
Local carnivals were promoted. 
This sort of thing, however, helped 
to attract tourist business as well 
as the direct efforts to that end. 
Carnivals have become quite the 
thing. Twenty-nine of them were 
scheduled in New England between 
January 13 and February 25 of 
this year. 

In all this effort, advertising has 
naturally taken a leading role. 
The newspapers, of course, and 
many magazines, took up the sub- 
ject editorially. Winter sports de- 
partments, sometimes whole sec- 
tions, became quite common in 
newspapers. Daily reports of 
snow and ice conditions were 
printed. But editorial publicity 
follows public interest rather than 
precedes it; and while of course 
many things are to be credited and 
there is a constant interaction of 
influences, it is advertising that 
played the stellar role in creating 
the general interest — or rather, 
one might say, bring to the pub- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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lic’s attention the fact that here 
was something it was interested in 
and could purchase easily. The 
hotel resort advertising in itself 
was considerable. Individually 
the advertisements are small, as is 
the case with most resort adver- 
tising. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, they amount to considerable. 
New York and other city hotels 
even advertised to catch the trav- 
elers-on their way. Some of the 
newspapers carried solid pages of 
advertising for winter resorts. 
The Winter Sports Committee 
got out two booklets, financed by 
contributions from the railroads, 
hotels, and other interests in- 
volved. The Boston & Maine 
Railroad issued a booklet picturing 
the thrilling winter sports and 
listing the hotels and their rates. 
Thare was, of course, much 
miscellaneous advertising. The 
equipment manufacturers, finding 
public interest greater, commenced 
advertising on a larger scale. New 
concerns manufacturing skis and 
other sporting apparatus have 
come into the field. These, while 
primarily talking equipment, inci- 
dentally helped to sell winter 
sports. The department stores in 
advertising sports clothing also 
did their bit to help the movement. 


WINTER SPORTS SOLD GOLF SUITS 


Its effect on the clothing busi- 
ness has been rather remarkable. 
The popularity of knickers for 
both women and men has been 
something to wonder about. To 
what extent New England sport 
development has had an influence 
on this it is hard to say; but in all 
probability there has been an ac- 
tion. and reaction of sports on 
rg =? and clothing on sports. 
A Boston store got a big lot of 
men’s golf suits in the middle of 
the winter—a thousand or so— 
and advertised them as useful for 
skating, fishing, tobogganing, ski- 
ing and snowshoeing, and cleaned 
the lot out in almost no time at 
all. It was the first time it had 
sold golf suits in the winter, and 
the biggest lot of golf suits they 
‘had ever sold at any time. Sports 
clothing has been one of the best 
sellers this season. 

This has been the case not 
only for those going to the resorts 
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in New England’s hills and 
mountains, but locally every- 


where. People have been sold the 
great outdoors; and it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the people 
have been out to a greater extent 
this past winter than ever before. 
Skiing in particular has become 
general. Even the children of 
four or five must have their skis, 
and those who can’t afford the 
regular kind go on barrel staves, 
The head of a sporting goods 
store with whom I talked told 
me that his business on skis and 
snowshoes as well as sporting ap- 
parel had increased about 100 
per cent this year. His sales on 
hunting and fishing equipment 
had also increased, but in nowhere 
near the same proportion. The 
effect on the clothing business 
may be imagined when some of 
the Boston merchants complained 
that they had not been asked to 
contribute to the booklets put out 
by the Winter Sports Committee. 

An interesting point for the 
merchandising man is to de- 
termine to what class of people 
this sports idea appeals. Is it to 
young or old, to poor or wealthy, 
to male or female? First off it 
would seem that if would be the 
younger element only to whom it 
would appeal. But such is far 
from the case. The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce took up 
on its outing this year about 400 
members—most of them solid 
business men. Many were accom- 
panied by wives and families, 
who enjoyed it as much as the 
men. Rotary clubs, church clubs, 
business organizations of many 
kinds, have gone up in parties. 
Governor Cox, of Massachusetts, 
took up a party. Stenographers 
have gone, and teachers. I have 
seen pictures of winter crowds in 
New Hampshire, and they are of 
all ages, sizes and types. There 
is no more “type” to the person 
to whom winter sports appeals 
than there is to the person who 
goes 9n a summer vacation. 

The first year, of course, the 
predominance was of the older 
groups, because the business was 
largely of organized club parties. 
Small individual parties, however, 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Janesville’s New Million 


Dollar High School 


One of the paramount attractions for industry in a com- 
munity is its educational advantage. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, is growing. To take care of this 
growth the high school building, pictured above, was built 
and is now occupied. 
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—there are many others thoroughly covered in The 
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Complete Novels by— Short Stories by— Important Contributions by— 
Ethel M. Dell Booth Pi ton Gene Stratton-Porter 
Robert W. Chambers A. 8. M. Hutchinson Hendrick Willem van Loon 


Nalbro Bartley 
Samuel Merwin 
Emerson Hough 
Louis Joseph Vance 


Arthur Train 

P. G. Wodehouse 
Ben Ames Williams W. L. George 
Arthur Somers Roche 


Joseph Hergesheimer 
Fannie Hurst 


Kathleen Norris 


Authoritative Domestic Articles by— 


Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley 
Dr. E. V. McCollum 


aed Flagg 
nona Wilcox 
May B. Van Arsdale 


World-famous writers make every 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman 
Ruby Ross Goodnow 


issue 


of M°Calls Magazine an All-Star edition 


cCALL’S policy is to give 

its readers the best fic- 
tion, editorial articles and do- 
mestic departments that 
money can buy. 


To imbue a magazine with 
the proper constituents of ro- 
mance, adventure, love and 
mystery, never before has such 
a constellation of stars been 
selected as those now shining 
in McCall’s pages—Robert W. 
Chambers, Ethel M. Dell, Em- 
erson Hough, Louis Joseph 
Vance, A. §. M. Hutchinson, 
Booth Tarkington and other 
foremost modern authors. 


History, economics, ethics, 
sociology, education are dis- 
cussed illuminatingly in the 
language of today by such 
outstanding authorities as 
Hendrik van Loon, Gene 
Stratton-Porter, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Gertrude Atherton, 
Scott Fitzgerald, W. L. George 
and Kathleen Norris. 


Child-training, beauty cul- 


ture, physical and mental de- 
velopment, foods and cooking, 
household management, care 
of babies, home decoration, 
house-building and other 
major home-making problems 
are discussed in McCall’s 
departments by the nation’s 
star writers on these subjects. 
Such noted authorities as Dr. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, Ernest Flagg, 
Ruby Ross Goodnow and 
Winona Wilcox contribute 
monthly to the magazine. 


Every issue of McCall’s is 
an absorbing, well-balanced 
magazine in which millions 
of American women find many 
things both entertaining and 
instructive. 


It is this reader interest, this 
swiftly growing volume of readers 
who ow McCall’s and read it 
eagerly every month, that makes it 
so valuable and responsive a me- 
dium for national advertisers. It 
has made McCall Street, the vis- 
—— thoroughfare on which these 

,000 families of readers live, 
ie most famous street in the world. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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are increasing in number. The 
railroads have established excur- 
sion rates with reductions even 
for individuals. To the railroads 
this movement is most important. 
In the summer time 75 per cent 
of the traffic into New England is 
by automobile; in the winter prac- 
tically 100 per cent is by railroad. 
Consequently, they are contribu- 
ting to the advertising and 
through their passenger depart- 
ments to further the movement. 
The growth has in turn had an 
effect on another side of the 
business. It has turned the hotels 
themselves into extensive pur- 
chasers. Bed clothing and heat- 
ing equipment and bathtubs and 
many other things have been 
bought and installed. Many have 
also equipped their houses with 
skates, toboggans, snowshoes and 
skis with which to provide their 
guests. Then, increasing the 
length of their season from three 
months to five or six gives them 
a greater return on their invest- 
ment and enables them to put 
more improvements into the 
plants for summer purposes. 


The whole movement has had 
a most important influence on the 
business, the habits and the health 
of the American people. To many 
the plan is selling two vacations a 
year. In all the publicity the 
health appeal is played upon most 
strongly—red cheeks and hungry 
appetites. Dreary winter has been 
capitalized, by showing people 
how to use it. As the advertising 
copy of the committee’s booklet 
reads: “Pity him who has missed 
the winter time pleasures of life 
and who has never felt the thrill 
of nerves a-tingle, his blood 
coursing through hungry veins, 
reddening his cheeks and bright- 
ening his eyes.” 

In that last paragraph is 
summed up the reason, it seems 
to me, why this proposition has 
had such a ready appeal. The 
latent demand was there; it was 
only necessary to make it possible 
to fulfil it easily. And that, in 
a word, is the whole foundation 
of most successful selling move- 
ments—whether of ideas, of 


habits, or of physical merchandise. 
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Real Estate 
Advertising Should Be 
Broadened 


Ae F. OSBORN, 

of Barton, Durstine & Qs. 
born, Inc., in an address before 
a class conducted by the Buffalo 
Real Estate Board, stressed the 
importance of real estate dealers 
becoming advertisers in a broader 
sense than at present. 

Mr. Osborn pointed out that 
when real estate advertising js 
confined to the classified columns 
of a newspaper, its audience js 
limited to the comparatively few 
thousand readers of any particu 
lar paper who happen at that time 
to be looking for a house to buy 
or to rent. This, he said, is not 
the constructive manner of using 
advertising. 

That real estate men, in addi- 
tion to their classified advertising, 
should build for the future by 
using larger space, outside of the 
classified columns regularly, bring- 
ing out informdtion of interest 
bearing on the ownership of a 
home, how money is to be made by 
investing in real property and 
other subjects that the general 
public would find interesting and 
instructive, was the gist of Mr. 
Osborn’s address. 

Mr. Osborn said: “Display 
space should be used to bring 
out the unselfish note as against 
the selfish note found in clas- 
sified advertising. Classified real 
estate advertising will bring di- 
rect results because people who 
know what they want are search- 
ing the classified columns for your 
message, but it seems to me per- 
fectly logical that people would 
come in time to turn to the real 
estate office that had built up a 
proper prestige through the me- 
dium of display advertising.” 








Joins Chicago Publishers’ 
Association 


M. J. Lowenstein has resigned as 
business manager of the St. Louis Stor 


to become secretary of the Chicago 
Newsptger Publishers’ Association, ef- 
fective March 21. 
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VER a thousand men have mailed 
coupons or written letters an- 
swering this half page in the Post. 


Through this one insertion of a Roto- 
speed advertisement over a thousand 
men have learned a practical way 
to stimulate business and increase 
profits. 
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Always a few jumps ahead of 
the trade, DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING leads the way for 
the plumbing and heating con- 
tractor. It shows him the latest 
inventions and improvements; 
teaches him how to sell, how 
to advertise and how to ex- 
pand his business. 


It has become a habit with 
him to depend on DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING to help him 
keep pace with the progress 
of the trade and to keep him 
posted up-to-date on every 
phase of his business. 


He knows that behind each 
issue of DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING stands a staff of 
experts—field men and edi- 
tors—working always to help 
him accomplish bigger and 
better business. 

It is therefore only natural that DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING should offer a quick, waste- 
less and effective medium to reach the plumb- 
ing and heating trade. 


The Plumbing and Heating heekly 


1900 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising Overcomes a False 
Impression 


Ground Gripper Shoe Company Talks of Grace, Health and Buoyancy 


By Donald Kirkland 


Two years ago the Ground 
Gripper Shoe Company felt 
that a considerable portion of the 
public had gained a false impres- 
sion about its product. 

The Ground Gripper is an 
orthopedic or health shoe and 
has been advertised as such for 
a long time. In the public mind, 
however, the term orthopedic is 
the very antithesis of stylish. 
This is a hang-over from the 
early days of such shoes when 
the matter of “style” was given 
scant consideration. But many 
health shoes, while not of course 
being extreme, are very good to 
look at. Ground Gripper had 
brought out new styles or modi- 
fications of old designs which, 
while retaining their orthopedic 
features, gave them the right to 
term their shoes as stylish. This 
they had advertised. Nevertheless 
a good part of the public was prej- 
udiced and persisted in believing 
that Ground Grippers and other 
orthopedic shoes were ungainly. 
And among the women, generally 
speaking, if they must take their 
choice between outraged feet and 
outraged style, the poor feet must 
bear it as well as they can. 

In an effort to dispel this false 
impression the Ground Gripper 
Shoe Company about two years 
ago modified the nature of its ad- 
vertising message. Naturally the 
basic theme was comfort and foot 
health, To get away from this 
to talk about style would be to 
get on to the ground of ordinary 
shoes and weaken the advertising 
message, But when the fact that the 
shoes were stylish in appearance 
was mentioned subordinately in 
the copy, it failed to receive the 
necessary emphasis to sink the 
impression in. An _ advertising 
motif was necessary that would 
permit the company to stick to 
its basic thought and still dispel 
the impression of ungainliness. 
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It commenced, therefore, to 
talk about “the spirit of youth in 
your feet,” and less about Ground 
Gripper shoes as orthopedic de- 
signs. While showing subordinately 
illustrations of the shoes, the 
copy talked grace and health and 
buoyancy. The advertising com- 
menced to bear more strongly on 
the positive side of the subject. 
“The spirit of youth in your feet” 
was adopted as a slogan and illus- 
trated by a silhouette of a slender 
dancing nymph accompanied by 
two gamboling lambs. This pic- 
tured slogan, circled by a decora- 
tive border, became a feature of 
every advertisement ; often occu- 
pying a prominent position at the 
top, sometimes at the bottom, but 
always appearing in every adver- 
tisement. The slogan was often 
made the headline of the adver- 
tisement. The whole spirit of the 
advertising revolved about the idea 
represented by the slogan. 


THE PLAN IS ELABORATED 


Feeling that this type of appeal 
was effective, the company this 
year is elaborating upon it. The 
silhouette has been brought to 
life. A beautiful painting has 
been made of the leaping nymph 
with her lambs, dancing on the 
green fields. In many publica- 
tions this picture will be repro- 
duced in full color; in others it 
will be in black and white. The 
company is to use a large number 
of different mediums; “the spirit 
of youth in your feet” will be the 
main illustration and the basic 
theme of every advertisement. It 
is in an advertising way the story 
of Pygmalion over again—the 
sculptured figure has come to life. 

The new treatment makes a 
striking, impressive advertise- 
ment. And the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the painting, together with 
the slogan which is the message 
of the advertisement, suggest the 
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beauty of the shoe as well as its 
healthfulness. A typical piece of 
copy, which is brief, follows: 

“Supple grace, Buoyancy, Glad 
freedom from fatigue and 
‘nerves, Renewed vigor.—A truer 
Womanhood. 

“Give life to your feet. Let 
them step out lightly, smoothly, 
joyously—transmitting a refresh- 
ing message of harmony to your 
entire body.” : 

Without departing from its 
basic message, this manufacturer 
has found a motif with which to 
combat the false impression left 
in the public mind by early experi- 
ences and association. The pic- 
tured slogan, originally a minor 
modification of the advertising, 
has now become its essence. 


“A Little Does Much” in 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Kirxman & Son 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly search your register 
of slogans to see if the phrase “A Lit- 
tle Does Much” has been recorded with 
you? If not, please add it to your 
list having been used by us for almost 
a year past in connection with Kirk- 
man’s Soap Powder. 

If you cos no record, we would ap- 
preciate your publishing this letter so 
as to ascertain if the phrase has been 
used previously without having been 
registered. 

Kirkman & Son, 
M. C. Lopce, 
Advertising Manager. 


Credit Men Turn Spotlight on 


Charge Accounts 

The Credit Men’s Association of De- 
troit used large space in newspapers re- 
cently to + > on customers of De- 
troit stores the importance of looking at 
their charge accounts from a broad point 
of view. One of the pieces of copy was 
addressed directly to women urging them 
to regard a charge account as a conve- 
nience which simplifies shopping and is 
something to prize and hold. ‘You will 
feel better mentally when you have paid 
promptly,” says the copy. ‘Promptly 
means now.” 





Beech-Nut Packing Reports 


Increased Profits 

The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., “Beech-Nut” brand 
bacon, peanut butter, pork and beans, 
macaroni, gum, candy and ginger ale, 
reports net profits after Federal taxes 
of $1,937,480-in 1922, as compared with 
$1,525,612 in the previous year. 
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“Trade-in” Truck Copy Called 


Negative Advertising 

A recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Motor Truck Association was addressed 
by John H. Hiscock, of that city, who 
spoke on the subject of advertising as a 
force for greater business. He stated 
that advertising should be positive and 
not negative and pointed out that the 
“trade-in” plan of selling new cars was 
an example of what he considered the 
most vicious form of negative advertis. 
ing. He cited the “‘ship-by-truck”’ and 
the “‘inter-city truck”? demonstrations as 
two of the most effective positive forces 
of advertising in the automotive indus- 
try. Mr. Hiscock also emphasized the 
importance of advertising to break down 
sales resistance and establish good-will. 
“Advertising cannot take the salesman’s 
place,” he said, “but it will multiply 
many times the salesman’s efforts with 
untold economy.” 





Box Manufacturers’ Account 


with Ehlbert Service 

The_ Ehlbert Advertising Service, 
Inc., Chicago, has obtained the account 
of the National Association of Corru- 
gated & Fibre Box Manufacturers, an 
association of fifty manufacturers of 
containers. The advertising program 
will include the use -of business publi- 
cations. 





“Maytag” Account with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


In the February 22 issue of Printers’ 
Ink it was erroneously reported that 
The Maytag Company, of Newton, Ia., 
had tranferred its advertising account. 
This advertising continues under the 
direction of enri, Hurst and Mc. 
Donald, Chicago advertising agency. 


New Accounts for Franklin 


Advertising Corporation 
Loft, Inc., candy; the Herculex Com- 
pany, electrical appliances, and Redding 
Company, asonic emblems and 
books, all of New York,, have placed 
their accounts with the Franklin Adver- 
tising Corporation, New York. 





Starts Magazine Devoted to 


Explosives 
The Explosives Engineer is the name 
of a new monthly magazine for users 
of explosives, issuing its first number 
in March. It will be published by the 
med Powder Company, Wilmington, 
el. 





New Account: for Creske- 


Everett, Inc. 

The Jacobs’ Custom Bilt Shirt Com- 
pany, New York, has placed its account 
with Creske-Everett, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. General magazines 
will be used. 
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James S. Coward, a Retailer Who 
Advertised Nationally 


A Try-Out Catalogue Started Coward on the Road to a National Market 


} MES S. COWARD, nation- 
ly known shoe manufacturer 
and retailer, died at his home at 
Bayonne, N. J., on the evening of 
March 12. He was seventy-six 
years old. The shoe business he 
developed is said to be the second 
largest retail establishment in the 
country. 

Mr. Coward was born in New 
York. His first job was with the 
shoe factory of James Sinclair, in 
Manhattan, at the age of thirteen. 
When he reached the age of nine- 
teen he formed a partnership with 
B. McCloskey. They opened a re- 
tail shoe store at 217 Greenwich 
Street, New York. Several years 
later Mr. Coward bought out his 
partner and began to expand the 
business. 

For a time things moved along 
smoothly. Later on, however, 
other shoe stores opened in the 
vicinity. Moreover, the character 
of the neighborhood changed. 
The demand for Coward shoes 
fell off to a point where something 
radical had to be done to save the 
business. 

At this stage Mr. Coward’s son, 
John, came across a catalogue is- 
sued by a Western shoe manufac- 
turer who was selling shoes by 
mail. While the elder Mr. Cow- 
ard did not have great faith in the 
idea, he capitulated to his son’s 
enthusiasm over the catalogue 
scheme and permitted him to print 
several thousand copies. These 
were distributed in New York 
City and suburban towns. Inci- 
dentally, when the printer’s bill 
was received Mr. Coward had to 
go to the savings bank for the 
money with which to pay it. 

_ Fortunately, the catalogue proved 
itself immediately. The second 
day after it was mailed business 
boomed. Then space was taken 
in the Staats-Zeitung. The editor 
of this paper was a friend of Mr. 
Coward’s, and he advertised in the 


publication more out of friendship . 
1 


than anything else. Again results 
were splendid. Other foreign- 
language newspapers were used, 
as well as suburban dailies. 

Then the desirability of enter- 
ing the national market became 
apparent. In 1896 a fifty-line ad- 
vertisement was run, single col- 
umn, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Simultaneously, directions were 
added to the catalogue for order- 
ing shoes by mail. This experi- 
ment was also successful. 

The mail-order department was 
still in its infancy when buyers 
began asking Coward to send them 
a box of stockings with a pair of 
shoes. The idea was grasped. 
“Foot-form” hosiery, which would 
carry out the orthopedic individu- 
ality of the shoes, was designed 
and added to the line. Later on, 
Coward began to extend his line 
until it included insoles, foot pow- 
der, shoe oil, leather dressings, 
corn cure, shoe forms and many 
other specialties. 

The first advertising appropria- 
tion was $300. It has since ex- 
ceeded $80,000 annually. 

James S. Coward was exceed- 
ingly active. He arrived at his 
store every weekday morning at 
seven o’clock and remained until 
five-thirty in the afternoon. Mr. 
Coward was adamant in his refu- 
sal to operate a chain of stores or 
grant agencies. This policy was 
founded on several reasons, one of 
which was that Mr. Coward be- 
lieved there was plenty of room 
for expansion without opening 
new stores or allowing others to 
handle the line. 

After his first few experiences 
with advertising, Mr. Coward be- 
came a firm believer in the efficacy 
of paid space. At one time during 
1921 he took newspaper space to 
crystallize opinion in favor of the 
aims of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, which was to meet at Wash- 
ington a week after the advertise- 


ment appeared. 
5 
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Retail Grocers 
Co-operatively Advertise 
National Brands 


In Cleveland 150 Retail Grocers, 
Acting through Their Associa- 
tion, Advertise in Newspaper 
Space Once Each Week Na- 
tionally Advertised Goods as 
Leaders 


O meet the competition of 

chain stores, 150 independent 
grocers in Cleveland have joined 
hands in advertising. The adver- 
tisements, each running three or 
four full columns, appear in news- 
papers on Fridays, and each 
grocer distributes in the terri- 
tory adjacent to his store 500 or 
1,000 reprints of the advertise- 
ments, with the name and address 
of his store added. The adver- 
tisements announce specials which 
are offered on Saturday and dur- 
ing the ensuing week by all of the 
stores. 

This co-operative plan was fos- 
tered by the Cleveland Retail 
Grocers’ Association. When in- 
terest among the members lagged 
last spring, the officers of the as- 
sociation looked about for a plan 
that would mean more business 
for the members, that would help 
them solve their biggest problem 
—meeting the competition of the 
chain stores, which had the ad- 
vantages of volume buying and 
extensive advertising. The result 
was that a large group of grocers 
was soon organized for the pur- 
pose of collective advertising and 
with the hope of finding ways to 
buy advantageously. The plan 
evolved immediately made adver- 
tising possible. A full-page adver- 
tisement explained the idea back 
of the group of stores, having the 
name Handy Service Stores, and 
gave the names and addresses of 
all the members. 

Each grocer joining agreed to 
pay into the treasury a flat sum 
annually for five years. Food 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
brokers were invited to become 
associate members, each paying a 
membership fee. The funds so 
collected are being used only in 
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paying for the advertising and ex- 
penses incident thereto. The mem- 
bers meet once a month. The 
board of control, made up of 
twelve men, meets weekly to act 
upon all problems coming before 
the organization. 

Rule number one of the Handy 
Service Stores is: “No private 
brands.” Nationally advertised 
brands are pushed because the 
grocers want to cash in on the 
advertising done by the producers, 
In the selection of specials to be 
advertised, preference is always 
given to the products of the asso- 
ciate members, who, of course, are 
contributing to the campaign. In 
fact, the organization sees to it 
that every manufacturer gets full 
value for his dues in the space 
given to his brands. 

So far no satisfactory plan for 
collective buying has been evolved, 
but the members have a working 
agreement which taboos private- 
brand merchandise. 


W. L. Houghton Joins Luxite 
Silk Products Company 


Walter L. Houghton has joined the 
Luxite Silk Products Company, “Luxite” 
glove silk underwear, Milwaukee, as 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Houghton was formerly vice-president 
of the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 


American Chicle Reports 1922 
Profit 


The American Chicle Company, New 
York, “Chiclets,” “Yucatan,” “Black 
oe “Adams Pepsin” and “Beeman’s 
Pepsin” chewing gums reports net earn- 
ings from operations of $353,539 for 
1922. This compares with a deficit of 
$499,407 for the previous year. 


Walter Dilg Buys Interest in 
Weeks Photo Engraving Co. 


Walter Dilg, for eleven years with 
the Phototype Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined the Weeks 
Photo ngraving Company, also of 
Philadelphia, with a part interest in the 
business. 


Carlisle N. Greig with 
Cleveland “Press” 


Carlisle N. Greig has resigned as man- 
ager of publicity of the Cleveland P/ain 
Dealer to join the Cleveland Press ina 
similar capacity. 
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Why is a Tin Can?-3 


HY is a Tin Can, in the distribu- 


tor’s scheme of things? 


fe) 


Fak 


Right off we can see that the consumer’s 
preference for the tin can—discoursed 
upon last month—commends it also to 
the distributor. Naturally, for he lives to 
please his customers. 
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Other reasons, peculiar to his own affairs, 
come up. There is the advantage of the 
package unit. The jobber handles case$; 
therretailer hands youa package. Nowaste, 
no weighing and wrapping, no delay; and 
you know what you're getting. It’s eco- 
nomical and satisfactory all round. 
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The tin can has the particular merit of 
reducing deterioration of stock. The her- 
metically sealed tin can absolutely pre- 
vents it. 
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and vegetabies, coming into new im- 
portance applied to other perishables 
such as coffee and tobacco. The air-tight 
tin can kills off one family of distribution 
troubles. 


A fourth major advantage of the tin can 
is its fine appearance. Its vari-colored 
labels, its interesting shapes dress up the 
retailer’s shelves and windows, advertise 
the product and the store together— help 
sell goods. 


* * * 
We have seen that the consumer has good 
reason for approving the tin can, and so 
also has the distributor. How much more 
should it interest the manufacturer? 


There are thousands of products, some 
old, some new, that can be best marketed 
in tin cans. -You can doubtless think of 


> Z » 
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one close to your own interests. Let us 
help you work out the problem. 


American Can Company 
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Win More Business Through 
Direct Advertising 


Whether you advertise nationally or through trade paper 
advertising—whether you sell through salesmen or job- 
bers—direct-mail advertising can aid you in your selling. 


Reach lists of segregated prospective buyers. Appeal 
to them by mail with a series of strong letters, blotters or 
bulletins. Impress your selling points on them each 
month by mail. 


Do this sales promotion systematically and regularly. 
We will outline plans. 


Tie up to your trade paper and national advertising by 
mail. ‘Tell your distributors what you are doing and 
arrange for them to co-operate to best advantage. 


Through direct-mail advertising keep your catalog in 
the minds of your customers—increase its use. Supple- 
ment the catalog with mail-order efforts, dealer sugges- 
tions and merchandising aid. 


Force sales of your products through forceful direct- 
mail methods. Follow up your prospects effectively. Ask 
us how. 


Pave the way for your salesmen by mail. Enable them 
to turn in a profitable increase in volume—at lower sell- 
ing cost. Develop their enthusiasm, their sales methods, 
knowledge of your line. Sell them on the house through 
direct-mail methods. 

Let us help you stimulate your sales and strengthen 


your business through direct-mail methods. Write us a 
letter. Send your catalog. Ask for suggestions. 


? kK] ey, Dement & Co. 
ail Advertising 
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What Should Copy Writers Read P 


How to Learn from Those Who Understood How to Cultivate the 
Power of Observation 


By Richard Surrey 


| HEARN, in a lec- 
ture given at the University 
of Tokyo, several years ago, said: 
“Suppose that I were to ask all 
of you to describe for me a cer- 
tain tree in the garden of the Uni- 
versity. . . Most of you would 
describe the tree nearly in the 
same way, because, in the course 
of years of study, your minds 
have been filled with those forms 
of language commonly used to de- 
scribe trees.” 

Ask half a hundred copy writers 
to describe an automobile or a 
washing machine and you would 
get the same result, On the whole 
the descriptions would be good; 
but they would all be very much 
alike. And that is the chief fault 
in the advertising of our day. 

Whose advertisement is this: 


With all closed-car comforts and utliity 
the combines performance and 
reliability surpassing far costlier cars, 
both by official proofs and the service 
records of owners. 

It is sturdy, good-looking and com- 
fortable for year-round service. The 
body stays tight and quiet. Doors keep 
their snug fit. Upholstery and rugs are 
made of long-wearing materials, 

Lightness, economy and reliability are 
qualities you will appreciate all the 
more, because of its remarkable ability 
and performance. 


By deleting a single word from 
this recent advertisement for a 
well-known make of car it is made 
quite unrecognizable. 

There are even cases where the 


copy from an automobile adver- 
tisement could be used with al- 
most equal effectiveness in a 
washing machine advertisement, 
and vice versa. 

The reason for this is that copy 
writers read too much. They are 
too well acquainted with the ac- 
cepted way of saying things. They 
don’t use their own words—their 
own way of expressing their 
thoughts. It is much easier to 
spend the common currency of 
speech than to coin one’s own. 

This is true not only of the 


writing of advertisements; it is 
true of most of the writing that 
is done in this age and generation. 
The art of letters has been 
pounded thin and threadbare by 
the weight of millions of souls, 
all thinking and talking alike. The 
steam roller of democracy has 
brought us to a dead level of ex- 
pression. 

We write as we talk, with bor- 
rowed metaphors, worn phrases, 
corrupted words. This generation 
does not possess what has been 
aptly referred to as “the courage 
of its impudence.” For the same 
reason that we have few poets we 
have few outstanding copy writers. 
We no longer dare to think for 
ourselves. 

Among the few poets of our 
time—whose gift of expression 
may be emulated by writers of 
advertisements—is Walter de la 
Mare. He has just written a 
novel called “The Memoirs of a 
Midget.” It was a brief passage 
about a tree in this novel which 
reminded me of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
definition of true writing ability. 

Following the remarks quoted 
above, Hearn went on: “Suppose 
there is one among you of a re- 
markably powerful talent of the 
poetical and artistic kind. His 
description of the tree would be 
startlingly different from that of 
the rest of you. . . . He would 
not have used the words of other 
men to describe the tree; he 
would have used his own, and 
they would be very simple words, 
indeed; like the words of a child. 
For the child is incomparably 
superior to the average man in 
seeing the character of things; 
and the artist sees like the child.” 

The mintage of Mr. de la Mare’s 
mind, like Czsar’s coinage, bears 
his own image and _ superscrip- 
tion. He will have none of your 
flat and base-ringing metal. He 
has managed to do just what 
Hearn says a true poet would do; 
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he has said something surprising 
about so commonplace a thing as 
a tree, 

His “midget” writes: “I found 
myself standing beneath a trce 
whose branches in their towering 
sombre heaviness seemed to be 
made of iron.” 

This, I maintain, is not so much 
a matter of writing as a matter 
of seeing. “The artist sees like 
the child.” Mr. de la Mare has 
seen a new aspect of a tree. Once 
seen it was not hard to describe. 

In another place he reproduces 
the same aspect a little differently : 


A storm, which all the afternoon had 
been steadily piling its leaden vapours 
into space, began to break. The very air 
seemed to thicken, and every tree stood 
up as if carved out of metal. 


This is the kind of book, it 
seems to me, that copy writers 
should read; not to help them to 
write, but to help them to see! 

Speaking of a cat, de la Mare 
writes: 

The black head split like a pome- 
granate as he yawned his disgust. 

You must see that first, before 
you can describe it. The trouble 
with most of us is that we don’t 
see, we don’t notice so common- 
place an occurrence as a Cat’s 
yawn, And when it comes to de- 
scribing the product we have to 
advertise we overlook just such 
commonplaces, which, if we did 
see them, and dared to say what 
we saw, would be equally startling. 

Another example of “surpris- 
ing” description which I ran 
across recently was in’ a_ book 
called “London River,” by H. M. 
Tomlinson. Here the author is 
trying to reproduce the quietude 
of a room in an old-fashioned 
house near the Thames docks. I 
need quote only a few lines: 


The inside of the grate was filled 
with white paper, and the trickles of 
fine dust which rested in its crevices 
would start and run stealthily when 
people walked in the next room. 


To those of us who have seen 
exactly that, while sitting in a 
quiet old English home—seen it 
literaily hundreds of times, per- 
haps, without noticing it—such a 
piece of description seems little 
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short of magical. And yet there 
is not a single “poetical” word in 
that sentence. It is sheer obsor- 
vation, precisely, vividly, naturally 
transcribed. 

It is this power of observation 
which copy writers must cultivate, 
But they will not succeed by 
merely going about with their 
eyes open. There must be art-ful 
selection of the startling or mem- 
orable aspects of the thing seen. 

Dickens, for instance, is gen- 
erally supposed to have been a 
deliberate observer. He is pic- 
tured in the popular imagination 
as trudging about London and the 
provinces, seeking tiny photo- 
graphic details which he could 
piece together in his books, thus 
building up composite and com- 
plete descriptions of _ streets, 
houses, people. 

Chesterton, in his book on the 
great novelist, dissipates this long- 
lived misconception. He says: 
“There are details in the Dickens 
descriptions—a window, or a rail- 
ing, or the keyhole of a door— 
which he endows with demoniac 
life. The things seem more actual 
than things really are. Indeed, 
that degree of realism does not 
exist in reality; it is the unbear- 
able realism of a dream, And 
this kind of realism can only be 
gained by walking dreamily in a 
place; it cannot be gained by 
walking observantly. Dickens him- 
self has given a perfect instance 
of how these nightmare minutiae 
grew upon him in his trance of 
abstraction. He mentions among 
the coffee shops into which he 
crept in those wretched days, one 
in St. Martin’s Lane, ‘of which I 
only recollect it stood near the 
church, and that in the door there 
was an oval glass plate with 
“Coffee Room” painted on it, ad- 
dressed to the street. If I ever 
find myself in a very different 
kind of coffee room now, but 
where there is an inscription on 
glass, and read it: backwards on 
the wrong side, “Moor Eeffoc” 
(as I often used to do then in a 
dismal reverie), a shock goes 
through my blood.’ That wild 
word, ‘Moor Eeffoc’ is the motto 
of all effective realism; it is the 
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masterpiece of the good realistic 
principle—the principle that the 
most fantastic thing of all is often 
the precise fact.” 

Allowing for Mr. Chesterton’s 
disposition toward paradox and 
exaggeration there is still much 
light in this passage for the copy 
writer who seeks the technique of 
observation. To liken the open, 
red mouth of a yawning cat to a 
split pomegranate is eminently 
fantastic, and yet, how could it be 
more precisely described? The se- 
lection of that one aspect of a 
long remembered coffee room—the 
reverse sign on a glass plate— 
gives at once a fantastic and pre- 
cise touch to the picture. 

And while we are talking of 
Dickens, note the selection of 
aspects in the following transcript 
from “Bleak House”: 


Smoke lowering down from chimney- 
pots, making a soft black drizzle, with 
flakes of soot in it as big as full-grown 
snowflakes—gone into mourning, one 
might imagine, for the death of the sun. 
Fog everywhere. Fog on the Essex 
marshes, fog on the Kentish heights. 
Fog —_ into the cabooses of collier- 
brigs; fog lying out on the yards and 
hovering in the rigging of great ships; 
fog drooping on the gunwales of barges 
and small boats. Fog in the eyes and 
throats of ancient Greenwich pensioners, 
wheezing by the firesides of their wards; 
fog in the stem and bowl of the after- 
noon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down 
in his close cabin; fog cruelly pinching 
the toes and fingers of his shivering 
little ’prentice boy on deck. 


How many of us, in presenting 
such a scene, could have selected 
just the right things to describe 
—the “wheezing” of the pension- 
ers, the “afternoon” pipe, the 
“shivering little, ’prentice boy”? 
How many of us would dare to 
think our own thoughts and write 
of soot as “snowflakes gone into 
mourning for the death of the 
sun”? 

It is significant of the levelling 
of the means of expression in 
these days that metaphor has come 
to be looked upon as belonging to 
the stock-in-trade of the poet ; that 
it has almost no place in ordinary 
speech or writing. 

One of the greatest of the 
British literary critics has re- 
cently raised a vigorous protest 
against the misconception that 
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metaphor is used mainly as an 
ornament. He says “a metaphor 
is the result of the search for a 
precise epithet. It is no more 
ornamental than a man’s Chris- 
tian name, For most of the things 
whose quality a writer wishes to 
convey there are no precise epi- 
thets, simply because he is always 
engaged in discovering their quali- 
ties, and, like the chemist, has to 
invent names for the elements he 
discovers.” 

In this quotation Middleton 
Murry uses the word “quality’ 
to express very much what I mean 
when I say “aspect.” Quality is 
perhaps a better word. There are 
certain writers who, more than 
most others, possess a capacity for 
discovering the hidden “quality” 
in things which amounts almost to 
divination. Maupassant is one of 
them. A careful reading of his 
works, even in translations, can- 
not fail to put the ambitious copy 
writer on the right road toward 
developing a similar capacity. 
Note the expressive metaphor in 
the following scrap of description: 

And suddenly, behind a hill, through 
branches of fir-trees, rose the moon, red, 
enormous, and as if benumbed with 
sleep. 

In its context this simple phrase 
makes the entire scene vivid, 
startlingly like something we have 
ourselves experienced, and hence, 
memorable. 

In another place he speaks of 
a small white cloud “as big as a 
pinch of cotton,” than which noth- 
ing could be more precise, em- 
phasizing as it does the size, color 
and texture of the cloud with 
three simple, shot words. But his 
stories are full of such things. 
One could quote endlessly. 

Turgenev, the greatest of the 
Russian novelists, is another writer 
whose descriptive power is all the 
more amazing because of its utter 
simplicity, and because of his se- 
lective observation of just the 
right, vivid things to portray. 
Take this little vignette, for ex- 
ample: 

At the very beginning of the village, 


to the right of the road, a little shop 
stood under two spreading birch-trees; 


(Continued on page 148) 
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: Special 

: A Specia 

: Combination R 
ombination Kate 

: for space in The Providence Journal and The Evening 
0 Bulletin is now offered to national advertisers who de- 
e sire to cover Rhode Island at the least possible cost. 
. Space may be bought separately in each paper, but there 
is a decided saving offered in the combination. (The 
0 Sunday Journal is not sold in combination.) 


‘E| The Providence Journal 


° (Morning and Sunday) 

’ and 

y ’ . 

d 

; The Evening Bulletin 

: Rhode Island’s Great and Influential Newspapers 

rh 

a cover the State thoroughly. There are few worthwhile 
homes in which one or the other is not read. They are 

" home newspapers, independent politically, and do not 

d, cater to any class or sect. The news columns are clean 


and free from sensationalism. The circulation is largely 
home delivered—the most effective kind for advertisers. 


a * - 
" Duplication 
; is the title of a booklet recently published which shows 
h the small amount of duplication (less than 7%) between 
is the two papers. A copy will be mailed to any advertiser, 
‘i together with rates and complete information regarding 
= this productive territory, upon request. 
er 
nf Providence Journal Co. | 
wie Providence, R. I. 
“1 Representatives 
. FF CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 

Boston New York Chicago 
“4 R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


3; San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Mar. 


Announcing New Ownersi{Ha 
i} 


Statement of the Retiring Publisher 





has | 
With the April issue, the HARDWARE DEALERS’ taine 
MAGAZINE has been purchased by the publishers of zatio 
the “American Exporter,” to whom I have sold this oo 
business. in 
The new owners are the publishers of one of the oldest, | tion 
largest and most progressive business papers, and the | = 
dominant one in the export field. | ail 
In parting with my publication and in retiring from | 
active business after 29 years of publishing the | Abo 





HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, I am gratified 
that my paper passes into the hands of a publishing in- Mac 
stitution of high ideals, and that it will assuredly enter | 














0 
an era of increased activity and greater service to its : 
industry. Exp 

The record of the present management of the “American 
Exporter,” representing a family of pioneer publishers of It is 
business papers, in developing the “American Exporter” ; 
from a comparatively small publication 18 years ago to with 
become one of the outstanding trade journals of the DEA 
country, is an assurance of their qualification to direct J 
the HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. of s 
The affiliation of the two publications will add strength oblic 
to each and will give hardware manufacturers a service ihe 
of world-wide scope. vice 
It is particularly promising that the new publishers of 
the HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE have asso- Our 
ciated with them as Vice-President and Editor, Mr. Roy 
F. Soule, who is so well known to the hardware field doul 
that he needs no introduction. In giving his entire energy, glad 


enthusiasm and personality to the HARDWARE ‘ 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, there is no doubt of the leader- off t 
ship this publication will exert in its field. 

In bidding farewell to the hardware trade, I wish to 
express my deep sense of appreciation for the years of 
loyal friendship and bespeak for the new organization H 
the hearty support of the friends of the HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. I give my assurance that the 
magazine will abundantly reward them for their support. 


Very truly yours, 





Epw! 

















923 
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sijHardware Dealers’ Magazine 








“HE new management wishes to assure the friends of the 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MacazineE that all the value that 
has been put into this, the oldest hardware monthly, will be re- 
tained and new values added to that through enlarging its organi- 
zation, particularly in the editorial department, and also through 
giving the HARDWARE Deavers’ MacazinzE the benefit of affilia- 
tion with the “American Exporter,” one of the oldest and largest 
papers in the business field. 


About March 24th the offices of the Harpware DeEaters’ 
MaGAZINE and its exhibit of hardware products will be moved 
to 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, where the “American 
Exporter” offices are now located. 


It is gratifying to the present management to become identified 
with a publication of the high standing of the HARDWARE 
DeaLers’ MAGAZINE and the product of Mr. Mallett’s 29 years 
of successful work. At the same time, we are sensible of the 
obligation upon us to continue its progress toward enlarged ser- 
vice in its industry. 


Our April issue, the first number edited by Mr. Soule, will no 
doubt interest readers of “Printers’ Ink,” and we shall be very 
glad indeed to send you a copy with our compliments as soon as 
off the press, if you will indicate your desire. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
MAGAZINE, Inc. 


253 Broadway, New York 


After March 24th: 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
(Phone—Longacre 5800) 





Epwin C. JounsTon FRANKLIN JOHNSTON Roy F. Soure Wa ter B. Jounston 
President Vice-President and Vice-President Secretary 
Treasurer and Editor 
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its windows were all closed already, but 
a wide patch of light fell fan-shaped 
from the open door upon the trodden 
grass, and was cast upwards on the trees, 
showing up sharply the whitish under- 
sides of the oa leaves. 
girl, who looked like a maid-servant, was 
standing in the shop with her back 
against the doorpost, bargaining with the 
shopk r; from beneath the red _ker- 
chief which she had wrapped round her 
head, and held with bare hand under her 
chin, could just be seen her round cheek 
and slender throat. 


The artist in words, like the 
artist in pigments, is successful 
in proportion to his knowledge of 
what to leave out of a picture. 
That is why a painting is almost 
always more interesting and mem- 
orable than a photograph. The 
high lights, the little selected 
aspects of the subject, are what 
count. How easily they are picked 
out in the foregoing picture: the 
two birch-trees, the light falling 
on the “trodden” grass, the 
“whitish undersides” of the leaves, 
the girl with “her back against 
the doorpost.” 

So far I have refrained from 
quoting what might be termed 
“poetical” examples. We are all 
so afraid of poetry. But there is 
one poet who simply cannot be 
left out of any discussion of writ- 
ing, however business-like. It 
may, indeed, seem superfluous to 
mention even his name. But I 
shall mention it, and even quote 
a passage from his work, because 
so far I have spoken only of com- 
paratively modern writers, where- 
as my conviction is that the rem- 
edy for much of our stereotyped 
thinking and writing is to saturate 
ourselves in the literature of ages 
when men did more generally 
think for themselves, when ready- 
made or semi-ready forms of 
speech were not so cheaply picked 
up and circulated ad nauseum. 
Here is a complete yet simple 
picture: 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, 


us, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s 


news; 

Who, with his shears and measure in 
his hand, 

Standing on slippers—which his nimble 
haste 


Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet— 
Told of a many-thousand warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. 
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Delete that one archaic and ob. 
solete word “embattailed” and all 
the others which Shakespeare 
used to get this startlingly vivid 
effect are available for the mod- 
ern copy writer. Selection and ar- 
rangement are the twin secrets 
which make this “copy” live, while 
so much writing, done centuries 
later, is already dead. 

Economy of means—that is the 
lesson which all of us may learn 
from this marvellous writer. Con- 
sider the effect gained by one 
word in the phrase: “As chaste 
as unsunned snow.” Try to pre- 
sent that precise metaphor with- 
out the word unsunned and you 
will find it necessary to add not 
less than another whole line. 

Note, too, the force of another 
single word here: 


And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon. 

One can imagine an astronomer 
taking a page to give us a mental 
picture of the phases of the moon 
that would be no clearer than the 
effect obtained by Shakespeare 
with the one word “visiting.” 

Space forbids more than the 
mere enumeration of such writers 
as Bunyan, Swift, Defoe and 
Francis Bacon, all of whom are 
justly renowned for the extreme 
simplicity and economy of their 
prose. I must hasten on to an- 
other group of writers, whose 
simplicity has never been sur- 
passed,’ whose economy has never 
been equalled, who compressed the 
tragic tales of historic upheavals 
into a few paragraphs and _nar- 
rated world-shaking events in a 
few lines. 

Isaiah employs only twenty-six 
words to fill a tremendous canvas 
with plunging horses,  glinting 
armour, trampled vineyards, the 
walls of a beleaguered city, the 
whole shock of battle: 

And it shall come to pass that thy 
choicest valleys shall be full of chariots, 
and the horsemen shall set themselves in 
array at the gate. 

The author of Proverbs de- 
scribes the “indescribable” when 
he says: 

The words of a talebearer are as 


wounds, and they go down into the inner- 
most parts of the belly. 
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The writer of The Psalms 
causes us tO experience an in- 
voluntary taking in of breath 


when he stabs us with these 
words: 

Thine arrows are sharp in the heart 
of the king’s enemies. 


And the Book of Job is full of 
the most expressive and precise 
metaphors the language possesses. 
Is it possible to portray an ut- 
terly desolated life more vividly 
than does this phrase? 


T 


I am a brother to dragons, and a 
companion to owls. 


Think, too, of the invention, the 
experiments with language, which 
characterizes this book, written in 
an almost prehistoric age. Con- 
sider the descrintive force of this: 


Hast thou with Him, spread out the 
sky, which is strong, and as a molten 
looking-glass, 


A few copy writers may be in- 
terested to know that at least one 
of their craft reads the Book of 
Job not less than three times a 
year. I read Isaiah and The 
Psalms almost as often. These 
three books, more than most 
others, refresh my mind with the 
old, simple, vivid way of telling 
things which came naturally to 
those men who lived when the 
world was young and looked at 
nature with the straight, frank 
gaze of little children. 


Trade Commission Ruling on 
Mail-Order Catalogues 


The practice of attempting to eliminate 
mail-order competition by the whole- 
sale destruction of catalogues constitutes 
a hindrance to interstate commerce, ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The commission based its decision 
on a case brought before it from 
Missoula, Mont., where local merchants, 
through their chamber of commerce, 
offered bounties for mail-order cata- 
logues in order to collect them for 
destruction. 


A. N. Apple Joins 
“Bakery Profits” 


Art N. Apple, formerly with the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, now the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., of New York, has joined 
the Maujer Publishing Company, Chi- 
Pek as general manager of Bakery 
ro 5 
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Cheney Silk Patterns Adver- 
tised with Historical Copy 


The magazine advertising of Chene 
Brothers, New York, recently took ad- 
vantage of copy with a historical back- 

round to acquaint the public with the 
Grere of the patterns reproduced in 
their silks. In detail the copy told the 
story of Diane of Poitiers and of her 
influence on French decoration and art. 
Diane was a member of the court of 
Henry II of France, who ascended the 
throne in 1547. 

The copy tells of Diane’s chateau and 
of her taste as expressed in the art of 
her time. A reproduction of an old 
tapestry illustrates the advertisement, 
showing a view of the Chateau d’Anet 
with jane in the foreground as a 
huntress. Alongside the illustration are 
Diane’s ducal insignia. In part the 
text of the advertisement reads: 

“Like a lingering summer fragrance, 
or a measure of exquisite music, lives 
the memory of iane’s influence, 
through each successive period of deco- 
rative art runs the thread of her indi- 
viduality. Significant it is that 
the patterns, devised at royal command 
four centuries ago, are adapted and re- 
produced today by Cheney Brothers in 
their remarkable decorative and uphol- 
stery silks.”’ 


Death of Walter B. Conkey 


Walter Blakesley Conkey, head of the 
W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, 
Ind., book and catalogue publishers, died 
last week in St. Petersburg, Fla. He 
was sixty-five years old. Coming to the 
United States from Canada, Mr. Con- 
key established his own printing business 
at Chicago when he was but nineteen 
years old. In 1918 he moved his busi- 
ness to Hammond, Ind., building a 
model plant there. He was a pioneer 
in employee welfare work, and the Ham- 
mond plant included a large park, club 
rooms, lunch rooms and other conveni- 
ences for employees years before this 
idea became widely accepted. For years 
he was a leader in the fight for the open 
shop in Chicago, but fifteen years ago 
he unionized the plant. 





Morris R. Ebersole to Manage 
San Francisco “Journal” 


Morris R. Ebersole, who has_ been 
sales manager of the Magill Weins- 
heimer Company, Chicago printers, has 
been made general manager of the 
San Francisco Journal, in charge of 
advertising. Mr. Ebersole was adver- 
tising manager of the American Radi- 
ator Company for seven years. 


Allan Franklin with New 
Jersey Engineering Concern 


Allan Franklin has joined the staff 
of the Federated Engineers Develop- 
ment Corporation, of Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Franklin, will direct the company’s 
advertising. He previously had been 
with the Class Journal Company and 
International Studio, both of New York. 
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Looking at the appropriation 
from your side of the fence 


R an advertiser to have the coun- 

sel and services of an agency headed 

by a former executive of a large and 

successful manufacturing concern is 
a thing quite unusual. 


It brings to the man back of the 
check-book the unique and comfort- 
able feeling of knowing that his ex- 
penditures are receiving the sympa- 
thetic analysis of a business man who 
has had long experience in considering 
advertising appropriations from the 
manufacturer’s side of the fence. 


Gerard B. Lambert, president of this 
company, was until recently general 
manager of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, makers of Lis- 
terine products. Under his direction 
Listerine sales enjoyed substantial 
increases. And, what is more impor- 
tant, these increases were achieved 
on a very profitable basis. 


LAMBERT & FEASLEY 


INC, 
Advertising 
17 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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And at the advertising copy 
from the reader’s side 


OOK your advertising frankly in 
the face some day. 


Is it merely entertaining or does it 
make people buy? 


The public, as a matter of fact, is 
remarkably receptive to the right 
kind of advertising. And the balance 
sheet quickly tells the story when 
that is the case. 


Frankly, how do you really feel about 
your own advertising when you’re 
paying the bills? 


Milton Feasley, vice-president of 
this company, has been active dur- 
ing the past ten years in the prepa- 
ration of advertising campaigns for 
various nationally known products. 
Numbered among these have been 
Big Ben clocks, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Morris hams and bacon, Listerine 
and Listerine Tooth Paste. 


LAMBERT & FEASLEY 


INC. 





Advertising 


17 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


























Association Paper Tells Why It 
Doesn’t Accept Advertising 


National Wholesale Grocers Association States Its Policy in Under- 
standable Terms 


S° many inquiries and requests 
come from food manufactur- 
ers and others for advertising 
space in the “Bulletin” that we 
owe it to readers and friends gen- 
erally again to state the reasons 
for the policy that has been uni- 
formly observed by the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association of 
the United States. Perhaps the 
best way to do this is to state a 
typical case. 


THE QUERY 


“I am a constant and interested 
reader of the ‘Bulletin’ published 
by the Association, but have never 
seen an advertising rate-card or 
any advertisements in it, and I am 
wondering why. Please send me 
a rate-card, as I would consider 
this publication an effective me- 
dium for food manufacturers.” 


THE ANSWER 


“Upon further thought we are 
sure you will readily appreciate 
the reasons of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Executive Committee 
for not accepting advertising. The 
National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation is all wholesale grocer. 
It lives for, by and from whole- 
sale grocers alone. Could it, with 
self-respect, ask or permit those 
who sell its members to contribute 
to its maintenance directly or in- 
directly either in dues or in the 
form of advertising in its ‘Bul- 
letin’ and still enjoy the confi- 
dence of its members and of the 
trade generally, manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail? We realize 
full well that different minds in 
and out of the trade may in all 
honesty hold varying views upon 
this subject, but where there are 
doubts upon a most vital question 
of this kind, the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association prefers 
to avoid all doubt of impropriety 


Reprinted from the ‘Bulletin’ of the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. 


or unfairness and to adhere firmly 
to its high ethical standard. There 
has not been one dissent from this 
view in our Executive Committee. 

“To put it simply, even for ad- 
vertising space in the ‘Bulletin’ we 
cannot in justice to the manufac- 
turer or to ourselves accept 
money; we represent the whole- 
sale grocer and the wholesale 
grocer alone and we feel that we 
must be free to act at all times 
in the wholesale grocer’s interest 
without obligation of any kind to 
anyone other than our own mem- 
bers. Some day in the constant 
upward course of business prac- 
tice this view will be crystallized 
into something more.tangible than 
ethics. 
“The National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, speaking for it- 
self alone, does not consider it fair 
to the trade press to divert adver- 
tising appropriations to its own 
treasury in view of the position 


.its members occupy as distributors 
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for the manufacturer; a position 
the trade paper, which we wish 
ever to encourage and support, 
does not hold.” 

The manufacturer replied: 

“We agree with all you say. 
Your Executive Committee and 
wholesale grocers are to be con- 
gratulated on such policies. You 
have earned the wholehearted loy- 
alty of wholesale grocers and the 
respect of manufacturers by this 
and other policies that are synony- 
mous with the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association.” 


Join David A. Coleman 


William S. Campbell has joined the 


David A. Coleman Company, St. Louis, 
maker of window and store display ma- 
terial, as manager. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Miller Rut 
ber Company, Akron, ae 

Dillon T. Stevens recently resigned 
from the sales staff of The Adamars 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
to join the sales staff of the David A 
Coleman Company. 
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Petroleum Industry 
Showing Greater Interest 
in Advertising 


NTEREST in the marketing of 

petroleum products was divided 
between Chicago and St. Louis 
last week where conventions of oil 
men were in session. The Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation met at St. Louis March 6, 
7 and 8, and the newly formed 
American Oil Men’s Association 
held its convention at Chicago on 
the same dates. The formation of 
the American Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion marks a break within the 
ranks of the independents at a 
time when advertising is just com- 
ing to the fore as a means of 
focusing public attention on the 
independent refiner and marketer 
of petroleum. 

In the Central and Middle 
Western States the advertising of 
the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) both in publications and out- 
of-doors, has come to be a familiar 
sight and a decided factor in es- 
tablishing a good-will and con- 
sumer preference for the com- 
pany’s products. Other Standard 
companies are following the Indi- 
ana corporation in their territories. 
Only a few weeks ago the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of America, an 
auxiliary of the National Petro- 
leum Marketers’ Association, be- 
gan their campaign, outlined in 
Printers’ INK in the issue of 
December 7, 1922. 

About a month ago dissatisfied 
members of the National Petro- 
leum Marketers’ Association got 
together to discuss the formation 
of a new organization. The Chi- 
cago convention and the formation 
of the American Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation mark the coming to a head 
of this dissatisfaction. The Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers’ Asso- 
ciation, while it may not be 
described as anti-Standard Oil in 
its activities, can be regarded as 
non-Standard. Its advertising is 
aimed at winning from the Stand- 
ard companies some of the prestige 
and business they have acquired 
through their vigorous advertising 
Policies, The new association has 
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for its slogan “For All and 
Against None,” which has led to 
intimation on the part of mem- 
bers of the parent organization 
that some of “the great interests” 
are sponsoring it to disrupt the 
National Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association. 

Whether the American Oil 
Men’s Association will use adver- 
tising to project its aims to im- 
prove trade practices, retard un- 
favorable legislation and remove 
animosities existing among re- 
finers, marketers and bulk dis- 
tributors has not yet been decided. 
One of the officers of the associa- 
tion tells Printers’ INK that ad- 
vertising is slated to come up for 
discussion by the directors of the 
association at an early date. 

Over four hundred oil men at- 
tended the first convention of the 
American Oil Men’s Association 
last week, representatives of the 
largest independent refiners and 
jobbers being among those regis- 
tered. The following officers were 
elected: H. M. McKenzie, Su- 
perior, Wis., president; W. H. 
Tarber, Minneapolis, first vice- 
president; A. J. Callaghan, Jack- 
son, Mich., second vice-president ; 
Robert Trimble, Indianapolis, third 
vice-president; J. Collins, 
Knoxville, Ia., fourth vice-presi- 
dent; George D. Locke, treasurer. 
A secretary will be elected at some 
future date. 


General Motors Reports 
Larger Number of Cars Sold 


The sale of Buick, Cadillac, Chevro- 
let, Oldsmobile and Oakland passenger 
cars in 1922 amounted to 442,981, ac- 
cording to the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, of Detroit. During the previous 
yeas 203,591 of these automobiles were 
sold. 

The commercial car sales for 1922 
are reported as 9,427 against 4,715 in 
1921. The commercial cars sold were 
Chevrolet, GMC and Oldsmobile. 


L. W. Bleser Becomes 
Publishers’ Representative 


Louis W. Bleser, formerly with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York, has engaged in business as 
a publishers’ representative with offices 
at New York. He will act as Eastern 
representative of nt an Facts, of 
whic e also is advertis manager, 

How to Make Money. . ; 
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The Hew Bork Times. 


Times Square 


Business Manager's Office 


March 6, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Cone: 


We offer you our con- 
gratulations on the striking 
progress made by your agency, 
demonstrated by the volume of 
advertising placed in The. 
New York Times in 1922,-- 
$231,089.00. 


We hope that the mutual 
good will which has distin- 
guished our relations will be 
maintained in the future, 
and that continued prosperity 
will mark the career of your 
agency. 

With cordial greetings, 
Very truly yours, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


Pu, nrQey 


Business Manager. 


Frederick H. Cone, Esq. Pres. 
Andrew Cone Advertising Agency 
Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 
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q Those advertisers who look for some- 
thing beyond “good copy” should be 
economically interested in the specific 
knowledge and experience of an ad-. 
vertising agency that enable it to 
invest its clients’ appropriations on a 
merchandising basis. 


Our agency has been giving sound 
merchandising service and placing 
intelligent advertising copy for 32 
years. 


Many of our national and local clients 
have endorsed the success of our service 
over a long period of years by continu- 
ously increasing appropriations. 


A discussion of Cone Service 
involves no obligation. 


Andrew Cone 


General Advertising Agency 
Established 1890 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tribune Building, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 2791-2792-3235 
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Getting its Stride! | ¥ 








If the test of vitality in a newspaper 
is circulation growth, and newspapers ; 
of vitality are the most effective ad- W 
vertising mediums, these figures of the 
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How a Possibility Was Discovered 
to Expand a Going Business 


Reputation Plus New Policy Plus New Commodity,. Multiplied by 
Advertising, Equals Success for Mitchell-Vance Co. 


By Ernest H. Rowe 


"HEN a concern which has 

done a_ conservative, spe- 
cialized business on a_ national 
scale for sixty-odd years de- 
liberately makes up its mind to 
discover if it hasn’t possibilities 
within itself of expanding its 
market by making a commodity of 
universal use, devotes three years 
to the task of finding that prod- 
uct, inventing, developing, proving 
and improving it—and then. puts 
on an advertising campaign, the 
results of which inside of six 
months outrun the capacity of its 
selling organization, the story 
must be worth telling and hear- 
ing. George N. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the Mitchell-Vance Co., 
Inc., of New York, manufacturer 
of lighting fixtures, tells it. 
Sketching in a rough background 
first will serve to bring out the 
features of the story more clearly. 
Established in 1854, the house has 
had an unbroken existence of 
sixty-eight years with unchanged 
name. While it has done no small 
amount of manufacturing of stock 
fixtures for the dealer trade, the 
backbone of the company’s busi- 
ness always has been equipment 
contracts calling for special de- 
signs. 

As far back as March 15, 1884, 
the leading article in the Electrical 
World, on “Decorative Fixtures 
for Incandescent Lighting,” pic- 
tures the large ornamental electro- 
liers installed by Mitchell & Vance, 
on the Fall River steamer Pilgrim. 
It then speaks of its designing and 
installing the fixtures for Edison 
at Menlo Park; Marshall Field 
& Co.; the Hoffman House; Park 
& Tilford’s new store; J. Hood- 
wright, of Drexel, Morgan & Co.; 
and the Edward Clarke estate of 
New York. Today, to give but 
one typical example, only two of 
the forty-eight State capitols en- 
joy the distinction of not being 








equipped with Mitchell-Vance fix- 
tures. The company’s clientele, it 
will be seen, has comprised archi- 
tects and building committees of 
public buildings and churches, 
great business structures and audi- 
toriums, fine residences, hotels and 
steamships calling for individual 
treatment. 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED 


It is upon such a foundation, 
then, of substantial achievement, 
high reputation and super-average, 
and therefore necessarily some- 
what restricted trade, that the 
house of Méitchell-Vance has 
erected an entirely new wing. 
The factors employed are at the 
disposal of anybody and every- 
body: determination upon a new 
but related departure in house 
policy, selection and development 
of the essential commodity, a 
scheme of exploitation. “That is 
all,” to be sure, but of course the 
ingredients were “mixed with 
brains.” 

1. Determination upon a new 
but related departure in house 
policy. “Without desiring to re- 
linquish one iota of the great busi- 
ness we have built up in artistic, 
individualized installations on con- 
tract,” said Mr. Carpenter, “what 
may be called a double motive led 
us to review very thoughtfully our 
traditional house policy. Wide- 
spread and growing realization of 
the defects of the vast majority 
of lighting installations in every 
conceivable place, and of the evil 
effects upon children and adults, 
raised in our minds the question 
whether Mitchell-Vance, with its 
long years of experience in il- 
lumination, could not and should 
not become an active and service- 
able factor in the conservation of 
eyesight, That was our unselfish 
motive. Then- the selfish, or: at 
least the purely commercial con- 
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sideration came in; namely, that 
beyond the costly, decorative 
equipment of great buildings there 
lay the unlimited field of illumina- 
tion which could be served with 
stock units permitting quantity 
production and dealer distribution 
on a large scale. The demand for 
artificial light is about as uni- 
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The company’s illuminating en- 
gineer, F. W. Mathieu, set to 
work exploring, not to produce 
something to order that had been 
decided upon by academic discus. 
sion around a table, based entirely 
on figures representing sales and 
profits. Preliminary study dis- 
closed the need of a light source 
which should eiimi- 
nate the defects of 
existing types, such 
as heavy shadows, 
light rings, sharp 
contrasts and exces- 
sive diffusion. Two 
years of continuous 
experimentation, _ be- 
ginning in 1919, ar- 
rived at the goal of 
satisfactory achieve- 
ment a new luminous 
unit affording ideal 
diffusion so it avoid- 
ed shadows and light 
rings on the ceiling; 
supplying the correct 
gradations in intensity 
of light from the 





HERE ARE THE GUARANTEES OF THE 
T.R. B. Licutinc Unit 
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versal as that for clothing or 
chewing gum.” 

2. Selection and development of 
the essential commodity. Just 
what part of the illuminating field 
should be served? Globes? In- 
dustrial units? Domestic units? 
Holders? Complete fixtures? A 
bit of pride may have entered into 
the very natural decision that, 
whatever it might be in particular, 
the Mitchell-Vance product should 
not be “just another fixture.” But 
mainly it was the principle of 
thoroughness, the determination to 
go to the bottom of things and 
make a distinct contribution to 
the needs of the illuminating field. 


412n NoDOATTCDYDcC? aT 


Will cell you that ic is 
for any ‘place whee the eyes have work todo. I Saari ite eye-strain. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO,, Inc. 
STREET 
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walls; enclosed in a 
ventilated, dust-proof 
and insect-proof globe 
of distinctive shape 
and special density 
through which the 
lamp filament was not 
visible. Two types of 
glass for the globes 
were developed, com- 
mercial glass for 
ordinary purposes, and “celestia- 
lite” for color-matching and other 
conditions requiring substantial 
duplication of daylight. <A dis- 
tinctive name, T. R. B. (True 
Retinal Brilliancy) was adopted, 
monogrammed and trade-marked. 

Development work did not stop 
there. A whole year, 1921, was 
devoted to placing, without adver- 
tising, but by personal salesman- 
ship, certain installations selected 
for their differing conditions and 
requirements; carefully and con- 
stantly testing their performance 
under all the varying conditions 
of season, weather, the human fac- 
tor in employees ‘and custome 3} 


i se ee 
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ihe Genius of Creation 


Genius in Advertising can be summed up 
in two words—Creative Salesmanship. 


The Men on the Ethridge Company’s staff 
have been selected from thousands because 
of their ability to supply the selling oil for 
the hinges on which the doors of business 
swing. 


Tie Bestin THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Advertising 95 Fast 26th St. 203 So. Dearborn St. 
Illustration — New York City Chicago, Til. 
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7~ B. Meyer, Managing Director of The “t 


Bankers Extension Institute, a few days ago 
included a bit of fine porcelain from Celestial kilns in cons 


cam} 


a letter which gladdened my eyes: or 
“As an c!d Chinese adage has it, your work is ‘easy to 

look at—difficult to imitate’. Freshest in my mind 

right now is that signed advertisement in March 

Hearst’s International on Buffalo Quality paints and 

varnishes. It is in my files—an outstandingly fine 

piece of copy, in my estimation. 


“Mr. Sheridan was good enough to send on your ‘Saga 
of the Silver Fox’. An epic, truly; and, unless I miss 
my guess, destined to prove in high degree resultful.” 
: men 


JAMES WALLEN oe 
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and checking their effects in eye 
comfort, or strain, employee effi- 
ciency helping or hindering sales, 
and so on. One such installation 
was in several departments of 
Franklin Simon & Co., another in 
the general offices of the Erie 
Railroad, and still another in the 
study building at West Point, 
where a graduate must have per- 
fect “20-20” vision. 

3. A scheme of exploitation. 
With a _ satisfactory, practically 
perfect product, tried out on a 
small but complete scale, the next 
step was to sell it on a national 
scale. An advertising agency was 
called in and exhaustive studies 
were made of the marketing pos- 
sibilities and conditions. It was 
found, for instance, that 59 per 
cent of the revenue of central sta- 
tions comes from their lighting 
business. Tobbers do 66 per cent, 
and retail dealers 68 per cent of 
their business in supplying the de- 
mand for lighting installations, 
fixtures and supplies. The stra- 
tegic points for covering the coun- 
try through dealers were ascer- 
tained. 

It was decided that the basic 
policy of the national advertising 
campaign should be a drive for 
consumer demand. Seven maga- 
zines were used and one dealer 
paper. A weekly and a monthly 
of general circulation, a monthly 
widely circulating among stores 
of all kinds, two architectural 
papers, one reaching executives 
particularly, and one _ hospital 
paper were employed, having a 
total circulation of 2,200,000. 
Space used varied from two col- 
umns to. full pages, always il- 
lustrated. The name “T. R. B.” 
Unit, or a picture of it, or both, 
were featured in every advertise- 
ment, so that the distinctive ap- 


‘pearance of both should be im- 


pressed upon and associated 
together in the eye and mind of 
the reader. 

Sixteen typical installations were 
employed for illustrations, the 
choice in each paper being gov- 
erned by its. constituency. In the 
architectural journals pictures 
were shown of a large general 
office, the Seaboard National 
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Bank, a big office building, the 
Virginia State capitol, a church, 
etc. In the executives’ paper, in- 
stallations were pictured at West 
Point, and in an oculist’s office, 
emphasizing the satisfying of re- 
quirements where they were cer- 
tain to be the most rigid. In the 
merchants’ periodical pictures were 
given of the Scranton Lace Co.’s 
sales offices and the new addition 
to Franklin Simon & Co., on Fifth 
Avenue. The argument for do- 
mestic installations was illustrated 
by showing pictures of T. B. 
equipped kitchens and bathrooms 
in the general magazines read by 
women. 


SUITING THE ARGUMENT TO THE 
AUDIENCE 


Copy was selectively written with 
an eye to the particular audience 
addressed. An advertisement in 
the home magazine featured the 
query: “Will Your Boy Be Pro- 
moted?” and quoted the United 
States Bureau of Education as. 
declaring that poor lighting in 
schools and homes is the very first 
“environmental condition” unfavor- 
able to the eyesight of school 
children. The dry goods merchant 
was reminded that much faulty 
matching, with the consequent re- 
turn of goods, is due to the na- 
ture of his artificial illumination. 
The storekeeper was shown re- 
productions of testimonial letters 
from other merchants+-where a 
Minneapolis store, for instance, 
solved its problem, first testing out 
two units; how the United Candy 
Co. had equipped eighteen of its 
stores with T. R. B.’s 

“In our abuatdemata? Mr. 
Carpenter said, “our primary aim 
has been to sell illumination 
rather than an appliance, because 
we feel sure the need and desire 
for better light must be felt be- 
fore there can be any motive for 
considering the advantages of any 
particular lighting unit. At the 
same time we have brought home 
persistently our claims for our 
product, together with its name 
and appearance.’ 

As has been pointed out, the 
character of the Mitchell-Vance 
business was such that it called 
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HEN the Redskin 

meant business he said 
so in color. This had a 
double effect—on his adver- 
sary—on himself. 


When your printed braves 
are on the trail they react 
both outside and within your 
organization. And engrav- 
ings show to friend and foe 
that your intentions are 
serious. 


_ Gatchel & Manning make 
engravings to fit the pur- 
pose. We know publishers’ 
requirements, we know 
printers’ problems, we know 
the necessity of economy 
and prompt service. We 
would like to serve you. 


eee &- 
Mannin ng, Inc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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for very few salesmen and only 
a few scattered dealers. The 
national advertising campaign 
brought such a flood of. inquiries 
from all sorts of inquirers and 
from all parts of the country that 
the sales department was called 
upon to expand to many times its 
existing proportions, and do it 
speedily. To allow it to catch up, 
the advertising slackened up for 
a few months, and then was re- 
sumed in full volume. 
Direct-mail methods have had 
an important place in the cam- 


paign. Form letters, postcards, 
stickers, catalogues, booklets, 
broadsides, all have been used 


extensively, with care and effect, 
We say with care because, for 
¢xample, architects were classified 
with reference to their specialties 
and the form letters and enclos- 
ures were appropriately varied to 
suit each classification. A special 
loose-leaf folder was prepared for 
architects, conforming to sugges- 
tions made by individual archi- 
tects and especially by the Struc- 
tural Service Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
To comply with the standards of 
that committee it was made 9 by 
11 inches in size and given the 
index number 31 f 23 for filing 
purposes. 

Six booklets, 33% by 5% inches, 
were written, their titles be- 
ing, “Sunlight without Glare”; 
“Better Light Means Bigger 
Sales”; “Better Lighting for Office 
Work”; “The Light for Doctors’ 
and Dentists’ Offices”; “The 
Model Light for Modern Kitch- 
ens”; “The Light for Children’s 
Eyes.” These were mailed in 
response to inquiries, the appro- 
priate one being judged carefully 
in each instance. For dealers a 
small bellows folder, giving the 
essential features of the national 
advertising campaign, was used as 
a direct-mailing piece. In the 
absence of a purchasable, worth- 
while dealer list, names were ob- 
tained by circularizing the cen- 
tral stations. General schools 
and military schools were written 
to. Purchasers of the unit were 
requested to furnish photographs 
or permit them to be taken, and 
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We love the Game 


More OFTEN than not, it is the other fellow’s work 
that appeals to a man. 


We are the exception which proves the rule. We'd 
rather be printers than anything else we know of. : 


The transmutation of mute copy into eloquent type; 
the roar of the presses; the pungent smell of ink; the 
thrill at the completion of a good piece of printing— 
these the lure; and the “well done” of the customer 
the reward. 


Honest, we mean it! 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INc. 
351 WEST 52NDSTREET NEWYORK 


“Send it to Woodrow” 
































HE S‘nger Display Con- 
tainer secures space on 
the dealer’s counter because 
it is worthy of it—as attrac- 
tive and effective advertising. 
This container puts no 
tucking, adjusting or other 
nuisance upon the dealer. 
Automatically—as he lifts 
the cover—the con- 
tainer becomes a hand- 
» some counter display 
—in angle position. 
Write us, our experience covers 
sixteen years 


INTERNATIONAL FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOX CO. 


J. B. SINGER CO., INC. 
Display Division 




























QUICK SET-UP STRONG SHIPPING FOOL-PROOF 


DISPLAY CONTAINERS 
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Four dollars saved 
is four dollars earned! 


Combined circulation of all Sun- 

day newspapers in the United 
States ‘ 20,000,000 

Circulation of the American 
4,000,000 


Combined line rate of all Sunday news- 
papers in the United States 
Line rate of the American Weekly.... 








Subtract from combined circu- 
lation 20,000,000 

Circulation of the American 
4,000,000 


16,000,000 
Subtract from combined line rate 
Line rate of the American Weekly... . 





previc 


Cost of reaching 16,000,000 people in chang 
media, exclusive of the American — 
Weekly 

Cost of reaching 4,000,000 people in 
media, exclusive of the American 
Weekly 

Cost of reaching 4,000,000 families in 
the American Weekly 

Which Means a Greater Circulation and 

a Saving of Four Dollars a Line! 

The American Weekly Has a Larger Circula- 


tion Than Any Other Publication in the 
World—and the Smallest Pro-Rata Line Rate! 


‘American eekly 


A. J. Kobler, Mgr., 
1834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


If you want to see the color of their money—use COLOR.—A JK. 
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a few of these, as has been said, 
were made use of as illustrations 
in advertisements; these included 
not only stores and offices, but 
kitchens and bathrooms also. 
Inquiries are turned over to 
the company’s dealers whenever 
there is one near enough to han- 
dle them to advantage. If not, 
they are attended to direct. Often 
a dealer has the rather pleasant 
experience of receiving, with the 
letter appointing him, a number 
of inquiries ready for his atten- 
tion, and sometimes one or more 
outright orders. The sales force, 
while it will directly follow up 
important inquiries and leads, will 
devote its principal energies, for 
some time to come, to the build- 
ing up of dealer representation of 
the necessary quantity and quality 
throughout the country. 


New York “Daily News” 
Increases Staff 


W. B. Dixey and Paul C. Hinz have 
been added to the advertising staff of 
the New York Daily News. r. Dixey 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Garment News of New York. Mr. Hinz 
previously had been with Pathe Ex- 
change, Inc., of Boston, and Moving 
Picture World, of New York. 


David Williams Joins Cement 
Publication 


David Williams, who for the last ten 
years has been with the business staff of 
The Black Diamond, Chicago, has _ pur- 
chased an interest in Cement & Engi- 
neering News, Chicago. Mr. Williams 
becomes publisher and general manager 
of Cement & Engineering News April 1. 


Albert Frank & Company Add 
to Chicago Staff 


Roger Jewell has joined the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with Lord omas, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company and the Addresso- 
graph Company, all of Chicago. 


Advertising Service Formed 
by N. M. Markwell 


Norman M. Markwell, formerly ad- 
Vertising manager with the American 
Molasses Company and the Nulomoline 
Company, of New York, has engaged 
in an advertising service under his own 
name at New York, 
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“Personality” 
of “PUNCH” 


OR over eighty years 
‘**PUNCH”’ has 
marched through life in 
step with kings and 
queens, princes and 
peers, statesmen, 
authors, artists, clergy 
and laity alike, contem- 
poseey with all the 
rightest, the most com- 
fortable and contented 
hours of their individual 
existences. Tosuch in- 
timacy no other journal 
in the world has ever 
won. Its company 
courted equally b wee 4 
rank, ‘*PUNCH” stands 
peerless as a personality 
of print. - 
Put such a personality to 
salesmanship and con- 
sider if success were not 
inevitable. 


Advertisers of High-class goods 
and service in Great Britaia re- 
cognise ‘‘ PUNCH” asthe finest 
medium extant for their an- 
nouncements, and prove their 
confidence up to the hilt with 
such generous orders for space 
that it is frequently difficult to 
meet the demand. 


If your goods or services appeal 
to the highest class, not only in 
Great Britain but the wide world 
o’er, youcan find no betteradver- 
tising medium than‘‘PUNCH.” 
Rate card, booklet and partiou- 
lars of space available from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bou verie Street, £.C.4 
England 
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The 


Southern 


Planter 


(Est. 1840) 


Richmond, Virginia 


(Member A.B.C.) 


When an advertiser 
contemplates a publicity 
campaign, the first two 
things he considers are 
the territory and the 
media. 


In our own particular 
case, the territory, at the 
present time, stands sec- 
ond to none—its savings 
last year were the great- 
est; its per acre crop 
values were the highest 
in the U. S. 


Whatever of prestige 
that accrues to age and 
influence of a medium, 
belongs to the Southern 
Planter, which for three 
generations has served 
its people. Note, please, 
we said SERVED. 


For full and complete 
information write to the 
home office or 


J. M. RIDDLE CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Atlanta 
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Start Copper Screen Cloth 


Campaign 

The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 
Trenton, N. J., is using national maga. 
zines and business papers in a cam- 
paign on “Jersey” copper screen cloth. 
A. three-foot model door, and a model 
window fitted with screen cloth showing 
a child looking out, the opened shutters 
atestng space for lettering, are spe- 
cially featured dealer helps. Window 
streamers, printed matter and stereo- 
types for newspaper advertising are also 
furnished. 


Lumber Association Extends 
Dealer Service Work 


The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee, has established 
a new department to put the selling of 
its products on a more efficient basis 
and to help prospective builders of 
houses. The department is called the 
architectural and  pecon J department. 
Two field men will operate in Wiscon- 
sin calling on dealers frequently and 
bringing about closer co-operation among 
members of the associafion. 


R. N. Luckie Joins Health 
Publication at Chicago 


R. N. Luckie has been made adver- 
tising manager of The National Safety 
News, published monthly by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, in the interest 
of accident prevention and health. Mr. 
Luckie has been with the Harry C. 
Maley, Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Watch Account for 
Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 


The Depollier Watch Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. + manufacturer of 
wrist and pocket watches equipped with 
a patent shock-absorbing device, has 
placed its account with Clarkson A. 
— Jr., New York advertising 
agent. 


D. F. Marcus Joins Joseph E. 
Baer, Inc. 

_ D. Frank Marcus, recently advertis- 

ing manager of the Frederick Pearce 

Company, industrial engineers, New 

York, has joined the advertising agency 

of Joseph E. Baer, Inc., of that city. 


Buffalo “Commercial” Ap- 
points S. C. Beckwith 

The Buffalo Commercial has ap- 

pointed The S. C. Beckwith Special 


Agency, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


Harry B. Kirtland Dies 

Harry B. Kirtland, office manager of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations @t 
Chicago, died on March 9. 
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San Antonio Dallas § Houston 


‘here People Believe in Screen Advertising 


The people of these hustling, fast growing Texas cities will 
respond quickly to advertising if you SHOW them a quality product. 


Show it to them on the screens of their favorite moving picture 
theatres, show them real live people like themselves using and 
enjoying your product, and you will be astonished at the rapidity 
with which consumer demand will spring up. 


Screen advertising in Texas pays. Leading merchants in Texas 
cities and towns have been using screen advertising for many 
years. They will tell you that concentrated attention pays. Ask 
us for their names and write them yourself. 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN ADVERTISING 
COMPANIES OF TEXAS 


1119 Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 
625 Mason Building, Houston 
608-14 Gunter Building, San Antonio 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: - PHILADELPHIA: 


Mason Wadsworth Karl Acton Cc. D. Maddy 
110 East 42nd Street 311 River Street 1812 No. 12th Street 








THE SIG-NO-GRAPH 
The Distinctive Electric Window Display 


Your own current advertisement in colors, back of 
which a series of colored lamps throw out vividly and 
forcefully mcre than 2500 different color combinations, 
blending from soft and delicate tones into bright and 
sparkling colors far surpassing the rainbow. It is a 
sales-creator of proved value to many national and local 
advertisers. Let our Merchandising Department tell 
you “how” these powerful sales-builders will help you 
tucrease your sales. 


THE SIG-NO-GRAPH CO., 1400 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Increased Freight Rates on 
Paper Proposed 


Eastern trunk line railroads recently 
called a public hearing for discussion of 
proposed freight rate adjustments which 
would effect increases on various com- 
modities including paper. Their action 
is based on Docket 13,293, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order for a 

eral 10 per cent reduction in all 
reight rates, effective July 1, 1922. 
This order carried the further provision 
that ‘“‘where previously existing recog- 
nized rate relationships were maintained 
in applying the increase of August, 
1920, or where rates have been read- 
justed since August 26, 1920,” such re- 
lationships were to be maintained or 
restored when prescribed reductions 
were applied. 

A protest was entered by paper pro- 
ducers and representatives of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the National Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., both of New York. The matter 
now waits a report by the General 
Freight Committee of the Trunk Line 
Association as to their proposed action. 


National Campaign for Jewett 
Refrigerators 


National magazines and __ industrial 
publications are being used in an ad- 
vertising campaign which the Jewett 
Refrigerator Company, of Buffalo, is 
conducting. In the national magazines, 
the company is advertising its porcelain 
refrigerators, and in industrial publica- 
tions it is featuring Jewett water 
coolers. A special type of refrigerator 
made for institutions is being adver- 
tised in architectural, hotel, hospital 
and industrial publications. 

This campaign is under the direction 
of the Landsheft Advertising Agency, 
of Buffalo. 


R. §. Wood Leaves New York 
“Evening Mail” 

Richard S. Wood has resigned as 
manager of the food department of the 
New York Evening Mail. He joined that 
ren in February, 1922. Mr. Wood 
ad previously been manager of the food 
department of the New York Globe. 


R. F. Place Joins St. Louis 
Agency 

R. Fullerton Place has been appointed 
associate manager of the St. Louis office 
of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., Caisege advertising agency. Mr. 
Place was formerly editor and manager 
of the Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louis 
financial monthly. 


Leaves Vivaudou 


Sydney S. Goldberg has _ resigned 
from V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, as 
diréetor of Mineralava sales. 
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Advertises Permanency of 
Telephone Operators’ Positions 


With the introduction of an auto. 
matic telephone system in Philade!phia 
it has come to the attention of The 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl. 
vania that some people are of the 
opinion that the new system would af. 
fect the permanency of its telephone 
operators’ positions. The company, no 
doubt, realized that this report would 
sound true to many prospective appli- 
cants. To offset its spread, the com- 
pany used newspaper advertising in 
which it stated that the rumor was false 
and that more operators would constantly 
be needed to manage the city’s increasing 
number of telephone calls. 


Ralph Espy Joins Burgess- 
Norton Company 


Ralph Espy, formerly meral mana- 
ger 3 the United States Manufacturing 
Corporation, Decatur, Ill., has purchased 
the interest of H. Norton in the 
Burgess-Norton Manufacturing Com. 
pany, screw machine products, steel 
someings and piston pins, Geneva, IIl. 
Mr. Espy is secretary and sales manager. 
Other officers are C. M. Burgess, presi- 
dent and treasurer, and F. E. Burgess, 
assistant treaurer in charge of purchas- 
ing. 


Will Direct Advertising of 
Cleveland Store 


_C. L. Pritchett has been made adver- 
tising manager of William Taylor & 
Son, Cleveland department store. He 
has been the executive in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales for the William 
Hengerer Company, Buffalo, for the last 
five years. 


Transit Company Invites 
Public to Hearing 


In connection with a public hearing 
on the transit situation in Philadelphia, 
at the office of the Mayor of that city, 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
used display in newspaper advertising 
to invite the public. 


New Account for Carr & 
Columbia, Inc. 


McGibbon & Company, linens, interior 
decorations, etc., New York, have placed 
their account with the advertising agency 
of Carr & Columbia, Inc., of that city. 
Newspapers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


J. L. Greenman with Lockport, 
N. Y. “Union-Sun” 


Jesse L. Greenman, has joined the 
advertising department of the Lock- 
rt, Union-Sun, Mr. Greenman was 
ormerly _advertisi manager of. the 
Niagara Falls, N. Gazette. 
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What Shall We Invest in Export 
Advertising P 


How the Foreign Appropriation Is Determined 


By David Leslie Brown 


Manager, Advertising Department, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co. 


N \TURALLY, about the first 
thing to do in planning an ex- 
port advertising campaign, or a 
series of campaigns, is to make an 
appropriation of funds to pay for 
space, materials, art work, and in- 
cidental expenses. Whether it 
should include the export adver- 
tising department overhead, sala- 
ries, and similar items depends 
upon the policy of the company 
with regard to its domestic adver- 
tising accounting procedure, or in 
the case of a new firm upon the 
method which is to be adopted 
with regard to figuring total or 
departmental sales cost; but at 
least the appropriation should be 
predicated upon some definite 
basis. 
That basis may be: 


(1) A percentage of past sales. 
(2) Or of anticipated sales: 
In field 
From factory. 
(3) Or an anlysis of the known 
market. 
(4) Or the consideration of the 
potential market. 
(5) Or the factory unit. 
(6) Or the sales unit. 
(7) Or the budget system 
(Usually a consideration of the 
money available). 


An appropriation must be made 
and lived up to; any hit-and-miss, 
day-to-day, or haphazard way of 
putting money into foreign adver- 
tising will lose out even more 
quickly abroad than it will in the 
United States, 

Notwithstanding the apt phrase 
of a man engaged in export work, 
to the effect that “the advertising 
appropriation is a many-sided 
enigma which defeats every at- 
tempt at solution by formula,” it 
Reprinted from “Export Advertising” 
Sa ofthe Ronald Press Com- 


has been proved by many con- 
cerns that it can be determined 
along scientific lines and the ex- 
penditures and results watched in 
such a way that each succeeding 
year more definite data are avail- 
able to help solve the problem in 
a completely satisfactory manner. 

(1) A Percentage of Past Sales 
—Basing the appropriation on a 
percentage of last year’s sales is 
the easiest way to tackle the job. 
No complexities are involved here 
and definite figures are readily 
available. All that is required is 
to decide what the percentage it- 
self shall be. On the whole it 
may be stated as axiomatic that 
more money per market, per kind 
of effort, and per product should 
be spent abroad, proportionately, 
than in the United States; but 
it is not necessary to figure on a 
percentage more than one-fourth 
to one-half greater than the 
domestic appropriation. For in- 
stance, if the ratio of advertising 
to sales here is 4 per cent, it is 
well to plan on 5 or 6 per cent 
abroad; if it is 2 per cent here, 
2% or 2% per cent will probably 
answer overseas. Oftentimes there 
is an advantage in raising the ex- ' 
port price list—to dealers—a suffi- 
cient amount throughout to cover 
the extra cost of export advertis- 
ing. Of course, the legitimate, 
justifiable, practical, or necessary 
appropriation percentage varies 
with the price of the individual 
article or amount of service for 
sale, the amount of profit involved 
in each separate transaction, or 
volume of business, the ramifica- 
tions of distribution, the amount 
and type of competition, and per- 
haps the length of time the goods 
have been on the market. This 
is as true abroad as in the United 
States. In some lines, as for in- 
stance, clothing (wholesale), de- 
partment stores, automobile acces- 
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What Part of the Au- 
tomotive Markets Do 
You Want to Reach? 


ONNELLEY has compiled a 
D national automotive trade list 
separated into 14 classifica- 
ns. Now you can reach your 
market without wasting your sales 
ammunition on folks who cannot use 
your goods. 
Statistical information covering state, 
county and town lists on cars ay mene 
or value will help you establish sales 
quotas—determine production sched- 
ules and visualize territorial condi- 
tions. 
Donnelley has this material on tap for 
you. Our book “‘Automotive Markets 
and How to Reach Them,” tells the 
raete story. It is yours for the ask- 
ng. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service Dept. 


328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Ill. 




















Americanization 
in the Pacific 


Americanization is the signifi- 
cant educational force at work 
in Hawaii. 

The adroit Oriental, shrewd in 
the tactics of business, is surely 
turning to Occidental habits. 

There are two chief reasons 
for this successful Americaniza- 
tion: First, the influence of the 
schools in teaching Oriental chil- 
dren American customs. Second, 
the power of American business 
compelling them, for their own 
profit, to adopt modern methods 
of conducting it. 

That the Oriental is becoming 
broad-minded in his advertising 
policy is happy proof of his 
progress. 


HonoLuLu STAR-BULLETIN, 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
ALOORN SErmMovuR Co. 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. Mocunsen: & Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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sories, insurance and office appli- 
ances, 1% to 2 per cent is con- 
sidered a good and adequate ap- 
propriation, or “all the traffic will 
bear”; in others, like fountain 
pens, watches, stoves and ranges, 
or cooking utensils, 5 per cent; 
in still others, like candy, chew- 
ing gum, household or kitchen 
necessities, soft drinks, medicines, 
and chemicals, 8 to 10 per cent; 
while some specialties, or luxuries, 
or real estate and investment 
propositions often require or jus- 
tify an expenditure as high as 15 
per cent. 

Obviously, too, in introducing 
new lines in the United States, a 
greater advertising appropriation 
is required as an investment at 
the start, than is justified in 
merely maintaining and further 
building up those lines after the 
original resistance has been over- 
come, and business is on a some- 
what normal basis. Many lines 
are entirely new, to the foreign 
markets, and so this point has to 
be taken into consideration at all 
times, even by manufacturers or 
exporters who have established 
themselves in a number of coun- 
tries but desire to extend their 
activities into others. In this lat- 
ter case, the advertisers using 
method (1) find themselves 
obliged at the same time to 
straddle (3) or (4). 

Illustration: If the sales last 
year were $1,000,000, and the ad- 
vertising appropriation percentage 
is 5 per cent, then the amount to 
be authorized for advertising ex- 
penditures is manifestly $50,000. 

The trouble with method (1) is 
that it does not take into account 
the usual effect on business of 
production conditions at the fac- 
tory, or creating centre; shipping 
conditions; abnormal _ situations 
developing out of wars, or 
economic upsets and adjustments, 
either in whole countries or in 
specific industries; price reduc- 
tions; special sales drives to meet 
competition or ° introduce new 
lines; or a score of factors which 
influence sales. So perhaps it will 
be found in many cases, that this 
method is a fallacious one. 

(2) Percentage of Anticipated 
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true-taik 


about SEAT TLE and 
her newspapers «~~~ 


Like Ancient Rome, Seattle is 

The Man- founded on hills. These hills 

sions on ast the no of Lara aoe 

s of population which, reaching 

the Hills. out, have gradually merged into 
one. 


Mansions of the wealthy top 
the hills; there is no single high- 
class residential section — nor 
any slums. 


A unique situation indeed. Judge 
then how evenly the Star’s city 
circulation covers the city when 
the figures show that no hill- 
section receives many more 
Stars than any other—it reaches 
mansions.and masses alike. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Representatives 


Canadian Pacific Bldg., Tribune Bidg., 
New York Chicago 
Tremont Bidg., Monadnock Bildg., 
Boston San Francisco 
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ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
In writing for samples please address Desk 3, Office 3 
New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 
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Sales—A better way is to base the 
appropriation on method (2)— 
on 2 percentage of next year’s 
anticipated sales. 

This allows for a consideration 
of some of the items just men- 
tioned, and also of restrictions, 
actual or pending, on imports, re- 
vised tariffs, development of 
antipathy or a favorable trend of 
receptivity to American products, 
and contemplated changes in either 
tle firm’s policy, as regards the 
whole scheme of selling or re- 
arrangement of distributive chan- 
nels, or in the goods themselves. 


FACTORS IN ANTICIPATING SALES 


Anticipating next. year’s sales, 
or fixing a quota, is the main prob- 
lem in this method. To do it, and 
at the same time keep out of the 
realm of prophecy, the following 
five factors are suggested as con- 
stituting a satisfactory equation: 

(a) The records of actual sales 
during the last fiscal year. 

(b) The normal increase in 
volume of business reasonably to 
be expected during the coming 
year (usually figured at 10 per 
cent, and meaning the natural 
growth of the business, irrespec- 
tive of advertising or special sales 
efforts) plus last year’s busi- 
ness. 

(c) The special increase to be 
striven for by means of vigorous 
selling effort, sales promotion 
work, dealer stimulation, exten- 
sion of distributive channels, and 
advertising of various sorts, plus 
last year’s sales. 

(d) The total available amount 
of business. 

(e) The advertiser’s probable 
share of it figured at 1 to 3 per 
cent in countries where he has had 
no distribution as yet; or possibly 
3 to 6 per cent in countries where 
he has had very inadequate dis- 
tribution; 10 to 20 or 25 per cent 
where he has had only fair dis- 
tribution, or extra strong compe- 
tition, derogatory sentiment to 
overcome, or peculiar difficulties 
in conducting the business; and 
25 to 40 per cent in countries 
wh re he has well-organized dis- 
tribution, or where he has in the 
past sold enough of his goods ‘to 
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ommercial 
Business 2. 


& FELTON 


PRODUCERS 6 DISTRIBUTORS (") 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 





Volunteered 
Advertising 


MOST of the advertising 
that appears in The Bill- 
board is volunteered. 

IT is offered without solici- 
tation. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE these advertisers 
know from experience that 
The Billboard is the 
best medium for reaching 
people in all sections of 
the show world. 


Member A. B. OC. 





NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! ZS OPERA PL 
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BOYD'S 


Name On a Mailing 
List Equals 


“Tiffany’s’’ On an 
Engagement Ring 





An old house—a good 
reputation — an honest 
service. Isn’t this suffi- 
cient guarantee? 

List Catalogue AA-53 
sent to anyone asking for 
it on their business sta- 
tionery. These statistics 
should prove interesting 
to Sales and Advertising 
Managers. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


Established 1830 
19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 
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$50.00 Reward 


will be paid for the best Slogan 
Suggestion adaptable to Bottled 
Carbonated Beverages. 





The American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


CONTEST CLOSES JULY 1, 1923 


In the event that the winning 
slogan is submitted by more 
than one person, each shall re- 
ceive the full amount of the 
award. 


Send Suggestions to 


JUNIOR OWENS, Secretary 
126 Bond Building 
Washington, D. C, 
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create a positive good-will on 
which he can now cash in, or 
where there is little active compe. 
tition in his line. 

How the formula works out, 
Illustration : 


1, Last year’s sales...... $ 275,000.00 
2. Normal increase ($27, 
= plus last year's 
DaStaSeeneeneves 302,500.00 
4. ore al increase ($50,- 
bard plus last year’s 
Fa At RA SELES 325,000.00 
4, Total available amountof 
business (not to be added 
in total) . ... .$5,000,000 
5. Company’s share of total 
available business on 
basis of 15 per cent.. 750,000.00 
cele aaeie te ies $1,652,500.00 


Tor. 
Divide five to get the: 
Estimated or probable 
amount of business next 
Se “MO s2640050ss0 $ 330,5 — 


Advertising percentage.. 
Advertising appropriation. $16,525.00 


This formula is not recom- 
mended as infallible by any 
means, but it has been found to 
work out rather ‘surprisingly well 
over a period of years. The 
proof of its value has been evi- 
denced by sales’ figures substan- 
tiating estimates in a way that 
has been little less than remark- 
able. It means at least that the 
process of estimating next year’s 
sales is based very little upon 
hypothesis, and to a very great 
extent upon fact and reason. 

In some lines of business it may 
be advisable to divide by 4% or 4 
instead of by 5 if the estimates 
are likely to be too low or conser- 
vative; or by 5% or 6 if they 
prove to be too consistently opti- 
mistic. 

EACH COUNTRY A SEPARATE UNIT 


Of course, in using method (2), 
as well as the others in varying 
degree, the total sales in the ex- 
port field must be considered, and 
the individual records in the vari- 
ous countries. In other words, 
while the export advertising de- 
partment or the export sales 
manager may wish to consider the 
appropriation as a whole with 
reference to the total export busi- 
ness, nevertheless a separate ap- 
propriation must be made for 
each country, if the cost of doing 
business in each territorial unit is 
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In the National 
market place it 
is difficult to 
survive and 
grow without 
advertising 








ADVISORY MARKETING 
COUNSEL 


Manufacturers of 


Trade Mark Products 
Should Call a Specialist 


The personal advisory ser- 
vices of seasoned Marketing 
and Advertising Executives are 
available to a limited clientele. 
Confidential investigations of 
markets, national or local. 
Constructive analysis of Ad- 
vertising, Marketing and Sales 
plans now in operation, or 
developing. Impartial advice 
and unbiased counsel, based 
on facts and findings, re your 
product. Correspondence in- 
vited. Advisory Marketing 
Counsel, City Hall Station, 
Box No. 110, New York City. 











Per contra, it is 
not difficult to 
decline and fail 
with it. This 
implies. danger 
and suggests 
the safe-guard- 
ing of advertis- 
ing funds with 
every adventi- 
tious aid avail- 
able. 














You Can Win 
$300-°9 In Cash 


by suggesting an appropriate name for a throat lozenge 


of medicinal value in instantly allaying coughs. 


It will 


relieve Tonsilitis, Pharyngitis and Laryngitis and Cold 
in the head. The product is perfectly harmless and does 
not contain narcotics. 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Contest closes May Ist, 1923. 
about July Ist, 1923. 


$250-00 
50-00 


Announcement of winner 
In the event of two or more per- 


sons submitting the names winning First or Second 
Prize, each shall receive the full amount of the award 
tied for. Write “H. F.,” Box 84, care of Printers’ INK. 
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iving Figures” 


A Statistical Romance designed to follow “When the 
Dream-Clouds Gather,” a four-page Insert 
in the January 13th Issue 


Eight hundred and fifty thousand people, all eager for your 
product. (Most of them have come here with independent means.) 
* * * 

A total weekly pay roll of FOUR MILLION DOLLARS! (To 
spend for the luxuries and necessities you have to sell.) 

es + .¢ 

Permits issued in 1922 for one hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building. (A vast, incalculable market for 
expansion—just what you may need.) 

a 

Forty-three steamship lines doing business with 100 leading world 
ports, together with a tremendous new development of Coast-to- 
Coast commerce from our harbor through the Panama Canal that is 
slowly forcing Congress to consider a second waterway 
through Nicaragua. (Think what this means.) 

* * & 

From twenty-sixth to tenth place, industrially, in five 
years. Four thousand manufacturing plants that know no winter 
shut-downs or labor troubles, that have abundant transportation, 
a plentiful supply of water, cheap electric power without limit, pe- 
troleum and gas in any quantity and raw materials at their door ask 


you to jointhem. (There are low-priced factory sites for all.) 
This is 


LOS ANGELES Gor america 
(If you think these facts are ‘‘bubbles,’’ try to prick them 


with analysis !) 


Every guide-post to success within this mighty, new, astounding 
field is known to us. A map of every foot of sales-ground is yours 
—through us—if we may service you. 


Write! . . . Now! 


(Statistics on All of Southern California and the Entire 
Coast in Succeeding Advertisements.) 


Tue Dan B. Miner Company 
Research - Sales Plans - Advertising 
1110-11 Story Bipc., Los ANGELES 


~e{ A Nationally Recognized Advertising Organization 
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to be properly established. It 
seems logical that all the expenses 
of a given campaign be charged 
agaist the particular country in- 
volved. There seems to be no real 
reason why money should be 
spent in India that is earned or 
to be earned, in part, in Australia, 
any more than the domestic ap- 
propriation should be cut into for 
export purposes. “Robbing Peter 
to pay Paul” must be avoided— 
Kansas should not be expected to 
stand for Argentina’s advertising 
expense, nor England for South 
Africa’s. 

It may be advisable, however, 
to set aside a special fund for 
emergencies and “overages” in all 
countries in addition to the regu- 
lar appropriation, and to care for 
incidental expenses in connection 
with supplying sample material 
to the various companies or 
branches abroad, as well as, in 
some cases, to cover the cost of 
conducting the export adver- 
tising department—overhead and 
salaries. 

(3) Analysis of the Known 
Market—Basing the appropriation 
on an analysis of the known mar- 
ket, either considering the whole 
export field at once or each coun- 
try by itself, is another method 
that is popular, and involves no 
great difficulties. It presupposes 
the compilation of definite data 
concerning the market, either 
from actual and personal inves- 
tigations by the company’s repre- 
sentatives abroad, or from the 
countless reports and digests pro- 
curable from Government sources, 
American chambers of commerce 
abroad, trade associations, or the 
statistical departments of trade 
and export journals. 

(4) The Potential Market— 
The “known,” “available,” or 
“definite” market is to be dis- 
tinguished from the “potential” 
market, which is the one of de- 
veloping possibilities. 

_For instance, the automobile 
tire market is so closely related 
to the motor car market itself 
that it is comparatively easy to 
determine its limits. To consider 
the available tire markets in a 
given country, theréfore, it is only 


necessary to find out how many 
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2 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A New York News Bureau for 
The Atlanta Journal has been 
opened in 


Room 107 
Hotel Astor 


Phone Bryant 2100 


Ward Morehouse, one-time star 
reporter on The Journal, who has 
since won his spurs in New York, 
is in charge. Friends are invited 
to call any time during the day. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 


Foreign Sales and 


Advertising Manager 


Qualified by actual results, is 
ready to assume full responsi- 
bility for your foreign sales. 
Extensive knowledge of Latin- 
American and European coun- 
tries and all parts of the 
Orient. Has travelled in all 
parts of the world and is ac- 
tually in touch with the lead- 
ing business houses in India, 
China, Japan, and South Amer- 
ica. Thoroughly capable of 
hiring and training salesmen, 
supervising publicity and ad- 
vertising, building up or re- 
making a sales organization. 
Now earning $8,000 a year, 
but will consider salary or 
salary plus bonus, commission 
or percentage. Free April Ist. 
Active, keen business man and 
dependable. Only first-class 
proposition considered. Ad- 
dress “C. A.,” Box 80, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales 
Director 


We want a man of the 
highest managerial abil- 
ity to head our sales or- 
ganization—a man with 
a record, interested in 
salary-and-percentage-of- 
sales basis, and accus- 
tomed to earning up- 
wards of $20,000 a year. 
Ample field for much 
higher figures. This is 
an established business 
and we have proved over 
a period of years the 
country-wide need and 
demand for our service 
by selling in seven fig- 
ures. Big expansion now 
planned demands a man 
who can attract, train, 
and direct the highest 
type of sales negotiators. 
If you have the ability, 
and the record, advise 
fully and with sufficient 
details to justify inter- 
view with officer of 
Company. 


Address “K. H.,” Box 86 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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cars there are in it, and multiply 
that figure by the number of cas- 
ings usually required each year by 
the individual owner. On the 
other hand, the soap market is a 
potential one. It is not dependent 
upon any other. 


FIXING THE AMOUNT 


No firm can hope to corral the 
total trade of any particular ex- 
port market; so having deier- 
mined with some degree of ac- 
curacy how much business is 
available or possible, the next step 
is to decide how much of it the 
advertiser can reasonably hope to 
secure, or handle satisfactorily, 
and then base the appropriation 
on that amount. 

Illustration: Let us assume 
that the market indicates a total 
business of $10,000,000 and that 
several local factories and numer- 
ous foreign and American com- 
panies are competing for it. The 
advertiser who decides that he is 
organized to get one-tenth of that 
volume can do one of two 
things: 

(a) Create his advertising ap- 
propriation on the basis of his 
customary percentage in_ the 
United States, plus one-quarter 
or one-half; (b) Arbitrarily set 
aside a fund big enough, in his 
opinion, to help attain the $1,000,- 

goal, by reaching and _ in- 
fluencing all probable users, or 
consumers of his kind of goods. 

He might obtain the same result 
through (b) as (a), reasoning as 
follows: “When I do a business 
of $1,000,000 here or in country 
X, I spend 4 per cent, or $40,000, 
in advertising. Now, I want to 
do a $1,000,000 business in coun- 
try Y, therefore I shall spend 
$40,000 in advertising there. The 
thing should work both ways.” 

(5) The Factory Unit Method 
—The factory unit method is in 
use by some concerns, and, like 
the sales unit method, it has in- 
teresting possibilities. The former 
simply means the setting aside, for 
advertising, of a definite sum of 
money for each separate and com- 
plete article manufactured, 2s- 
sembled, or produced. 

Illustration: The facto 


. . pro- 
duction is, let us say, 1,2 


pairs 
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* | Cieap paper for hts customers: 
Sa ES 
lent ° ° 
Byron E. Veatch, Chicago business man, 
says, “NO—its use is unprofitable.” 
the 
ex- Read what he has to say: 
- Gentlemen: 
is When I send a man out to sell, he is my 
tep representative, my mouthpiece; consequently ! 
the expect him to be correct in speech, manner, and 
to dress. He must look and act the part. 
ily, When I send out a letter, it also becomes my g& 
on representative, and by the same token I insist 
that it shall likewise show distinction. 
me Men have been known to invest a million 


tal dollars in a piant, to spend a quarter of a million in 
advertising its product, and then, when the buying 


lat 

or. inquiries came, to make reply on cheap Jim Crow 

m- paper. I consider such a course both illogical and 

he unprofitable. 

is When my customer or my friend visits me, he is 

at worthy of the best seat at my table and the best 

vO cigar in the box; so, also, he is entitled to the best 
stationery when 1 address him by correspondence. 

D- Consistent with the above creed, I use Old Hamp- 

Lis shire Bond. 

he Furthermore, I like that crisp, crinkly feel of Old 

er Hampshire; it sort o’ reminds one of the magic touch 

et of banknotes or bonds. It possesses that intangible 

is something which represents VALUE. 

),- Yours respectfully, 

n- (Signed) Byron E. VEATCH, 

: 5119 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 

S. . . . . 

It Old Hampshire Bond is the choice of business men who 

AS want stationery that is in keeping with the high standards 

they set for themselves in business as well as in social life. 

0 A generous sample of Old Hampshire Bond 


0 will be sent you if you will be good enough 
4 to write us on your business letterhead. 


d 

os 
: mpshire#iond 
i en Tee Coa 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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Caution 


Caution is care. It does not hinder, nor 
does it cause loss of time. It watches, 
it sees, it commands. Its one purpose 
is to lead the ship of business to success. 
It is common sense on the navigating 
bridge. 


Business leaders recognize the present 
as atime of promise. But they preach 
CAUTION. Their advice is to resist 
temptations to heed boom talk; to seek 
sure profits and not to speculate; move 
solidly, rather than swiftly; to be vigi- 
lant. 


Business vigilance is impossible without 
facts and figures—complete, up-to-the- 
minute and dependable. ‘Out-of-date 
figures, incomplete facts! They are the 
dead eyes of blind business. They are 
dangerous. 


| 
| 
: 
/ 
2 || 
S| 
| 

] 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting are 
the one source of reliable facts and fig- 
ures—the vigilant eyes of CAUTION 
on the navigating bridge. 


SS 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK cHIcaco CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS =NEW. ORLEANO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 1 
BOSTON ST PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT worTn 
PROVIDENCE st. Louls OETROIT 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GINCINNATE BALTIMORE Oanver 
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of shoes a, day for export (1,250 
units). For each pair, three 
cents is set aside as an advertising 
appropriation or about $11,250 for 
the year. 

(6) The Sales Unit Method— 
The sales method may involve 
consideration only: (a) of the 
units sold during the last fiscal 
year, or (b) of the average daily 
sales—also in units—for the past 
quarter or six months, 

I!lustration : 


(a) 
Units sold last year (type- 
writers) 
Appropriation new _ fiscal 
year for each unit.... 
Total yearly —- 


5,000 
$7.00 
$35,000.00 
Average daily sales, in units, 
for past three months.... 20 


Appropriation for each unit $7.00 
Total yearly appropriation.. $42,000.00 


(7) The Budget System—The 
budget system is very simple, and 
in a great many cases will answer 
for the new advertiser or the one 
who prefers to consider his ap- 
propriation solely with regard to 
his profits. Here the primary 
thing to settle is how much he can 
afford to spend, or is willing to 
spend, to enter, capture, or culti- 
vate a market. 

Having made that decision, the 
problem is to keep within the ap- 
propriation and at the same time 
get all the advertising possible for 
the money. 

But as a matter of fact, that 
problem—getting the most effec- 
tive representation in mediums of 
all sorts and eliminating whatever 
items may not prove absolutely 
essential as the work progresses— 
is present in the conduct of any 
campaign and the spending of an 
appropriation, whichever method 
it is figured on, from (1) to (7). 


APPROPRIATION VS. EXPENSE 


While it is advisable to know 
exactly what the advertising as a 
whole costs, including overhead 
and salaries, it is better to keep 
the latter items separate from the 
space, material, and direct-mail 
appropriations for the individual 
countries, In other words, the ap- 
Propriation is not the same as the 
expense; and while the appropria- 
tion remains standard at 5 per 
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cent of sales all over the world, 
for instance, the expense of 
carrying on the work in one 
country may be 6 per cent, in an- 
other 7 per cent, and a third only 
5% per cent, because of the 
salaries of local advertising mana- 
gers or clerks, or the prorating 
of varying overheads. 

No attempt should be made to 
charge up any part of the head- 
quarters’ staff expense against the 
advertising appropriation of coun- 
tries like Curacao or Siam, for 
example, where the amounts must 
necessarily be small and _ little 
enough advertising can be done 
under the circumstances; but if 
this be not done in such cases, 
there is not much excuse for do- 
ing it elsewhere, in the larger 
countries. The principle is the 
same. A bulk overhead for all 
the territories, figured into the 
total export selling cost, is the 
best way of handling the matter, 
leaving the appropriations net for 
strictly advertising purposes, and 
as such, subject to scientific con- 
trol by the head advertising 
office. 


New Accounts for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


The advertising account of the Tryon 
Stores, Inc., of well, Mass., manu- 
facturer of the Tryon Hosiery Knitter, 
has been placed with the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
New York. 

This agency also has obtained the ac- 
counts of the Gelfand Manufacturin 
Company, Baltimore, food products, roe 
the er Company, New York, toilet 
articles. 


Leather Tanners Form 
National Association 


A number of sole and belting leather 
tanners of the United States have in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
as The American Sole and Leather Belt- 
ing Tanners, Inc., for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of their business. 
They are now considering a co-operative 
movement of bringing before the public 
the romance of leather and the ad- 
vantages it has for certain uses. 


° 
Will Represent West Palm 
Beach, Fla., “Post” 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ rep- 


resentatives, have been appointed na- 
tional advertising representatives of the 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Post. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 
Do You Know Him? 


This business has been phenome- 
nally successful. Among our clients 
are many manufacturers of na- 
tional reputation. Ours is a sales- 
making, advertising service em- 
ploying exceptionally high-grade 
salesmen. 


The sales manager we seek must 
have a record of accomplishment 
in selecting and training salesmen, 
organizing an efficient system, and 
delivering an ever-mounting vol- 
ume of business. He must have an 
exceptionally broad practical edu- 
cation and remarkable versatility. 
He must be well grounded in the 
basic principles of advertising, 
printing and art work—not as a 
theorist but from first-hand expe- 
rience. He must have won his 
spurs as a merchandising genius in 
varied lines. He must be versed 
in the methods of modern sales 
management research and plan his 
campaigns along lines of demon- 
strable facts rather than guesswork 
or assumptions. He will be able to 
prove his case to us clearly, con- 
cretely, definitely, and not depend 
upon mere persuasiveness or per- 
sonality to “sell himself” to us. 


We want a natural born leader of 
salesmen, who has “learned to 
make men like him so they learn 
to like their work.” Out of our ex- 
perience we require that this sales 
manager be a superior personal 
producer, who can set the sales ef- 
ficiency pace and be able to say: 


“Come with me; I’ll show you how ' 


to close this order.” 


We would like full details of edu- 
cation and business experience. 
Please include age, religion, na- 
tionality and present or last salary. 
We shall observe everything you 
tell us in strictest confidence; there- 
fore go the limit! 


Address President, Box 94, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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How Sellers Gets 
Retailers to Help Se!! 
Other Retailers 


(Continued from page 19) 


turers large quantities: of silver- 
ware, aluminumware and other 
goods to be used for this purpose, 
It gets a jobber’s price on the 
premium goods and sells them to 
the retailers at a no-profit figure, 
A dealer in an Indiana town 
had been selling on an average of 
two cabinets a week—not at al! a 
bad business for his rather small 
community. Mr. Perkins goes out 
on the road himself a great deal— 
as much after ideas as for the 
goods he can sell. It so happened, 
therefore, that he approached this 
dealer personally with the propo- 
sition that he should select a week 
in the near future when he should 
sell fifty cabinets instead of two. 
Mr. Perkins suggested that an 
appropriate premium to offer dur 
ing the sale would be a set of 
silverware which would be furn- 
ished the dealer at a wholesale 
price of $5 per set. The man ob- 
jected in two ways. He did not 
want to offer such a_ valuable 
premium, saying he thought it 
would be better, during the week 
of the sale, to cut $5 from the re- 
tail price of the cabinet. Also he 
thought if he would sell fifty 
cabinets during the week the 
market would be saturated to such 
an extent that he would have no 
sales for a long time to come. 
“There are two reasons why the 
premium is better than the cut 
price,” Mr. Perkins told him. 
“This set of silverware is worth 
at retail about $12.50. The name 
has been so well advertised that 
every woman knows it to be such 
a value. Consequently in this sil- 
verware you are giving her much 
more than the $5 it cost you. It 
often is the case, too, that a wo- 
man has not the money available 
to buy a set of ‘silverware, much 
as she may want it. Her husband, 
contrary to the general opinion, 
usually has a great deal to say 
about how the family money 1s 
spent. He may consent to the pur- 
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esy of Mr. Thomas EB. Wilson, President, Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago) 
IN CONFERENCE 





Selling and advertising problems—difficulties—obstac’ Of course you 
have. Byery business has. Why not let “JOSEPH e AUSTRIAN’ s PbGest OF BUSINESS 
STATISTICS” nel j you solve them? 

IT WILL TELL YOU— 

—where your best markets are, giving you all the necessary information about the states, 
cities, towns, villages and rural districts. 

—the distribution, composition and "Seamestustaties of the 105,710,620 inhabitants of the 
United States. 

—all about their purchasing power by such yardsticks as Income Tax Returns, Agriculture, 
Manufacturing Industries, etc. 4 

a lot of other pertinent on that cannot be detailed here. It’s all valuable. It’s 
all important. It’s all practi 


The Digest is used and endorsed by hundreds of pogenel leaders such as N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Steinway & Sons, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, General Electric Company, Carnegie Steel” Company, 
Babson, Wilson & Co., B. V. D. Company, Remington Typewriter Saas. 

Newell- Emmett Company, inc., Advertising Agency, New York, wrote (Dec. 26, 1922): 

“Dear Mr. Austrian: We have been using your Digest of Business Statistics for the past 
several months, and are glad to have this opportunity to tell you that we consider it one of the 
best books of its kind we have ever seen. The book not only contains the most important 
census statistics, but the arrangement of these statistics and the various tables is excellent. 
We not hesitate to say that this is one of the most helpful books we have in our 
Merchandising Department.’’ 

Mr. Willlam Goldman, President of Cohen, Goldman & Co., the ap manufacturers of 
Men’s Clothing in New York City, wrote me (Jan. 22, 1923): ‘“Dear Mr. Austrian: Your Digest 
of Business Statistics gives us a lot of information we would have to die and delve to get 
otherwise and deal th : c_- I cannot think of any large 

i c 8 

Joseph Richards Company, Inc., Advertising Agency, New York, wrote me (Feb. 26, 1923): 
“Dear Mr. Austrian: We have made a great deal of use of your Digest of Ipestoes Statistics 
during the past year, and have found it of considerable assistance in our work. We -_— 
particularly the way you have arranged your census statistics. Taking it all in all, 
ite r it a Se ae, compilation and one which we heartily recommend to all advertising 
and selling organ 

The vice-president of a large corporation \¥rote me: “Next to my check book your Digest is 
the most valuable book I have on my desk.’ 

The sales and advertising manager of a large firm wrote me: ‘I have over forty statistical 
books near my desk. I use your Digest more Ragone ae than all the others combined.”’ 


No iwatter what other statistical works you may have, you i find my Digest is different 
ill of them. Its convenience and time-saving arrangement appeal ‘“rongly to the busy 
» who — his information with the least possible expenditure of time and the mini- 
f statistica 


ort. 
$15. I will gladly send a copy to responsible executives for examination. Use the 


coupon below, 
: JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN, Publisher 
Wohelee Terrace 


“Soe 
DO-IT-TODAY COUPON 


JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN, 49 Saint Nicholas Terrace, New York, N. Y. (12) 
Plesse mail me “JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN’S DIGEST OF BUSINESS STATISTICS.” 
Within 10 days sfter its receipt I shall send you the price, $15, or return the book. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 





ARE YOU desirous of placing your goods on | 


the Markets of Great Britain and her 
Colonies? 


ARE YOU seeking the services of a reliable 
English house who could effectively de- 
velop and safeguard your interests and 
act as your sole representative? 


THEN get into touch with 


DEARBORN (1923) Limited 
37, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W. C. 1. ENGLAND. 


WHO CAN do all that—and more—for you. 
WHO HAVE one of the finest and most ex- 


tensive connections in the Country 
amongst Wholesale, Retail and Export 
Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. 


WHO ARE well equipped, well known, well 


organised, and in short, 


WELL QUALIFIED 


to undertake the introduction and working of | 


any lines which could be advantageously 


placed through the Drug and kindred Trades. 





ENQUIRY IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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: of some utility article such 
kitchen cabinet, a washing 
line or a vacuum cleaner on 
deferred-payment basis, but 
id balk at silverware. This 
ium, therefore, will have tre- 
ndous pulling power in creat- 
sales. 
he other reason in favor of 
the premium is that you lay your- 
seli open to all kinds of trouble 
when you cut your retail price. It 
is casy enough to justify the dis- 
continuance of a premium after 
the week of your special sale, but 
you would have a difficult time 
indeed in explaining to Mrs. Smith 
why you happened to sell a kitchen 
cabinet to Mrs. Jones for $5 less 
than the regular price. Mrs. 
Smith probably would not buy at 
all unless you made her the same 
figure. 

“And then as to those fifty sales 
killing your market for a long 
time to come. This is wrong be- 
cause you would create that week 
fifty kitchen cabinet boosters as 
against your usual two.” 


GETTING OTHER RETAILERS TO SELL 
THE HARD ONE 


The retailer was partially con- 
vinced but not enough to consent 
to the sale. Mr. Perkins then told 
him he would have some retailers 
write him and give him their ex- 
periences as to the advantages of 
a premium over a cut price. On 
getting back to his office he wrote 
to fifty retailers in various parts 
of the country located in towns 
about the same size as the one in 
which the prospect was living. He 
asked them to write the Indiana 
man and give him their honest 
ideas as to the premium matter 
and also as to whether a special 
sale stimulated or depressed busi- 
ness in the immediate future. 

Thirty-eight complied. Most of 
them favored the premium as 
against the cut price and a few 
opposed. But the retailer was 
convinced. The special sale was 
put on successfully with the pre- 
mium that Mr. Perkins had sug- 
gested and another favorable testi- 
monial letter was added to the 
company’s advertising material. 

“\Ve frequently invoke the aid 
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Wanted 


Advertising 
Manager 


An _ exceptional opportunity 
for a well-educated man not 
over thirty-five to connect 
with this firm. Full-page cam- 
paign started in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post this month. The 
man we want must possess 
plenty of experience, execu- 
tive ability, understand mer- 
chandising, write good copy 
and be thoroughly familiar 
with the efficient direction of 
an advertising department. 
Good salary—no ‘novice need 
apply. If you are not avail- 
able for immediate service, 
don’t apply. Write us in de- 
tail outlining past experi- 
ence, etc. Address President, 


NORRIS, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

















PUBLISHER— 
AGENCY— 


A SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
with eight years’ experience is seek- 
ing an opportunity with a sound 
future—location, anywhere. 


His experience has been largely as 
a publishers’ representative, but his 
knowledge of selling, modern mer- 
chandising methods and business in 
general, amply qualifies him to un- 
dertake a selling assignment of any 
character. 


He has a wide and favorable ac- 
quaintance among manufacturers 
and agencies both East and West, 
and is the man you are searching 
for to take charge of your branch 
advertising office in New York or 
Chicago. 

He earned over $6,000 last year and 
is worth that, although the basis 
of remuneration—salary or commis- 
sion—is secondary. The character 
of the institution, of the proposition 
and its opportunity, together with 
the future, will be considered first. 
College man—Gentile—Thirty. 
Address “F. D.,”’ Box 95; care of 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Can YOU Sell 
Printed Salesmanship? 


A printing organization that is 
now producing Printed Sales- 
manship is looking for a young 
man who can sell printed sales- 
manship. Not merely a printing 
solicitor, but a man who can 
follow-up leads secured through 
our monthly house-organ and our 
direct-mail pieces, advise pros- 
pects as to their direct-mail 
requirements, be able to plan 
direct-by-mail campaigns, etc. 

The man we want should have 
had real experience in selling 
printed salesmanship. There is a 
permanent place in our Organi- 
zation for anyone who is willing 
to prove his ability after con- 
vincing himself that this Organi- 
zation is the proper one to tie 
up with. 

Your letter will be treated in 
strict confidence. 

Address ‘“‘N. L.,’’ Box 89, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 








DID YOU EVER SELL 
A CATALOGUE? 


Did you ever close an order for a 
booklet or folder or broadside? 


If you did, and can do it again, 
join us. We'll offer you a tip-top 
proposition, 

We specialize in the production of 
better-class direct-mail matter, doing 
all our own work—from the original 
“dummy,” drawing, or photograph, 
to the printing. 

We turn out the finest work of its 
kind and have an extensive following 
with quite a reputation for “clever” 
stuff. 


What we want is a heavyweight 
who can CLOSE orders. One who 
is now successfully selling Direct-By- 
Mail. One who has a following and 
a reputation. 


To such a man (or woman) we'll 
make a proposition that will interest 
him. We'll give him good live leads, 
live accounts, real backing and a 
drawing account measured only by 
his ability. 

Address “B. T.,” Box 97, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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of customers in this way,” says 
Mr. Perkins. “Nearly anybody is 
willing to write a letter under such 
circumstances. We had one case 
where a leading department store 
in a good-size Minnesota town 
thought it would sacrifice prestige 
if it adopted our deferred-payiment 
selling plan of a dollar down and 
a dollar a week. The management 
was willing enough to concede the 
probable stimulating effect on 
sales but felt that the advertising 
of such terms would lower the 
store in the eyes of its better class 
trade. 

“We sent out fifty letters to 
buyers in stores of a correspond- 
ing size, without regard to locality, 
and asked if they would be good 
enough to write to the buyer in 
question and give him their frank 
opinion as to the effect of instal- 
ment selling upon a_ high-class 
store’s reputation. Some of the 
letters were against the instalment 
plan, but enough ‘were for it to 
persuade the prospect. I had the 
privilege of seeing the letters 
later. One from a leading store 
in the Northwest gave us and our 
cabinets the strongest kind of a 
boost, but the writer said that on 
account of peculiar conditions in 
his community he never felt able 
to agree with us in the matter of 
instalments. It was an unusually 
effective selling letter because of 
its obvious and absolute sincerity. 
Getting both sides of the proposi- 
tion in the letters, the dealer could 
quickly see we were not trying to 
influence the replies in any way 
and that he was getting the real 
opinion of the retailers without 
reference to what we might or 
might not think. 


“In this method we do not apply | 


the slightest subterfuge. In every 
case we plainly tell the retailer we 
are going to have others write him. 
And in making the request of 
them we ask them to state in their 
letters that they are being written 
at our suggestion. Also it is highly 
necessary that we get the letters 
written by dealers whose stores and 
towns are the same relative size as 
those of our prospects. There is 
little advantage in having a city 
dealer write one in a small town 
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Printers’ Ink’s Rate 
_Has Decreased 32% 
In Four Years 


While the page rate of $100 is the same in 1923 as 
in June, 1919, the steadily increasing circulation of 
PRINTERS’ INK has brought down ‘the rate per thousand 
very materially. This is reflected in the following table: 


Rate Rate 
Date Per Page Edition Per Page Per M 


Jan. 2, 1919 90.00 12,614 7.14 
Jan. 3, 1920 100.00 18,300 5.46 
Jan. 6, 1921 100.00 18,700 5.34 
Jan. 5, 1922 100.00 19,586 5.10 
Mar. 1,1923 100.00 20,600 4.85 


Some people express surprise that PRINTERS’ INK’S cir- 
culation is not at least 100,000. 


It is not generally known that we refuse a great many 
subscriptions—from non-advertisers or individuals not 
coming within our definition of “logical subscribers.” 


If we were to accept all the subscriptions offered us 
(without considering the buying power back of them) 
we could greatly increase our circulation. But in that 
event, our advertising rates would have to go up also 
We prefer to stand pat on the $100 rate for a concen 
trated coverage among the real buyers of advertising 
space and advertising materials. p 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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INITIATIVE— 


on a long-time lease 


There is available for a permanent con- 
nection, a Sales and Advertising Execu- 
tive who has already earned a reputation 
for unusually. well-directed initiative and 
resourcefulness. 


He has demonstrated the ability to create 
and carry out ideas; organize and direct 
office and field forces; build and execute 
merchandising plans; locate and cover 
new markets. 


His is an exceptional background of 
experience, as 


Salesman 
Sales Manager 
Advertising Director 


and Publisher 


There must be any number of manufac- 
turers, advertising agents and publishers 
who have long been seeking just such a 
man and will be glad to know where he 
may be found. 





This advertisement is not . . 
written by the man him- For interview, 


self, but by an agency address “‘ P. M.,”” 
executive who knows 


this man’s career and is Box 90, 


tS gama to vouch | Care of Printers’ Ink 
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or vice versa. Selling is pretty 
much the same no matter how 
large or how small a town may be, 
but you can’t always count on a 
retailer realizing or admitting this 
fact.” 

Sometimes a Sellers dealer be- 
comes weary in well-doing and 
allows his stock of kitchen cabi- 
nets to pile up on him. One dealer 
to vhom Mr. Perkins happened to 
write with a request that he send 
his experiences to a certain pros- 
pect replied that he was not in a 
very good frame of mind to write 
such a letter because he had on 
hand sixteen cabinets which he 
could not sell. 


A (OMPANY REPRESENTATIVE TAKES 
A HAND 


He only thought the cabinets 
would not sell. A company repre- 
sentative who was sent to the town 
forthwith sold all of them in one 
week, Then, after ringing door- 
bells for a day or two, he esti- 
mated that just about 75 per cent 
of the women in the town were 
first-class kitchen cabinet pros- 
pects. The retailer was properly 


amazed and consented to a special 
sale to begin two weeks later. An 
order for fifty cabinets was wired 


in that night. And this was in a 
town where the people positively 
would not buy! 

“The strength of this testi- 
monial letter plan,” says Mr. Per- 
kins, “is that it effectually de- 
molishes buying resistance. The 
reason some dealers do not buy is 
that they are better salesmen than 
the men who try to sell them. 

“One of our district salesmen 
was here yesterday, having been 
called in by me to explain why the 
sales in his State have shown a 
decline while all around him there 
were increases. He laid it to local 
conditions. 

“The trouble with this man was 
that he himself had been sold on 
these local conditions and _ that 
therefore his presentation to the 
dealers lacked force. In other 
words, in going into a store he, 
perhaps unconsciously, had the 
attitude and viewpoint of the 
buyer rather than the seller. Now 
then, the average retailer is a 
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two good positions 
are open— 


with a fast-growing trade publish- 
ing organization in the fast-growing 
oil industry that last year spent 
over one billion dollars for equip 
ment. The organization is directed 
by men well known in the publish- 
ing world. 


position (1) for an advertising 
man with not less than five 
years’ selling experience, 
who will enjoy the hard 
work because he will know 
that he is going after some- 
thing worth getting for him- 
self and for the company. 

position (2) for a man who can 
sell advertising and do some 
writing. A working knowl- 
edge of the oil business and 
a willingness to locate in 
the Southwest is necessary. 
This position can be made as 
big as the man who takes it. 


Salary and commission on both 
positions. Kindly address “W. S.,” 
Box 93, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















“Too Big a Man” 


A few weeks ago I advertised in the 
classified section of ‘‘Printers’ Ink’’ 
like this: 


High type American with a wide prac- 
tical knowledge of national and inter- 
national business, an acquaintance with 
corporation methods and practices, ex- 
perience in domestic and foreign sales 
and advertising, broad intelligence, uni- 
versity training, good appearance, fluent 
Spanish, ability as a writer and public 
speaker and a clean record of continuous 
progress with few changes, would relieve 
a big man of important matters demand- 
ing attention, at home or abroad. No 
work too difficult, no responsibility too 
great. Available owing to the interna- 
tional situation. 

Everyone from whom this drew an 
inquiry has said, “The opening we 
have is not big enough for a man of 
your calibre and attainments,’”’ or 
words to the same effect. 


Have you an opening for which a 
very exceptional record will not be a 
handicap during preliminary negotia- 
tions? I’m willing to make sacrifices © 
while proving that I can do again 
what I have done before. 


Address 
“E, C.,” Box 82, Printers’ Ink 
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CANADIAN 
Sales and Advertising 
Manager Available 


I am seeking an opening which 
will offer greater opportunities 
for aay coca than my present 
position allows. 

Now employed in charge of 

es and advertising for a lead- 
ing manufacturer of staples. Pre- 
vious experience as sales and 
advertising manager for a firm 
manufacturing a well-known, 
trade-marked specialty. 

Thirty years old, single, in - 
fect health, free to travel. or- 
oughly familiar with Canada’s 
national thought, trade and bi- 
lingual problems. Hard worker, 
good record for initiativeness, 
ability to plan creatively, yet able 
to master detail. Congenial na- 
ture, clean character. Can 
vouched for by leading Canadian 
business men, 

To a Canadian or American 
concern with advertising and 
distribution problems in the 
Dominion, this is an aqgonunty 
to secure the services of a well- 
seasoned executive. 

Write “A. S.,” Box 96, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 




















You need this 
lettering device 


-if po make layouts and dummies 
or if you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 

and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
eyo It is a practical device het does per- 
‘ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
and Advertising Managers. Its cost is moder- 
ate and it quickly pays for itself in time and 
and in improved work. 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 











COMPLETE 


ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


ANGUAGES 
PAPERS 


@PUGLSHERS REPRESENTATIVES 
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pretty smart man. He has to be 
He can take care of himself and 
does not need a great deal of help 
from the man who sells him goods, 

“This salesman of ours would 
go to a dealer not primarily to sell 
him goods but to sell him on an 
idea which would enable hia to 
sell goods and to make a satisfac. 
tory profit. This being the case he 
had no need at all to be held back 
by any fear of overloading the re- 
tailer. But he allowed his pros- 
pect to convince him that ‘condi- 
tions’ were not right. 

“Tf a man goes into a store con- 
vinced and determined in his own 
heart that he is going to sell, he at 
least will have the attitude of a 
seller rather than that of a buyer, 
and this counts for a great deal, 
I sent the man back on to his 
territory with the admonition that 
he was selling kitchen cabinets 
rather than buying them and that 
this principle should influence all 
his actions. : 

“We shall have to conclude that 
selling is selling no matter where 
it is done or who does it. This 
district salesman was what might 
be called browbeaten by his cus- 
tomers in the same way his cus- 
tomers were .influenced by theirs. 
Bringing him in here and giving 
him a fresh viewpoint of what our 
other salesmen were doing affected 
him much as testimonial letters 
have affected his prospects.” 





United States Rubber Earnings 


Increase 

The United States Rubber Company, 
rubber clothing and footwear, tires, and 
mechanical rubber goods, New York, re- 
ports net sales of $168,786,350 in 1922, 
against $164,796,621 in the previous 
year; $256,150,130 in 1921, and $225,- 
589,465 in 1920. Net income is given 
as $7,692,039 after interest in 1922, 
in contrast with $492,811 in 1921 due to 
heavy reductions in inventory costs; 
ee in 1920, and $17,730,237 in 





Joins the Larrowe Milling 
Company 


_O. N. Gingrich, recently mercian- 
dising manager of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, has been made advertising 
manager of The Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, Detroit, “Larro” dairy feed and 
dried beet nlp. Mr. Gingrich was 
formerly with the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, St. Louis, “Purina” livestock and 
poultry feeds, flour and cereals. 
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= Louis 


as Spoken 


have been picturing to you the new St. Louis— 

an old city with new ideals. Its location, its indus- 
trial development, its future, have been covered in a 
general way, although the chief expression has been 
devoted to the new spirit of enterprise that inspires 
St. Louisans. 


Fis almost three years in these advertisements we 


Now has come the great proof—the evidence that 
St. Louisans are working together and are fired by an 
aggressive spirit of joint community effort. The cit- 
izens went to the polls on February 9 and passed a 
Bond Issue amounting to 


$87,372,500 for Civic Progress 


A whole river—River des Peres will be covered over, reclaim- 
ing idle acres and creating new industrial sites. A parkway—a 
vision of the real St. Louis—will greet visitors as they emerge 
from Union Station, the terminal of 26 trunk line railways. A 
municipal center, a war memorial, a community aud:torium, will 
form a civic building group on a plaza equal to any in the United 
States. A new courthouse, hospitals, playgrounds, wider streets, 
and an auxiliary waterworks looking to St. Louis’ growing needs 
are among the improvements provided. 


This demonstration of the faith of St. Louisans in their city 
means the development of the human side of civic life in step with 
the constantly increasing commercial and industrial growth. St. 
Louis is building for the future. Its progress, never spectacular, 
has been—and will continue to be—steady and sound. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 


* Send for one or both of our free illustrated booklets, 
“Industrial St. Louis,"’ or ‘St. Louis—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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President In his annual re- 
— eee 
olders, resi- 

Gives Good gent Edward J. 
Advice Cornish, of the 


National Lead Company, says that 
for the first time in the history of 
the organization all of its subsid- 
iaries, save two, show a profit. 
Anyway these two are largely ex- 
perimental plants and _ probably 
are not expected to be immediate- 
ly profitable. 

But despite its own prosperity 
and the period of general pros- 
perity that the country is ap- 
parently entering, the National 
Lead Company is not allowing it- 
self to be lulled into a sense of 
false safety. On this point, Presi- 
dent Cornish has this to say: 
“Your management will not per- 
mit itself to be lulled into a feel- 
ing of security by the present re- 
action toward higher prices, in- 
creased employment and increased 
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compensation for personal <er- 
vices. It will continue its en- 
deavor to reduce prices of its 
products and its cost of manufac- 
turing, including administrative 
and sales expenses.” 

Mr. Cornish takes a far-visioiied 
stand that is creditable to his 
business perspicacity. A period of 
prosperity has the same effect on 
many executives that the singing 
of a lullaby has on a child. It 
tranquillizes their energies, and in- 
duces them to take things easy. 
This is always a mistake. 

It is well known that several 
manufacturers lost during the de- 
pression of 1921 all of the profits 
that they made during the war 
and the boom times following it. 
The high-tide prosperity of that 
period fooled them. They thought 
that it would always continue, with 
the result that they were not pre- 
pared to meet the recession when 
it came. 

Economists have pretty definite- 
ly established that* business runs in 
cycles. These cycles vary in 
length, but there seems to be a 
tendency for the periods to be- 
come shorter. The cycles run 
their courses quicker than was 
formerly the case. In other words, 
while the length of the prosperity 
wave is not so long as they used 
to be, neither does it take business 
so long to recover from a de- 
pression. 

The reason for these quick re- 
coveries is that there are now a 
large number of concerns that are 
doing exactly what the National 
Lead Company is doing—keeping 
themselves in trim to meet a gen- 
eral commercial crisis. The best 
way to meet these occasional crises 
is not to be afraid of them, to 
recognize them as inevitable and 
not to be taken unawares when 
they arrive. 

It has also been proved that the 
closer a business is to the ultimate 
consumer, the less susceptible it is 
to the influence of depressions. A 
panic, for instance, does not have 
the same effect on the National 
Biscuit Company that it does on the 
United States Steel Company. The 
reasons for this are fairly obvious. 
They are partly psychological and 
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par ly economic. Generally speak- 
ing a panic does not retard con- 
sumer buying so much as it does 
industrial! buying. At the very 
worst a depression does not re- 
duce commercial volume more 
than 20 per cent. Some economists 
estimate 5 per cent to be the most 
that any panic reduces the volume 
of business. But take 20 per cent, 
s to be on the safe side. That 
means that during the worst de- 
pression, there are still eighty dol- 
lars being spent for every hundred 
dollars that was spent during the 
floodtide. Those concerns that re- 
main active during the depression 
get most of these eighty dollars. 
That is why a manufacturer who 
keeps his proposition close to the 
consumer does not_ suffer long 
from a national financial crisis. 





If advertising is 

Advertising a Pee eg 
Appropria- ing force, then 
tions and it ought to fol- 
Profits low that adver- 


tising can be administered scien- 
tifically to gain certain definite 
objectives. 

One of the biggest fallacies in 
the use of advertising is that cut- 
ting down the outlay will reduce 
the selling cost. It often follows, 
on the direct contrary, that spend- 
ing less money for advertising 
actually adds’ to the selling cost 
per unit, 

Nobody is better acquainted 
with this truth than the catalogue 
people. The sales in a certain 
make of hosiery were running 
somewhat behind schedule. The 
line was being advertised rather 
modestly in the catalogue at a 
cost of about $500. This, with 
unsatisfactory sales volume, repre- 
sented a cost slightly in excess of 
three per cent. 

The showing in the next issue 
of the catalogue was improved by 
the addition of some process color 
work and the use of larger en- 
gravings, which doubled the ad- 
vertising outlay. The sales brought 
in by the stronger advertising 
were more than three times those 
of the previous month. Advertis- 
ing outlay doubled, sales tripled. 
The net cost of making the larger 
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volume of sales is considerably 
lower than for the smaller. 

If this is so, then why wouldn’t 
it be good business to spend tén 
times $500 in advertising the ho- 
siery? It wouldn’t be because of 
the simple reason that advertising 
is not a thing of magic. It is a 
business- building force to be ad- 
ministered in a business way. 

It is possible—although such in- 
stances are extremely rare—for a 
man to spend too much money 
advertising a certain department 
or business. Also he can have too 
many salesmen; put on too much 
style in his store, and have too 
much merchandise. An energetic 
retailer, making good in a certain 
neighborhood, may move to a 
costly location on Fifth Avenue 
and go broke. He might need a 
better location, but not one so 
much better. His business may be 
seriously handicapped because he 
has only five salesmen. He hires 
five more and loses money. He 
may have insufficient variety in 
his store. So he takes on a great 
number of unrelated lines and 
finds his selling organization can- 
not take care of them. 

Many a business, great and 
small, limps along without rising 
to anything like its opportunities, 
because it does not realize that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to 
increase selling cost by cutting 
down advertising outlay. 





A The Brooklyn 
Wet Wash 
— Laundry Own- 


ers’ Association, 
Inc., is holding its Grand Annual 
Dinner-Dance on the evening of 
March 17. In order to help defray 
the expenses for the annual frolic, 
the advertising committee has hit 
upon the new and splendid idea 
of having a program! 

In this program certain eager 
manufacturers whose products are 
bought by members of the associ- 
ation are to be given the opportu- 
nity of expressing their gratitude 
—at $100 per page. A simple and 
effective method of cutting down 
the bill for cigars and other inci- 
dentals, and perhaps of adding 
slightly to’ the treasury of the 
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association at the expense of those 
who dare not do otherwise than 
contribute. 

On January 15 the committee 
sent out its first letter, which told 
each fortunate manufacturer that 
he had been appointed- a member 
of a dinner-dance committee—and, 
oddly enough, that his principal 
duty as a member would be to 
insert copy in a page considerately 
set aside for him at the purely 
nominal price of $100. 

A manufacturer who refused to 
avail himself of the opportunity 
offered received a second letter, 
dated January 29, in which the 
committee expressed pained sur- 
prise at not having received a 
check for $100. The letter closed 
with a paragraph pointing out that 
the opportunity was too important 
to neglect. 

A third letter, dated February 3, 
expressed still more surprise at 
the manufacturer’s indifference. 
And then followed the fourth 
letter, of February 19, which 
might serve as a model of a cer- 
tain kind of selling. 

Let us quote a couple of para- 
graphs: 

We have written you on three occa- 
sions asking for an advertisement to be 
inserted in the program of the Brooklyn 
Wet Wash undry Owners’ Associa- 
tion Dinner-Dance to be held on March 
17th. Up to the esent writing we 
have failed to hear from you. 

i¢ members of this organization have 
set up a blackboard in this office upon 
which are recorded the names of those 
who have and of those who have not 
answered our requests. Do you wish to 
be put down as one who has not con- 
tributed his bit for such a worthy cause? 


The metal has begun to clank 
beneath the silken glove, the big 
stick is waving in the background, 
and the advertising committee has 
settled down to a little desperate 
selling. 

Printers’ INK long ago made 
clear its attitude toward this form 
of “charity” advertising, which 
seldom brings in any returns and 
is usually but a fearful gesture 
on the part of manufacturers who 
don’t dare stay out. Money spent 


on this kind of advertising has no 
place in the advertising budget. It 
belongs more properly under the 
head of gifts, 
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Space sold in the questionable 
manner used by the association js 
sold on the plain basis of fear, 
The method can in no way be 
construed as businesslike. There 
are other terms that describe it 
more aptly. 


Advertising A man wearing 
or 4 black mask 
Desecration? 6°88 2 > 


day afternoou to 
place a wreath on the grave of 
Roosevelt, after taking due pre- 
cautions to notify the newspapers 
in advance that he is advertising 
a theatrical attraction. In order 
to give wider publicity to a certain 
motion picture a man climbs to the 
eighth floor of the Hotel Martin- 
ique in New York, and then falls 
to his death on the sidewalk below 
before the eyes of the gasping 
crowd. 

It seems almost unbelievable 
that two of our important indus- 
tries, the theatre and the motion 
picture, should not have grown 
out of the tawdry knickerbockers 
of their ballyhoo days to a man- 
hood that will not countenance 
cheap, vulgar desecration of a 
national shrine or the “thriller 
stunt” which so often ends in the 
loss of human life. 

Many producers have gained 
excellent results from the legiti- 
mate use of recognized advertising 
mediums. It is up to these pro- 
ducers to see that press agents 
are discouraged from bringing dis- 
repute to their industries. 





Court Upholds Pratt & 
Lambert in Trade-mark Suit 


In a suit brought by Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, against the Durable 
Varnish Company, Chicago, for infringe. 
ment of the former’s trade-marks ‘‘61’ 
and 38”, Judge James H. Wilkerson 
of Illinois, recently handed down a 
decision enjoining the Durable Varnish 
Company from directly or indirectly 
manufacturing, selling, advertising or 
offering for sale any varnishes or paints 
not of Pratt & Lambert’s manufacture 
bearing the trade-marks “61” or “38”. 

he court also decreed that the 
Durable Varnish Company should re- 
move from all labels, catalogues and 
printed matter in its possession or con- 
trol, the numerals “61” or “38” or any 
combination of numerals containing ‘(| 
or "Se". 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Ciga rettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
1920 
Western Electric Co. 
1922 
American Chicle Company 
1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


«NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Note: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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“Cream of the List” 
Subscribers are the 
Buyers of Advertising 


The advertising of H-O Cereal Company, Inc., 
is handled by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
The Printers’ INK Publications give a com- 
plete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of 
the H.-O. Cereal Company, Inc. 
are readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
H. P. Werner President Yes Yes 
R. L. Fitzwater Vice-President ot No 
Stanley H. Davies Publicity Mgr. “ Yes 


* Information furnished by the H-O Cereal Company, Inc. 


Printers’ INK N. Y., February 15, 1923. 


185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Our several copies of PRINTERS’ INK and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MOonTHLY are routed thru the entire 
office. It would be necessary to send you almost 
the complete roster of our three offices to show who 
in our organization reads the Printers’ INK Publi- 
cations. In addition, there are probably a dozen 
personal subscriptions that “go home.” 


BarTon, Durstine & Ossorn, INC. 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rows Lt tising, Sales and Marketing 


March 1, edition March edition 
20,600 copies 15,600 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MANY a good selling idea may 
be gleaned from current cor- 
respondence. Incoming letters, let- 
ters of complaint as well as letters 
of inquiry, sometimes yield unex- 
pected suggestions for sales ma- 
terial. 

Not long ago the Franklin 
Automobile Company of Syracuse 
received a very long letter (it ac- 
tually contained more than 1,500 
words) from a man in Fabens, 
Texas, who said he was interested 
in purchasing a Franklin car but 
wanted to be sure before he did so 
that the Franklin was the best car 
he could get for his money. His 
letter contained so many questions 
that it did not seem possible to 
answer them in a letter; and he 
requested the company not to re- 
fer his inquiry to the local Frank- 
lin dealer. 

* 

The Franklin company, there- 
fore, sent the prospect an assort- 
ment of printed matter covering 
the various points referred to, and 
waited. The original inquiry was 
received on July 10. It was re- 
plied to on July 19. Not until Sep- 
tember 5 did the company hear the 
full story of what had happened, 
at which time it received another 
letter of more than 1,200 words 
from the prospect. In this letter 
he said he had purchased a Frank- 
lin, but only after a most careful 
investigation in connection with 
which he had written many letters 
to Franklin owners and others. 
Replies to these letters were en- 
closed. They were from a State 
comptroller, the wife of a promi- 
nent merchant, a newspaper man, 
a college president, a ‘friendly 
competitor, and others. 

This file of correspondence con- 
stituted a most convincing sales 
argument for the Franklin car. 
The advertising department of the 
company therefore made it up into 
a booklet of sixteen pages with an 
attractive cover in color, entitled 
“He had to Be Shown,” and print- 
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ed the following explanation on 
the title page: 

“The story contained in this 
booklet is the most unusual ex- 
ample of careful buying we have 
ever seen. 

“Not a line of this matter, ex- 
cept the headings, was written by 
our advertising department, nor 
were the letters which make up 
the story edited in any way ex- 
cept to delete the names of com- 
petitive cars.” 

Aside from making a nice piece 
of consumer advertising, the book- 
let is excellent ammunition for 
the sales force, particularly dealers, 

* * 


A member of the Class has been 
making some inquiries about the 
number of publications in different 
industries. One of the fields in- 
cluded in his inquiry was adver- 
tising, so the Schoolmaster, always 
anxious to add to this sum total 
of his information, looked the 
matter up in Ayer’s Directory and 
was decidedly surprised to find 
how thoroughly various commer- 
cial activities are covered by busi- 
ness papers. Here is a portion of 
the findings: 


34 Advertising Publications 

10 Brick, Tile and Building Materials 
Publications 

7 Canning, Drying and Preserving Pub. 
lications 

19 Dramatic and Theatrical Publications 

18 Dry ds and Department. Store 
Publications 

26 Electrical Publications 

7 Gas Publications 

20 Hardware Publications 

16 Publications 

23 and Metal Trade Publications 

23 Flour, Grain and Feed Pub- 


Heating, Ventilating, etc., 


Glass Publications 
Publications 





14 
25 Real 
7 Rubber Trade Publications 
7:-Talking Machine Publications 

20 Textile Publications 


If the number of papers devoted 
to a given iridustry is any indica- 
tion of the vitality of that indus- 
try, then the future of advertising 
would seem to be well assured. 
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The AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


“~~ The Magazine For Eating Places 


It tells its own story—have 
you a copy? 


123 W. Madison St. Chicago 























Armericanfiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 

wherever 

Member REA Lumber 
i is cut or sold. 






























roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘“‘Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 





ADVERTISING. This work is the great op- 
portunity for aggressive young men and 
young women. A thorough training is 
the gateway tq your success. The pro- 
spectus of such training is free. Write 
for it—now. 





Instructor In | 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
Buffalo, Mew York 
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Members of the Class who hay: 
to devise contests and select prizes 
need to be reminded that travel. 
trips, when offered as prizes, are 
growing more popular year after 
year. At least, the Schoolmaster 
feels that way about it after 
glancing over a number of hous 
magazines and noting the fre. 
quency with which trips are held 
up as prizes. They seem to hy 
about as popular with veteran 

smen as with farm women. A 
lage floor-covering concern of 
iladelphia, recently held a con- 
test in which the various sale 
offices competed with one another 
for a trip to Bermuda; that is, th 
individual members of the sales 
office winning first place made the 

trip in a group. 
. + 


* 
One nice thing about a travel- 
trip is that it always fits the re- 


cipient, is the sort of thing that 
seems .most appropriate after hard 
work to win a prize, and probabl; 
lives longest ‘in the memory 
Trips, moreover, may be had it 
endless variety, domestic and for- 
eign, of short and long duration 
to correspond with any sum oj 
money and to suit all tastes. 

An interesting contest in which 
travel-trips figure as the principal 
prize is one just announced by 
Larkin Co., Inc, of Buffalo. 
The contest runs from January 15 
to May 15, 1923, and prizes to the 
value of $15,000 are offered. 
These include 100 free trips to 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo for the 





FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT THIRTEEN 
AOTI SERVICE — Years 
- pan a, together the Ad- 
vertising Man end his job, permits the 
claim that this ‘is a practical, workable, 
worth-while s 
ROBNEfT-HONES, Inc. 
Personaliseg Wocational Service 
20 W. Jackgm@p Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


— 


























Advertising -solicitors in different 
sections of the country to repre- 
sent fast-growing monthly chil- 
dren’s periodical. State terms 
and particulars in @rst letter. 
Address “C: W.,"’ Box 98, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 


























‘to Angeles, Cal. 
LED ALL NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE WORLD IN ADVERTISING 
GAINS 1922 OVER 1921. 


cas 3,493,854 v= 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 














G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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WANTED—A MAN 


of Demonstrated Genius 


as a negotiator. Such a man unattached or in 
an unsatisfactory environment contemplating a 
change can learn something to his advantage 
through investigation of what is back of the use 
of this page. 


Due to expansion for 1923 the advertiser (largest 
national organization in its line) has an opening 
for a man having business generalship and ne- 
sotiating capacity of the highest order. Such 
ability possessed by one having a character to 
match can command an income well along in 
five figures. 


If you are that UNUSUAL man with a resource- 
ful brain, capable of overcoming the unusual 
problems the other fellow stumbles over and 
realize that big accomplishment is the necessary 
partner of big money—if you desire to rub elbows 
with others in an organization composed of men 
who have demonstrated capacity as super-negotia- 
tors and the highest earnings on the average in 
any organization in America, write why you are 
eligible for consideration. Your letter will be held 
in strictest confidence. Address “L J.,” Box 87, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Can You Use An Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Man Who Gets Things Done? 

As advertising manager for a chain of stores, 
1_ helped to their during 
1922 12 per cent over their biggest year. 

As district advertising manager for an office 
—— ee a I increased the busi- 

of the divisions in my district 
33. i- 3% ry six months time—and this during 
the 1921 slump. 

As advertising manager for a large phono- 
graph manufacturer, I tripled the ‘efficiency of 
my department and helped the sales manager 
make the largest sales quota up to that time. 

All together I have had twelve years selling 
and advertising experience in the phonograph, 
hardware, textile, automotive and sporting 
goods fields. 

I get things done with minimum expense 
because I know production details, art work 
and media. I get results because I know the 
markets and can conceive, plan and execute 
complete advertising campaigns. 

I am thirty-two years old. New York Uni- 
versity (Commerce) graduate. Available at 
once. Address ‘‘T. R.,’’ Box 92, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising or Agency 
Manager 


Active, wide-awake man with 15 
years’ agency experience, cover- 
ing every phase of handling 
advertising, including agency 
organization and management. 
Long and close contact with 
important national] accounts, 
planning, space-buying and pro- 
duction. Has been general man- 
ager of successful agency for 
past ten years. Would make 
thoroughly competent advertising 
manager. Has constructive ideas, 
knows how to get things done, 
understands the relation of ad- 
vertising to merchandising. 


Address ‘‘M. K.,”” Box 88, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 





Artist Wanted 


“‘All around’’ man with some creative ability 
preferred. Must be able to produce good 
“roughs’’ and attractive finished drawings for 

. reproduction. To such a man, willing to start 
at modest salary, we offer ‘‘ground floor’’ oppor- 
tunity to make congenial connection with fastest 
growing agency in Boston. Give full details 
experience, salary desired, etc., in letter. Ad- 
dress ‘‘R. N.,”” Box 91, Printers’ Ink. 
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first 100 prize-winning club secre- 
taries. The details are explained 
as follows: 

“The party of 100 winners will 
be entertained at Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls for three days dur- 
ing the week of July 9. The rail- 
road and Pullman farés to and 
from their homes, hotel accommo- 
dations, meals and all entertain- 
ment expenses will be paid for by 
Larkin Co. 

“The entertainment program in- 
cludes sightseeing trips through 
Buffalo, a steamer ride on Lake 
Erie, visits to the Larkin facto- 
ries, theatre parties, a day at Ni- 
agara Falls and a farewell banquct 
at the Statler, Buffalo’s new, mag- 
nificent hotel. 

“Win one of these memorable 
trips to Niagara Falls and Buffalo 
and it costs you not a single penny 
for transportation, hotel or enter- 
tainment. Best of all, your whole 
trip is planned for you and con- 
ducted by Larkin Co. Even your 
railroad and Pullman tickets are 
delivered right to your home.” 

* * * 

“T’m just a little discouraged 
when it comes to preparing free 
electrotype material for our deal- 
ers,’ remarked an _ advertising 
manager to the Schoolmaster. “Is 
it possible that the average retail 
merchant has not advanced in the 
past twenty years as regards ad- 
vertising copy and art? It looks 
that way, and I'll tell you why. 

“We spend, twice a year, a very 
large sum on these electrotypes. 














This emblem is 


your Protection 


Buy your Paper-weights, 
: Sale yoo Calendars 
and Signs from Association Members, 
4 Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
08 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














THE 
PROGRESSIVE 
TAILOR 


Reaches 30,000 Mer- 
chant Tailoring Estab- 
lishments. 


Issued Semi-Annually 
Forms Close May 10 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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PVE GONE BROKE 


BACKING AN IDEA AND MUST GET ME 
A NEW CONNECTION 


The idea was a good one and I worked hard but wasn’t able to 
stand the gaff financially. However, going broke hasn’t killed my 
confidence or enthusiasm. I’m still in the ring and, though I was 
knocked down, I’m not knocked out by a darned sight—I’m not 
even groggy. 
I'm a college graduate, married, and 32 years of age. Twelve of the 
years have been spent in the advertising and publishing professions 
in the following chairs: 
ADVERTISING MANAGER of a weekly newspaper. 
CIRCULATION end of a national women’s magazine. 
SOLICITOR for the largest publishers’ representative of its 
kind, and later 
WESTERN MANAGER for the same concern, leaving there 
to start 
MY OWN CORPORATION, in which, though I’ve made an 
enviable reputation, I’ve sunk all my available assets. 
I’m a good strong solicitor of business—can walk into most agencies 
and call the space buyer or the head of the house by his first name 
and get a good hearing. My ideas are usually better than fair and 
are given after mature consideration. I play a good game of golf 
and know how to sell on the links. I number most of the advertising 
fraternity in the East among my friends. I could make good as 
any of the following: 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
SOLICITOR 
ADVERTISING MANAGER OF PUBLICATION 
I'd be pleased to call and solicit you for the chair you need me to fill. 
Address “E. G.,’”’ Box 81, care of Printers’ Ink. 


P. S.—Whereas I’m personally broke, if a connection were offered that necessitated 
a reasonable amount of capital, I’m reasonably certain I could get it. 




















WEST SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
Agency 


Personnel Specialists 


Arnounces the establishment of an Advertising and Pub- 
licity Department, under the management of 


Mr. William Cobb Mills 


for specialization in the selection of employees for positions 
in all phases of advertising and publicity work. 

Mr. Mills’ extensive journalistic and advertising experi- 
ence and his subsequent training as manager of “Executives’ 
Department” of the largest employment exchange in the 
United States ably fit him to handle the specialized service 
of this department. 

The service of our commercial and industrial “Executives’ 
Department” is also offered to advertising and publicity or- 
ganizations desiring to serve their clients. 


No CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS 


41 East 42p STREET Telephone 
New York City Vauderbilt 10200 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE | Highest prices are paid for pen- 
and-ink illustrations by competent 

Fourteen years mewspaper, | artists. We pride ourselves on 
trade paper and _ national | the high quality of these illustra- 


fields; wide agency acquaint- 
ance and knowledge of Eastern 
Field, 


desires to connect 

with a publication or group of 
publications wishing substan- 
tial representation. Can give 
service in copy, layouts, mer- 
chandising and news. Now 
employed, New York City. 
Address “J. G.,” Box 85, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMEN 


New York sales force of an old, 
well-known lithographic com- 
pany is going to be increased. 
To a man who has sold $150,000 
worth of lithography in New 
York territory in the form of 
Labels, Folding Boxes and ad- 
vertising work, very profitable 
opportunity is afforded. Salary 
plus substantial bonus, 


Address 


“R. M.,” BOX 71, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK 











WANTED 


REPUTABLE 
Advertising Representatives 


for the 


Disabled 


Veterans 





Official National Publication of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War 


LIBERAL COMMISSION 
Write 
RAYMOND A. LASANCE, National Adjutant 
Bod Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















tions. The copy is written by ex- 
perts. Everything possible is done 
to make the one, two and three co! 
umn displays as modern and as 
modish as possible. To me, they 
are very wonderful. 

“This season, in looking throu sh 
a bound volume of our old elect: 
material I came upon some “2 
crude advertisements prepared : 
most twenty years ago. The ey 
were so bad that I was heartily 
ashamed of them. 

“Then an idea occurred to me. 
I reproduced a set of six, in 
small size, with just a line, ex 
plaining that these electrotypes 
had been put out by our company 
many years ago. I thought the 
improvement in our advertising 
would be constructive as an ar- 
gument, And see what happened! 
Dealers everywhere .sent in orders 
for those poor layouts, actually 
wanted them, in preference to the 
modern material, and quite over- 
looked the real reason why they 
had been reproduced in the elec- 
tro sheet. Can you beat it!” 

* * *’ 


Ralph Foote Leaves Lever 
Brothers Company 


Ralph Foote has resigned as adver 
tising manager of Lever Brothers Com 
pany, “Lux,” “Rinso,” “Lifebuoy,” 

**Pears’ Soap,” “Twink” and other soaps 
and powders, Cambridge, Mass. He was 
at one time with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
and Sherman & Bryan, Inc., now Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., New York adver 
tising agencies. Mr. Foote was director 
of the American Red Cross bureau of 
advertising during the war. 


Anti-Chain Store Legislation 
Defeated 


A_ bill which virtually would have 
abolished chain stores selling merchan- 
dise, from Missouri, was defeated re- 
cently in the Legislature of that State. 
The bill provided for license increases 
of $500 for the first store of a chain, 
$1,000 for the second, $1,500 for the 
third, and so on. Ownership would ha 
been limited to ten stares. 





The “CLASSIFIED”? Clearing House| 
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ve Foreign Trade Committee for - 
en 
a Accessory Manufacturers My Services 
a he Motor and Accessory Manufac- A f os l 
turers’ Associative, of New. York, a re or aie 
ex- 
: appointed S. W. orman, vice-president 
one “1. general manager, Overseas Motor neni ite ory Bithe Jet at 
~o] Service. Corporation, New York, as who can use them to the best advantage. 
’ chairman of its foreign trade commit- DESCRIPTION 
= te The other members of_this com- Nationality.......... Scotoh- Irish 
hey : e are: John F. Kelly, Jr., export Place of Birth....Madison, Wis. 
ea manager, Electric Storage Battery Sale elie Nor rena atte 40 
( yany. New York; E. P. Chalfant, Married 
igh chairman of the board of directors, Gill QUALIFICATIONS 
tro Manufacturing Company, Chicago; W. Rey ~~ schools of Wiscon- 
; } : Ss. 2 manager, United sin raduate Jniversity of Wisconsin, 
ery ~ Earls, adversoing es N & B. A. degree, 1904. From that date to 
S s Rubber Export Company, ew ‘ 
q]- -. present time I have been engaged in news- 
, York; and M. Lincoln Schuster, secre- paper and magazine work in Winnipeg, 
hey t Canada, as editor, advertising manager, 
tily —, pee A = yo = = _ peer ype 
Sanada’s oldest journals. aving 80! my 
Pe ¥. Ashbaugh Dead interests here, I am open for a position 
rd , in the United States. 
me, V. Ashbaugh, publisher of the I have a complete working knowled, e 
in St. Paul News and Rural — Weckly, of newspaper ADVERTISING, V. 
Omaha News and yy g — Ph ag caTaiog AcerHODS, 
American, died at his home at St. Pau : an RECT 
pes on March 8 at the age of fifty-seven. BY- 4 ADVERTISIN' 
any H publications were known as the aceeltea fy, te nagusintance among 
arhet “Clover Leaf” group. Mr. Ashbaugh MENT and FARM MACHINERY MANU- 
au founded the Omaha News in 1899, the FACTURERS in both the United States 
ing St. Paul News in 1900, and the Min- and Canada, There are comparatively few 
a6. neapolis News in 1903. Mr. Ashbaugh large implement factories in both countries 
ar- : yi tir ermstiont of the whose heads I am not intimately ac- 
ed! at one time vice-pr quainted with. I have travelled exten- 
: United Press Association. sively in_ beth the United States and 
lers _ gro I = —— — > gg eee 
nile ‘ in both Canada and the nited States 
ally Ribbon Account for Lambert and can fill the position of After-Dinner 
the Speaker when the occasion requires. 
rer & Feasley ‘ I am not Fs bow -salartod man eoking 
pCt@ ' . . a . EF sail Tew or a job. am, however, open for a 
hey hnston, Godwin & Emmerich, New position which calls for executive ability 
~ York, ribbon manufacturers, have placed where salary is measured by results. 
lec- their advertising account with Lambert I KNOW MEN. I KNOW BUSINESS. 
& Fe asley, Inc., advertising agency of I can bring the two together. 
that city. Address “‘E. W. H.,’’ Box 52, 
This agency also has obtained the ac- Care of Printers’ Ink. 
~_ of Vanity Laboratories, of New 
\ , which will run a campaign to ad- 
t od its “‘Winning Hand Lotion.” 
- Associati hain Store Lista 
- \merican Press Association Pe wag ? aaa a 
DY» . . uthentic lists of chain stores in a 
aps Appoints W. E. Griffin fields, giving name of parent company, 
was William E. Griffin has been appointed address of buying headquarters, number 
ne., ice-president and advertising manager of stores operated, and principal lines of 
her f the American Press Association, of merchandise carried. Write for descrip- 
ver N v York. a was formerly with the tive folder. 
ctor v York American, and succeeds W. 
| of S. Brogan, who has resigned, as vice- KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
dent. 146 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
mn PRINTING BUSINESS 
“\ ave four companies for which a lot of 
r ng is required. Several years ago we in 
eda printing department to do our work. We 
it busy and have had a lot of work done 
le. We prefer to turn the department over 
ne good printer who can do our work and 
on outside business Rent $25 monthly. 
e of equipment, $1,500, of which we will 
me-half out in printing at once. 
s HUDSON MOTOR SPECIALTIES CO. 








uth 2tst Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


TORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPES 
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Classified Advertisements 





cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
. each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WILL RENT all or part of 400-ft. 
office on 42nd, between 5th and Madison. 
Phone or other service if desired. In- 
spect it! Address Box 505, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS, do you require increased 
New Hampshire, Vermont circulation? 
Live Sales Agency wants paying sub- 
scription proposition. Box 302, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


COPY AND ART 
Skilled writers and Artists co-operating 
will prepare for you pen pictures that'll 
dwarf competition. Highest class ac- 
counts solicited. Box 493, P. I. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used . 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 

ARE YOU LOOKING 

FOR A PARTNER? 
There is an unusual opportunity right 
now fora thoroughly experienced account 
executive to join a well-established adver- 
tising agency as a partner. Limited in- 
vestment required as evidence of 
faith. Give your qualifications in full. 
Address Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 


THE. STOCKINGER PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING & PRINTING 
COMPANY IS LOOKING FOR 
A NEW HOME IN NEW 
YORK CITY, WITH FLOOR 
SPACE OF 12,000 TO 15,000 
SQ. FT. IS THERE ANY AD- 
VERTISER OR LARGE USER 
OF ENGRAVING OR PRINT- 
ING THAT COULD ARRANGE 
TO HAVE. A CONCERN OF 
THEIR NOTED REPUTATION 
AS A TENANT? 





























PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
for exclusive territory on best mail. 
order newsstand publication printed. 
Wonderful opportunity for representa- 
tives already established. Write J. J. 
Harvey, 24 Jackson Ave., Long: Island 
City, N. Y. 


WONDER SHAVE 


Advertising Agency capable of introduc. 
ing a wonderful new Instant Shave 
preparation can name own figures on 
a Profit Sharing basis plan. Address 
Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper for Sale 


Old-established trade paper in the 
cut-stone field for sale, $5,000. 
Owner will retain small interest 
if neccessary. Box 508, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


Copy Writer Wanted—State experience, 
age, size of family, and give references, 
Samples submitted will be returned. 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

















Copy writers wanted for first-class ad- 
vertising agency. None but progressive, 
experienced men need apply. The Arthur 
M. Crumrine Company, Crumrine Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 





Good opportunity for practical copy and 
contact man with Agency experience. 
Submit fully your qualifications, age, 
religion, salary and some of your work. 
Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN, old. 
established house doing every kind of 
color and commercial lithographing has 
an opening for a high-grade salesman. 
Please address in confidence, Opportu- 
nity, Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—I HAVE A VACANCY 
which requires an all-round advertising 
artist—a man who can turn his hand to 
lettering and decoration if necessary 
but who is particularly os at illus 
trative subjects involving figures. Posi- 
tion offers congenial surroundings in 
New York City; open about April Ist. 
Salary depends on man. Samples will 
be returned promptly. Replies held in 
confidence, Son 495, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mar. 15, 1923 


Artist, designer, and layout man wanted 
for advertising agency. Must be expe- 
rienced, alert, ogressive. The Arthur 
M. Crumrine pany, Crumrine Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Direct-by-mail copy writer and layout 
man wanted. Splendid opportunity. Must 
be alert, progressive and experienced. 
The Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 
Crumrine Building, Columbus, Ohio. 





cOPY WRITER—EXPERIENCED 
man for advertising agency in 
Newark, Write, giving details in 
full and salary desired. Box 518, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


FASHION ARTIST 


State experience, salary expected. 
liarold Finestone Advertising Agency 
Reading, Pa. 








Commercial artists wanted for a first- 
class advertising agency. Only expe- 
rienced, progressive artists need apply. 
The Arthur M, Crumrine Company, 
Crumrine ilding, Columbus, 10. 


Artist—A really first-class figure artist 
and designer willing to locate in Phila- 
delphia, will find an opportunity with a 
long-established and progressive firm, by 
addressing and giving full particulars to 
the Photo Chromoty: Engraving Co., 
920 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


RATE CLERK—Opportunity in one of 
largest publishing houses for young man 
thoroughly experienced in rate work, in- 
cluding making up of advertising sched- 
ules, space orders, checking and posting 
from bill. Write in detail, Box 520, P. 1. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 
Business Paper (monthly) wants young 
man to promote circulation. One who 
can plan and execute successful circula- 
tion. Campaigns, renewal follow-ups, 
etc. and can do detail work. Salary 
moderate to start, but compensation will 
grow with circulation. Box 488, P. I. 


BUYER OF PRINTING ; 

Man or woman competent of assuming 
charge of printing and supply depart- 
ment of large financial institution, han- 
dling orders from branches and placing 
them with printer. Apply, stating age, 
experience and salary desired. Box 494, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Technical Copy Writer—Manufacturer 
located in eastern Pennsylvania has 
opening in Advertising Department for 
a copy writer having some experience in 
preparing copy and layouts for technical 
trade-paper advertisements and literature. 
Technical knowledge essential. Moderate 
salary to start, with desirable opportu- 
nity and wide variety of work in grow- 
ing department. Give details of expe 
rience, education, and salary expected in 
first letter. Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Campaigner 


Wanted—Someone who can con- 
duct sales contests. Must furnish 
copies of letters written to sales- 
men in campaigns. Chicago man 
preterred. 

Address Box 492, Printers’ Ink 


























WANTED—First-class advertising sales- 
man for well-established Florida maga- 
zine, unique in its field, well financed 
and with brilliant future. Liberal com- 
missions. Applicant must have previous 
successful experience and furnish refer- 
ences. Give full details in first letter. 
Address ‘‘Magazine,” Box 565, Tampa, 
Florida. 





Wanted—On German newspaper, a man 
who can take complete charge of edi- 
torial end and also age the busi 

and advertising. Paper is well estab- 
lished and to the right man this is an 
exceptional opportunity, because aside 
from salary party can acquire part or 
full interest. State fully your qualifica- 
tions, salary expected and how soon you 
could go to work. Address Colorado 
Herold, 1328 Lawrence St., Denver, Col. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

If you have successfully sold Technical, 
Business or General Reference Books by 
advertising or direct mail, there is an 
exceptional opportunity offered you as 
advertising manager with established 
Chicago publishing house, AA1 rating. 
To a real producer this position offers 
a permanent and lucrative connection. 
limited only by his ability. If you can 
qualify, state age, education, present 
position and what you have done. Your 
application strictly confidential. Address 
nt 507, care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 


NEWSPAPER MEN WANTED—A 
metropolitan morning and Sunday news- 
paper which has adopted a more pro 
gressive policy has several unusual 
opportunities for men qualified to handle 
the following: 

General Retail Accounts—Man expe- 
rienced in handling men’s clothing, fur- 
nishings and hats, ladies’ ready-to-wear, 
especially versed in furniture advertising. 
Should have constructive merchandising 
ideas and know how to sell them. 
Food Products—The man for this line 
must know how to sell retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers and able to co- 
operate with ea gy | department. 
Copy Service—He must know how to 
write newspaper advertising copy (for 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers) 
with a “punch’’—not the “canned” va- 
riety which has been worked to death, 
rather enthusiastic copy, full of logic, the 
kind that creates a demand and brings 
customers to the store. 

Merchandising Department—This man 
must know marketing and be able to 
co-operate with national advertisers in 
helping them solve their distribution 
problems in this trading zone with the 
use of newspaper space. Must know 
how to make investigations and secure 
window displays. 

Only men who have made good and 
who are looking for bigger opportunities 
will be considered for above positions. 
All applications will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 

Address Box 506, Printers’ Ink, 
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Mechanical man wanted, familiar with 
typesetting, engraving, electrotyping, and 

1 mechanical work in advertising agency. 
Must: be progressive, alert, experienced. 
The Arthur M. Crumrine Co., Crumrine 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


Salesman—Lithographic Display Adver- 
tising. One with a following and creative 
ideas for Cut-Outs. Will make attractive 
ete seteel to educated, high-grade man. 

hiladelphia organization. Box 486, 
Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING COPY MAN 

An unusual opportunity has de- 
veloped in the service department 
of a nationally known publication, 
the leader in its field and located in 
New York City. 








A man is wanted with technical 
and practical experience in the me- 
chanical department of the steam 
railroad field, and who is entirely 
familiar with business-paper adver- 
tising. 


He must write convincing copy, 
prepare attractive layouts, be able 
to analyze data furnished on various 
railroad subjects so as to distinguish 
important features of a product and 
describe how important they are and 
why. 


Environment is ideal in a splen- 
did organization, Prospects for 
advancement are good; salary to 
start, about $3,200. Replies will be 
given preference that give details 
as to age, experience and accom- 
plishment that will enable us to 
decide promptly. Box 509, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
high-class, desires a few accounts. Color 
and modern poster work a_ specialty. 
Will call by appointment. Box 499, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ART PRODUCTION MANAGER 
with wide experience, will be available 
April ist. Creates ideas, layouts and 
color sketches of the highest type. Box 
498, Printers’ Ink, 


Intelligent, alert and ambitious young 
woman with advertising and newspaper 
experience, at present engaged, wants to 
link up with magazine or advertising 
agency. Write Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 














Worked my way through college writing, 
editing, selling space on theatre pro- 
grams, etc. Now soliciting for small 
paper. I’m young, only 22, but would 
make mighty good assistant to adv. a 
of magazine or publisher, Box 514, P. 


Classified Adv. Manager 


with 10 years’ experience —. ad- 
vertising, 7 years as Manager of Dep't. 
Morniug, evening and Sunday news- 

papers, desires connection. Has _ fine 
personality and a loyal and intelligent 
worker. Can select and train ‘‘go- 
getters.” Can show reports of my work, 
Address Box 519, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising man—who has worked his 
way up through the ranks—now read 
for a bigger job; hard worker; college 





man. Salary secondary to opportunity 
Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 

(Author of Children’s Animal Tale 
Versatile Writer of Human-Intere, 


Advertising Copy That Strikes a Re 





sponsive Chord. Sincere, Resultful Fr 
Lance Service. (Let’s Get Acquainted 
Box 504, care of Printers’ Ink 

Production-service man with creati 


ideas, copy and typographic knowledy: 
seeks connection. Can handle all tra: 
actions with trade printers. Estimat 
and knows trade sources. Agency « 
perience. Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 





I want a job as advertising or sales 
manager of a small organization. Wii! 
consider assistant to the advertising 
sales manager of a large organization. | 
am 28 years of age, qualified and n 
record will bear investigation. Box 51¢ 
Printers’ Ink. 





Seeking a Greater Opportunity 
Young man, university graduate, 
years of age. Experienced copy writ« 
knows printing, engravings and layeut. 
Seeks connection with agency or 
advertising department as assistant to 
busy executive. Address Box 501, P. |. 


A MERCHANDISER 
particularly well qualified for the aut 
motive field, who knows every cham 
leading to national distribution. E quipped 
to formulate sales policies and_ direct 
advertising and mail campaigns. Agetic 
experience. A pertinent corresponde: 
Convincing data available. Box 513, I’. 


Advertising Manager Available 


HERE’S your chance to get a live 
wire advertising manager with well 
rounded-out advertising experience. 
Several years intensive work writing 
and producing trade-paper and direct 
advertising for prominent manufac 
turer, Analyzes markets, plans, cam 
paigns, originates copy ideas, writes 
copy, makes layouts, supervises art 
work, orders cuts, specifies pape: 
and type, follows job through. Terse, 
forceful writer. Original, pract 
imagination. Knows every system 
necessary for conducting a well-man 
aged advertising department. Sys 
matic, enthusiastic, earnest, loyal 
worker, Clear, resultful record. Ag 
thirty-four. Congenially married 
Equal college education. Salary 

$5,000. Available two week’s notic« 

Locate anywhere. Box 491, P. | 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Wideawake and thoroughly reliable ai- 
vertising man who has had broad ex 
perience in selling non-advertisers and 
waking up sleepy ones, is open for 2 
permanent position with a progressive 
paper. He can write copy, make layo ts 
and plan campaigns. Well educated, 
good appearance and talks in a convi! 4 
ing manner, If your publication holds 
an opportunity for such a man, tlie 
matter of remuneration may be easily 
arranged. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


\ DVERTISING MAN- 
+4 AGER at 26, getting 
000 and ready for a big- 
job— that’s our No. 
69. Training and experience 
ude electrical engineering, 
vdware, farm machinery, optical 
{ jewelry lines. Has run the 
ut of direct advertising—inves- 
tion, analysis, campaign plan- 
» copy, layouts, production— 
has splendid samples of his 

kh. Are you interested? 


| FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
|) THIRO NATL BLOG. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





" ENGINEER-EXECUTIVE 
solicits correspondence with a view to 
permanent employment, Successful ex- 
perience in manufacturing and merchan- 


dising. President of a corporation that 
will shortly complete its work in a me- 
chanical development field. Reply to 


Printers’ Ink. 


SALESM 
An analysis of my sal e January 
second shows that in fifi orking days 


An an 

I visited twenty-nine chief cities in 
twelve States, doing introductory work, 
and 





S old goods in twenty-eight cities 
ld thirty-nine new jobbers 
Resold eight old jobbers 
Sold fifteen new dealers 
Resold nine old dealers 


















Concerns desiring this type sales per- 
formance are invited to communicate 
with Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


° , 
Printer’s Manager 

Do you want a man who can cure sleep- 
ing sickness in your printing business, 
one who has successfully managed a 
half-million-dollar plant, and who, be- 
sides being a capable executive and 
. is a practical printer, expert 
grade and four-color work, hav- 
ing for the, last 6% years handled a 
staff of over 300 people with an annual 
turnover of a million and half dollars? 
One who has come in contact with the 
best in the business, whose age is 35, the 
last ten years being spent in managing 
two printing houses, If this interests you 
and you want to know more about him, 
what he has done and why he wants to 
make a change, drop a line to Box 511, 
Printers’ Ink, 


BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each, Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies, issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
pr} with Interlaken book cloth; lettered 
in go 

PRINTERS’ INK eoneere ta 
18 Madison Avenue - - + = York 
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To Men Interested 
in Mail Promotion 
and Business Letters 


We are in touch with an un- 
usual opportunity for a man 
who is qualified to head and 
manage a well established busi- 
ness-building service in the field 
of correspondence. The service 
has been conducted for some 
years by an organization of high 
standing, has been adopted by 
some of the best-known com- 
panies in America, and has ac- 
quired a valuable good-will. 
The men who have developed 
the service wish to continue 
their investment and interest in 
it, but would like to be freed 
from its active management. 
They are now looking for a 
partner rather than a salaried 
employee and for this reason 
would prefer a man who is able 
to invest about $20,000 under 
conditions which give him am- 
ple security and a substantial 
interest in the enterprise. It is 
expected that earnings on this 
investment will be large. 

This is an opening well 
worth investigating. We shall 
be glad to discuss it in confi- 
dence with anyone of the right 
qualifications. Please reply by 
letter only. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
297 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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The Responsibility for Success 


is a Matter of Division 


Oo Se 











Advertising is not the motive power of 
business. Rather let it be called the lubricant. 
So make no mistake in over-estimating the 
extent to which it can function. 


The spark and the gas which combine to 
explode the force that turns the wheels, are 
. the product and the merchandising structure. 


Unless both of these are right, no amount 
of lubrication can make the motor run. 


Be sure first that the product is correct. 
Then organize the proper plan of selling. 


Given these, the most complicated business 
mechanism will meet with minimum resistance 
on the road to success, if adequately lubricated 
with 


Outdoor ni teng 

















Branches in 48 Cities sethionntie in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 










CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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Business 1s 


GOOD! 


URING January and February 
The Chicago Tribune printed 
fifteen hundred columns more 
advertising than during the 
corresponding months of 1922, 


Consider this gain in the light of 
the fact that during, 1922 The 
Chicago Tribune printed more 
Millines of advertising than any 
other publication on earth. 


Low rates per Milline, plus a 
tremendous group (530,000 Daily, 
900,000 Sunday) of folks of better 
than average intelligence, plus 
concentration in the rich, 5-state, 
corn belt market—these three 
factors make Chicago Tribune 
advertising a most powerful 
result-puller. Because The 
Tribune makes money for adver- 
tisers, our business is, good and 
keeps getting better. 


‘The Chicago Cribre : 

















